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PREFACE 



Vocational education in corrections ijs hot d new; phenomena, 
but in recent years more interest has been generajted at the I 
national level. Congressional committees. fhave inguir^d as to I 
status, ^ffort, and scope of vocational pijograms/^ Federal | 
agencies ;have asked unanswerable question? regarding c'ommitmenit 
and allocation of resources, to this spe.ciyl population. | 

This report represents an excellent effort td answer some 
of those questions and inquiries. !^he agencies who coirltributed 
time ahd^ manpower to participate in this study are to ^ com-j 
mended. A debt of gratitude is owed to. me project national J, ^ 
advisory committee and standards development panel for therr 



interest and devotion' to the objectives of the study. 



Thp Center anfi project staff have given beyond' the 



in Qo^iducting the study 



and reporting, the results. 

I 

I 
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"norm" 



Robert/ E . Taylor 
' Executfive^ Director 
The Center for Vocat'ion^al 
Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



• ^;^;-This dbcument is the final report of the "National Study 
o£ V'ocatibnal Education in- Corrections" conducted by The; Center 
for' Vocational Education at The Ohio State University., The 



at The Ohio State University 
' pur;po'se^;of the study was to; describe the current status of 




the 



vocational education in<./cprr^ctiohsr 2) devielppment of a set of 
/national stahdards^ for vocational education in. corrections; 
3) fiella-site validation/ of tlfie. standards; and 4) a national 
survey o;f * ail correctional institutions conducting vocational 
education programs v | ' , / ' , 

' o This final report provides a general summary of all^of the 
study's activities. It provides the reader wrth a brief 
description of the purpose and objectives of* the study arid its 
fouf major act ivitie.^i Mqre ih-depth information about each 
.activity and the results of each activity appear in the follow- 
ing documents^ which are appended to this reporit;: 



Vdcatidndl Eduaation in Correct-i.ons: 
of C'^.'^r^ht ^Probtems, and Issues.- 



An Interpretation 



Standards f^pr^y^ Programs jin Correctional 

Institution's. ^ I 



yocationdl 'Education in Correctional Institutions: Su 
^ ; 'Jpf ct National Survey ^ • / 

. Validation of Standards for Vocational Eduaation Programs 
' ? w. Correctional Institutions: Report of Szte V/tsits. 
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Need for the, Study. 



" At least ten studies of vocational education in corrections 
have highlighted the educational activities in state, federal 
.and< local correctional institutions. Manpower (MDTA) programs, 
have also been studied. -Jthese studies have, focused on the 
.successes /and fai-lures of these training activities provid- ^ 
ing meaningful ahd; useful knowledges and skills the offender- 
can utilize upon release into the free world. 

The studies .present a varied and WnfuFing descriptipn of . 
the status of vocatiori^lJeducation in correctional institutions 
throughout the UnitedCStates. A recent report reviewing eval- 
uation studies in corrections reported major deficiencie| in 
•useable information about vocation-a-qr education programs. 

•it was no surprise that leade£ES in vocational education 
and corrections from a variety of ^fencies and roles, haye, 
called for a wide range of research and evaluation activities 
targeted at determining: more precisely .the status of vocational 
educati'on in corrections. These leaders indicated a need for 
personnel development, pro,gram developme-nt , and interagency 
cooperation as additional 'activities nece'ssary for providing 3 
vocational education ^n cor:rections the prominence it deserves. 

The heed to study vocational education programs in correc- 
tional institutions throughout the United States has been high- 
lighted in r'ecent Federal legislation. In five sections of. the 
Educational Amendments of 197^ (Titlfe 11, Sec. 202, VEA 63 

amended. Title P.art A,^Sec^ 105 (^) ' ^^-^^V f • M n V 
(A); sec. 134 V(4 (5).; Sec,; 150 (b) . (1) (D) ; Sec. 162 ^a) -(11)) 
• corrections is pr.ominently mentioned, A contribution to that_ , 
need was met by the study reported in this document ./ The^ ^ 
purpose of the National Study of Vocational Educatiori in Correc- 
tions was to describe the status of vocational education programs 
in adult and juvenil'^ correctional facilities throughooat the 
United States. 



^Liptoh, Douglas; Martinson-, Robert; and Wi Iks:, Judith. 
The Effectiv eness^ of Correctional Treatmen t— A Survey of 
Treatment Evaluation Studies (New York; Praeger Publishers, 
1975) . ~ 

' ^F. Patr-ick Cronih, et. al. , Workshop f or -Improving, 
vocati onal Education in Correctiona l Institutions ; Proceedings 
of the Project (Columbus, Ohio: The Renter tpr Vocational \ 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1976). . ^ 
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Objectives of the Study 

The four objectives which were proposed for the eighteen- 
month study were; 

!• To describe the state-of-the-art by means of a 
literature review and document analysis... 

2. To iden'ti^fy and synthesize a set of standards by 
which vocational education programs, operations, 
and outcomes may - be .evaluated , 

3, To survey nationally all vocational education, 
programs -in corrections. 

4 • To study in-depth selected, pro^grams with par- 
ticular emphasis on how well the programs meet 
the developed standards. _ - 

In beginning work on the four objectives! a work breakdown 
structure "^of study tasks to be completed and a time phase -net- 
/ work of those tasks were developed to coordinate study activi- 
ties. Figures 1 and 2 display the work breakdown structure 
.and time-phased network respectively. ' /. 

As a result of completing the specified tasks, the study 
was to produce four (4) products: 

le Review Of Literature on Vocational, Education 
in Corrections 

2. Survey Report 

3. Site Visits Report 

4. Standards for Vocational Education in ^ 
Corrections | 

The next section of this report describes in more detail 
the specific procedures (tasks) accomplished to complete the 
study and meet its objectives. 

■ * 




Figure 1 
WORK BREAKDOWN STRUCTURE 



Component 



Tasks 



1.-.0 

Kevxew or iLitera— 
i ture and definition 
of terms 


Define terms for 
project use 


1.1.1 

Meet \^ith sponsor 
and discuss terms 

i.r.2 

Meet with appropriate 
interagency' represen- 
tatives ' 


* 


\ 


\ 


1.1.3 

Develop list of opera- 
tional definitions 




1.2 

Identify literature 
sources 


1:2.1 

Search mechanized in-, 
formation systems 






{ 

I 


1,2.2 

Search L.F.A.R. and' 
u.s.p.E. reports/ 
studies ; 








1.2.3 

Search journals and 
other published 
Material 








1.2.4 

Search selected state 
reports 




1.3 

: Gather literature 


1.3.1 

Select literature 








13 2 

Gain documents through 
appropriate means 


■ { 


1.4 

Review and synthe- 
size literature 


\l.4.1 
'Develop review format 

\ 

1.4.2 

Establish" review 
:^ schedule 

\ 
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Component 



■2.0 

Develbpment of 
standards for 
vocational -edu- 
cation in correc- 
tions 



\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



H \ 



Activity 



Tasks 



2.1 

Coordinate avail- 
able standards • 
found for voca<?- 
tional education 
with thpse .stan- 
dards established 



2,2 

Panei\ development 
standards 

\ 



1 4 • 3 

Review material and 
record according to 
format 

1.4.4 

identify and specify 
^information gaps 

2.1.1 . * 

Identify sources of 
standards 

2-1*2 

Identify supporting 
documents 

2- 1-3 

Acquire standards 

2-1-4 . . ^ 

Staff synthesis of 
standards; identifying 
overlap and conflict 
between vocational edu- 
cation and corrections 

2-2J1 

Identify panel members 

2.. 2] 2 - • ' 

■^Assure panel member- 
ship and appraise . 
members of. responsi- 
biliities 

2.2J.3 

Panel reviews and re- 
turns staff draft sny- 
thesis of standards, 

1 

2.2.4 

Staff revises standards 
from panel input 

2.2.5 

Panel reviews and re- 
turns revised draft 



Component 



Activity 



Tasks 



3.0^ 

Conduct survey to 
establish data^^ 
bas^^ for voca-r \ 
tional education 
in corrections 



2 . 3^ 

Standards are re-' 
vised as »survey and 
site visits proceed 



3.1 , X 

Develop survey 
Instrument 



2.2.6 ^ 

Staff revised standards 
2 . 2 • 7 

Panel meets as a group 
^to develop draft stan- 
dards from first two 
reviews 

2.3.1 

Information gathered 

isr compared fc6 dra^^t 
standards 

2.3^2 

Revisions are mad^ in 
"^raft standards as 
needed 

N 3.1.1 / 

Deteripine specific/ 
information objectives" 



3.1.2 

Specify instrument 
recipients 

3.1.3 

Draft preliminary 
instrument 

3-. 1.4 

Select test sites 



3.1.5 

Arrange for instrument 
tests 

^3.1.6 

Test instrument 

3.rl7 , ^ 
Revise Instrument 

3.1.8 

Prepare final instru- 
ment package 
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Cbmpbhents 



Activity. 



Tasks 



• 


- 


3;2 . 

Identify specific 
survey recipients^ 


{ 3.:2;i 
Gather names from, 
most recent data 
sources 




*• - 


„ * J , 


Check^ ^possible, problem 
^areas 


1 

/ 1 




* 3 .3^ - / ^ 
^ Administration .and 
foilow-^up 


•3. 3.1 

Prepare and mail pre- 
letter 


t 


! 




3.3.2 

Prepare arid mail sur- 
vey packet / 


/ - ■ 

/■ 


*• 


I 


i 3,3.3 • 
Record returns ^ 






*# 


; 3.3.4 - 
Fbllbwrup nbn- 
respondents with two 
mail requests 

, 3 3 V 5 1 ' ^. ' , 0 
telephone npn^respori- 

^ :dents -^md^bt^^^^^ data 
on ;Sel||ected items 


\ 


3,.4 

Analyze survey 
data ^ * 


3.4.1 \ ^' - 
Prepare analysis planf 

-/ . V. ■; 

'3.4,2 t 
beveiop\ -computer 
;prog:rams - . / 








3 .4 .3 

Keypunch, data * 






t 

\ 

\ 


3.4.4 

Kun analysis programs 




V 

t 


3.4.5 

Analyze results arid 
synthesize findings 



: t 
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. Component 



Conduct site visits 
to selected 
programs 



/ 



Activity 



Select, sites to re- 
ceive visits 



\ 



4.2 

Develop site visit 
/instrument Si 



4.3. 

Conduct site 
visits 

/ 
/ 

/ 



^ Tasks 

4.1.1 

Determine artd specify 
selection criteria 

4 . 1.2 

Categorize available 
programs according to^ 
criteria 

4.1.3 . . 

Select sites 

4.2^1 ^ ^ 

DetermihjB information 
requirements 

4.2.2: 

Draft preliminary in- 
struments 

4,. 2. 3 

Gather input on instru- 
ment from panel 

4.2.4 ' ^ 
Select and arrange 'f6f 
instrument test at on- 
s ite 

I c4.;2.-5- 

Conduct test 

4.2.6 ' ^ ; , 

Revise instrument ' from 
panel input and test 

4.2.-7 

Prepare final instru- 
ment package 

4.3.i 

Contact ;Selected sites 
and their affiliates 
and arrange visit 
. through appropriate 
channels 
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Coiriponent 



Activity 



Tasks 



5.0 

Project adminis- 
tration and pro- 
duct development 



5.1- 

Prepare quarterly 
and final reports 



5 .2 

Development of 
product #1 "Review 
Literature on Voca-:; 
tional Education 
in Corrt^ctions" 



•4.3.2 ^ 

Make necessary travel 
and planning arrange- 
ments- , 

4/3.3 

Conduct visits 
4.3.4 

Prepare, visit reports 
5.1.1 

Develop quarterly re- 
port format with spon- 
sor 

5.1-2 

Prepare and submit 
jrly reports 



5.1,.3^ 
Develop final report 
format with' sponsor 

5 ; 1 , ^-^^^^ , -^-^^ 

prepare and submit 
^ihal report 

5.2.1 

Determine specific 
product objectives 
and audiences" 

5.2.2 ^■ 
Outline product 

5.2.3 

Gbdrdinate formatted 
material and specific 
information gaps withr 
an outline ' ' .^^ 

5.2-4 

Prepare draft of 
product 



5.2.5 

Review and rev 



■1 ■• 

ise 



draft 



^Component 



Activity 



, 5.3 
Development of 
product #2, Survey 
Repqtt^' 



5.4 

Development of 
product #3 *'Site 
Visit Reports" , 



, Tasks. . . , 

-^2.6 
Prepare fihai copy 

5.2.7 ' 
Print and distribute 
final, .prbduc t*^'. : v 

5.3.1 

•Determine specific 
product objectives 
and audiences 

5.3.2' V ; ^ 
Outline product 

5.3.-3 

Prepare findings and 
heeded visuals^*- . - 

5.3^4^' 

Prepare draft produc|: 



5:. 3:. 5 • 

Review and^ revise draft 

5.31.6 * . - ' 
Prepare final copy 

5. .3. 7 

Print and distrib;ute 
^ihai product . f 

5.4.r 

Determine .specific 
prqducfe objectives 
and. audience • 



'5.4.2 / 
Outline ^product^/ 

5.4.3 ' / 
Summarize ^site| reports 

5.4.4. \ ^Jj "1 

Prepare dra^l^^product 

5.4 .5 ^ 

Review and revise draft 
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.^Component . 



Actavity 



Tasks 



5.5 . 

.Development of 
product #5 "S^tan- 
dards for Vocational 
Education in dorrea- 

^"tions^"^ 



5.4.6 

Prepare final copy 

'-5.4.7 
Print and distribute 
^final product ' 

' 5.5,1 
Determine specific 
product objectives . 
and audiences 

5i^5.,2 - 
'"^Oufcrine product 

y5.*5...3' ^ " ^ 
' Incorporate panel 
^devei^oped* standards 
wi t h\ ^in f oriria t iofT' 
gained) in site visits 
and \survey 

5:5.4 

Draft revised standards 

5.5.5^-^ 
. Gather panel- input on 
revised standards 

5 . 5 .6 : . 

Review and revise draft 

5.5.7 . 
Prepare final copy 

5.5.-8 

Print and distribute 
final product 
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PROCEDURES 

Thrs section describes* the specific tasks^ undertaken to 
^^hieve each of the study's .objectives. The relationships of' 
^e actiykities summarized below can be «een by referring to 
Figure. 2.. 



T^ie last part of this se.ctipn describes the study's 
National Adviaory eommittee and" Standards Development Panel 
participation. ' . , - * ' . • . " \ 

<^ . ^ t>\ Literature Review 



One of the first tasTcs undertaken by- project staff was the 
identification and review of literature describing education and, 
more specifically,, ^vocational education activities^in correctional 
institutions. ^ ^* . 

Tp identify pertinent literature, fi^e national information 
systems wer^/searched both manually and by comiputer. Using 
descriptor^ such^as: , , ^ ""'^ 

Educational Programs for Offenders 
. * Inmate Compensation , I - 

i . . Correctional Industries - " » 

Vocational' oTraining 
^. ^ Work Release , 

' ' * ' i Ex-Offender Employmehtv ' 

di large number o^f docunjents were identified. The data bases 
searched included: * ' 

• Abstracts of instructional and Research Materials 
in Vocational and^ Technical Education (AIM/ARM) 

Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

National Technical Information Service (NTIS), 

Dissertation Abstracts International 

National Criminal Justice Reference Service , * 
(NCJRS) .. . / 

- / . 
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,Careful review of\t1ie lists of documents narrowed down the 
number of potentially useful .documents. Eliminating documents 
from^ further .consideration for actual document review was based 
^n ;criteria such as date of publication and depth of coverage 
of vocationai^ediucation and educat/ion. 

- "^Literature, ihcluding research reports, books, monographs, 
gpeephes, legislation, and journa^l articles, selected for review- 
was accumulated for . irtdepth study • ,Upon^ completion of the first- 
risview a series, of "groupings" of th^e information was developed 
as?/^^Weans of portraying to the reader the important areas of 
vocational education \in corrections. This approach was not 
satisfactory because ther^ were too many- areas. Further, the 
relationship between each area was difficult to describe in 
order to enc3 up with a total/ idea of what the diverse literature 
sources were saying vocational education was like. < -C^^'^' 

■ ■ ' . • 7^ ' • ,^ ■ \ > 

Careful, review of the initial. topic groups and re-readimx 
of the-literature provided a better way of organizing the liters 
ature.^ studying, the literature in terms- of i y ' 

1/ prevailing "mo^dels" of punishment arid retribution, 
rehabtiitatidri; and re^integrat'cont 

2. survey research which detailed needs,, failures, 
*t and successes of vocational educatiori, education, 

-and training/industry efforts^, and; 

, \/ \^ / ' ^ : ' ' ) . 

v?.. proposed models; for effective rehabilitation edu- 
^ caption, counseling, training, and parole/probation 

programs^, ' : ' - i ^ ' 

tjie reader is provided a synthesis c/rganiz^^^ by the issues or 



"charges" facing the prbfessipnal fiel^. 

^he results of the literature review were both disheartening 
arid encouragang. There is much cpnfusibn in describing what^ was, 
whatris, ah^d what could or should be in regard to vocational 
education opportunities in corrections. Yet, there is hope in ^ 
terms.^pf the numbe]; of people, the amount of moriey iriyested in, 
•arid ,^he concern being shown for the benefits from providing 
vocational education for incarcerated* individuals. 

The reader is referred to Appendix A for \^ complete copy of 
the'' review entitled Vocational Education in Corrections; . An 
Interpretation of ^Current .Problems^^and \Issues . The publicat ion 
is the first techriical report of the study. \ 

■•/ - • •■- . . \ 



standards Development 

..... ^ 

Development of the national standards for vocational ^du'^^ 
cation programs in correctional institutions was the secon^ 
objective of the study. Completion of thi^s task^^volved com- 
^pletihg five steps. First, a search of the literature in the 
fields of vocational education, education, Icriminal^ justice,^, and 
correQtions was conducted ."fco loe^ate existent stanciards and 
standards development processes. ^ \ 

Second, with appropriate literature, project ^staff 
synthesized a set of 32 standards in five broad areas (curric- 
ulum and instruction; students; staff? organization and admin- 
istration; physical plant, equipment ^ and supplies) . 

Third, a panel of eleven experts «in • cpirfections \and voca- 
tional education reviewed the .standards and suggested^ alternative 
wording, organization, and standards. The panel reviewed the 
^standards four separate times. ' v . ^ ^ . * ' 

The fourth step was field validation of the 'developed draft 
standards. Review of the standards by administrators and 
teachers who daily conduct vocational programs uwas a means of ' 
determining whether or not the standards addressed xeal situa- ' 
tfons. . ' . . ; /-^ ' ' I 

Fifth, and finally, tbo standard^ were reviewed by the 
project's national advisory committee (see next section) . This 
committee of experts in vocational education and correct ion s^^ 
provided' a f^inal review of the field-validated: standards. .Their 
review resulted in the addition of two standards. One (Standard 
h2.9) in the Students area dealt with providing a plan to make 
credits earned in correctional institutions transferable to 
ediQcational institutions in. the community. The other standard 
^added (Standard 4.11): was in the area of Organiza'tion and 
Administration. It dealt with having a plan to identify and 
eliminate any type of discrimination in any facet of the voca- 
tional program operations. The committee also suggested minor 
editorial changes.^ 7^ ^ ^ . . 

The development and validation of standards is described • 
in more^-detail in two publications appended to this report , / 
(.see * Appendix B , Standards for Vocational Education Programs in^' 
Correctional Institutions : and Appendix D, Validation of Stan^ r-/ 
dards for Vocational Education, Programs in Correctional -Inst i'tu^ 
tions; ,; Report, of Site Visits ) > The "Standards'* document' irt'^Y*/"'^ 
Appendix ^xis the second technical report of the study. '4/ 
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Purvey .»of Vocajbional Education Programs 

Objective 3 for the ^study was that of" examining, via a 
mailed survey, Jill vocational education programs in correctional 
institutions within the United States. This part of the study 
was designed to .develop a national data base describing various 
aspects of vocatipnal' progr^ The purpose of collecting^ the . 
data was riot to create , a comparative analysis of the .programs,, 
the states, or the other typfes of categories which programs' 
could be placed for comparisph" purposes. Instead, the data 
,base was being created with the hopes that it would be reviewed 
and\ analyzed by otHey^ as* well as periodically updated (perhaps 
every two to three years). 'Further, it^was hoped that such-a 
data base would serve as a sourc.e of information for .policy 
makers. Such a jini£ied data. base could be invaluable in helping 
to create: a cohe"sJ.ve, conjpreherisive, arid uniform vocatiqrial 
education ^actiyi'^y, across states and governance boundaries in 
which corr^ctiOLnaKiristi'tutions operate. \ 

\ Following the^lWad estatbrlished by the U.S. Department of - 
Labqr study<i^one by Battelle in 1974,^ this study expanded on the 
typek and number of questions tp be asked. A pilot test form?' t 
of; tne .s\iryey instruments wa&^ four persons from the 

Ohio Vputh Commission and Gliio Department of Rehabilitation and 
Corrections. Their review of the instrumjsnts,. Form A jand Form B, 
suggested several minor alterations to aid in making f illirig out 
the foVms easier for. respondents. ^ 

The Forms A and B were designed to elicit general .institu- 
tion responses (Form A) and. specific program data (Form B) . 
Appendibes E and F show complete copies of the survey forms. 

During development an^d pilot testing of. the instruments a 
thorough review of directories and people resource lists was 
made ''to ascertain who should be contacted to coil.ect data . It 
was decided that* the best approach would be to "start at the 
top." # : 

For state cori^ectiorial facilities, i^ofch youth and adult, 
the heads, (directors^ superintendents, et^c.V of eaich separate 
or combined state agency responsible f or^1:he\correctional 
facilities was contacted. That. person wgs asR^ to identify ^ 
which correctional facilities' within 'the^^ statV had vocational 

^programs-^ The^n^the person was asked whbln^Uld be.-the most 

appropriate and knowledgeable person Jt^ the ±ype of 

data' the study was look|ing for. in many"\^c^ses--the^staff^ was ' 
instructed to send survey forms to specific people within 
individual institutions. Sometimes J^his. person was; ,an^ educa- 
tibn director; sometimes,^ more specifically^, a vocational 
education director or cooVdiriator was named. In ^^ther cases 
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an individual institution representative such as the treatment 
director or superintendent or warden, was named. Thus^, in many ^ 
instances, the survey forms were sent directly ^o each institu-\,- 
tion, ' . 

In several states the forms were required to be sent^to a 
central state office* There, some person responsible data 
collection within the state or overall supervision o± 'OTordiha- 
tion of education programs, filled out the survey 'forms for 
each* institution. This method^ of providing data was l^ s 
desirable than that previously 'described because t^Jjl^ults 
were biased toward possible confusion of specific institution • 
data. Also, the possibility of putting aggregated state data 
(e.g. expenditures) in lieu of institution-^specif ic data was 
greatly heightened, a situation which would not reflect 
accurately the status of individual institutions. 

In th% case of Federal Bureau of Prisons and military 
institutions; the appropriate national level director was con-." 
tacted. /In these two governance jlevels^^^r institutions the 
study staff was^ instructed to contact each institution offering 
Vocational .programs.* , * , ^ ' 

The most difficult group of institutions to identify as • 
ones providing vocational programs was that of jails. There 
are over 4, 000 jaiils in.'^the United States. But from a common 
sei^se approach it was believed that relatively^ few ^would be 
l^rge enough to offer any kind of vocational educational 
opportunities. , ' , 

From a survey of educational efforts in jails which identi- 
fied' some 400 general education programs, the study decided to 
include all 400 jails in the survey in lieu of trying, to contact 
many \per sons to ascertain which jails had vocational programs.. 
Maijiing the survey was far more cost and cime effective than 
tefjeplTbriing. 

^ aA. the last minute, it was decided to include Canadian 
f ederalAinstitutions in the survey. ^Irovincial institutions and 
locc^l jaVis were not included in the Canadian part oif the survey. 
InclusioiV of Canadian institutions, very similar to American ones, 
was belieyed. to add to**a better p^icture of what the type of edu- 
catiqnal efforts and discussionsjwere like in North America. 

.All persons indicated as being "contact" people to coihplete ' 
the siirvey korms wore telephoned and instructed how to handle 
the jg^urvey forms. Study_^^af^j^Adetermined during this call how 
many Form A and g' survey instruments to send to each person. 
Surveyl forms were mailed to tW appropriate con,tact persons 
along with a self-addressed, return ppstage--paid envelope. ' ' 'K,. 
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Eight weefe.s a'fter the initial mailing a follow-up letter 
was 'Sent to thd^e institutions which had not returned question^- 
naires. Some institutions upon receiving the follow-up letter 
requested^ more survey "forms, or indicated they never received 
the initial set \of forms.l The proper quantity of forms were 
sent to each inatitution\ responding to the follpw-up letter. 

,Four weeks after the \fdllow-up letter, telephone calls 
were made to nonArespondent institutions to determine the reasons 
for not having received the completed\ forms. Several instiga- 
tions had sent completed foWs which were eventually determined 
to have been lost^in the m^il. .Some institutions indicated 
they had' not completed forms yet but would, do so. Continued 
telephbne contacts were made\ with non-respondent institutions 
to ^it tempt to get as complete returns as possible. 



- nfis were ret^iirned xi 



As .survey forms were returned x,hey were recorded, reviewed, 
and edited. All reigphses to\data were scrutinize'^ for accuracy 
and for logical resppnses. Any data thoughit to be inappropriate 
for the various^que^stions were\ checked via telephone conversa- 
tions> with the person, whp was listed as having completed the 
survey forms.- This editing and checking of responses led to 
production of more credible dati^a. Even then, the .clarification 
process sometimes ied, to deletion of respondent data. Responses 
made on thexforms were thought to be;;;proper by the re^spondent, 
but upon questioning, turned out to be in error. These* 
responses were deleted because it was not possible to gajbher 
accurate data for certain questions from the respondents. 

After data was edited, they were sent to be 'keypunched^ and 
verified on data cards. Subsequently, the data cards were 're- 
corded on a Statistical Package for the Social Science's (SPSS), 
data file. Execdtibn; of FREQUENCIES AND CROSSTABS programs 
within SPSS cremated a' number of daf.a tables. Data such a^ ^ 
to.tal facility expenditures (Form A, Ques*-ion 18)* upon examina- 
tion were found to be highly questionable because of the low and 
high extremes. Data provided for student pay (Form A, Question 
29): was incom^^lete. Thus, although efforts were made to gather 
complete and accurate d.ata, some data could not he analyzed or 
reported properly. V ' ^ 

Analysis "df the data and its reporting, centered- on" ^ • 
describing tlje frequencies- and percents of responses to * ^ 
questions" when grouped by youth inmate and adult inmate institu- 
tion^ (as defined and classified in the American Correctional 
Association Directory of Gbrrectional Institutions, 1977) as 
well* as* by totals for all respondent, institutions. 
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The display and exploration of the data will be\ found 
\ in Appendix' C, Vocational Education in Correctional Institutions ; 
Suihinary. of a National Survey , This report of the national sur- 
vey is the third technical report of the study. . - 

't 

ih-Depth Study of Vocational Education Prpgrams 

Initially, the in-depth study ol vocationai education pro- 
grariict {{site visits) Was proposed " . . . to study in-dbp^h^ 
selected programs with particular iemphasis on how well programs 
me c the developed standards -.."S This "evaluation" of on- 
going prpgrams was perceived as aryalid means of -^checking the 
appropriateness of the standards.* TWenty to twenty-five^ sites 
weTe-^to be visited. A site was dejEinedras " . ^..^ivpr^^^fg^r^iza - 
tional entity conce>:ned with vocatioTif^^jeducation^^ih corrections. 
Thus, a -site could be a state depai'xment of education, a metro- 
politan o^ty jail, a correctional school district, a state 
planning agency for Criminal Justice,, a state department of youth 
servides or similar o^rganizatiori. * ^ ^ . 

As work on the standards progressed,* k1iowl§dge of the status 
of education as a whole in correctional institutions was accumu- 
lated. This- knowledge led to the conclusion 'that in-depth; 
"evaluation," stufiy, examination, or whatever it could be called, 
^was'^not a viable means of checking the validity of standards. 
It would probably be interpreted as someone judging the worth 
of the vocational programs in ah -organization, ^comparing one 
organization with another^ and labeling "good" *and "bad" pro- 
grams. The threatening situation such site visits could create 
was viewecJ as detrimental to the creation and acceptance of 
standards which could positively affect vocational education in 
corrections. , * . , 

Further, review by or evaluation of programs in "state 
department of education," "state planning agency for Cr.iminaL^ 
Justice," or "similar organizations" was considered redundant 
to the use of the eleven-member standards review panel and 
twelve -member advisory committee. Since these people repre- 
sented those organizations, getting* reactions from the organ- 
izations would not be as va'luablfe^as obtaining i^t from people 
who daily conducted programs. , * 



•^The Centetr for Vocational Education, Proposal entitled 
A National Study of Vocational Education in Corrections 
(Coliambus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1976) , p. 19^j^ 

."^Ibid: ^ 
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• Therefore, it was decided that two changes^ should be mad^e ^ - 
iri the. in-depth study of vocatiohal programs part of the study. 
First., t^e purpose of the visits, would be to: get reactions to thei 
standards'. Those visited' would be asked to give their opinion ^ * 
concerning, the, standards.' They would be asked whether or hot 
the standards represented what all vocational programs should 
strive to be. . The visits, then, were no longer designed to com- 
parie or evaluate existent programs with the standards. Second, 
in lieu pf defining sites to include department-level organiza- 
tions,' all sites were dgfined as correctional institutions known 
to have onrgoing vocational, educafc ion programs. 

___^--^The'§;e^ the study were believed to lead to a 

more productive evaluation and acceptance of the standards. In 
addition, it was possible to include more correctioriai institu- 
tions in the , visits and thus gain .more first-hand experiences 
With on-going vocational .programs; ' . , 

The thrjist of the site,, visitation of institutions chanqed 
from evaluation .of programs to /determining compliance with untested 
standards; Site visits became a way to validate thfe standards 
with professionals who worked in the field every day. It became 
a means of g^ettihg reactions to stahdards from the very people 
Who eventually will be charged with impiementing the stahdards 
arid held accountable for meeting the^ standards. 

The rieW thrust .of the site visits exppsed people to the 

standards, got their .reactions to them for purposes of revising 

standards, and helped the project gain first-^hand knowledge ;of 
existent vocational programs. 

A complete descriptibri of the design and completion of the 
site visits is cpntfained in AE)pehdix b. Validation of Standards 
for Vocational Education Programs in Correctional Institutions ; 
ReporJ: of/Site Visits .. This repor.t is contained only in the 
"final report." It is a technical report but it is not avails 
able, as a separ.ate -publication" like the other three appendices 
(A, B,' arid C) . > ^ " • ^ " 

' C ommittee .and Panel Participatio n 

TWO/ groups of persons associated With arid working in ^voca- 
tiona^l education; in corrections were created to advise and assist 
pfojiect staff^in Conducting. th^Natibrial Study^. A national 
advilsory committee cori sis ting of twelve persons was 

called together tw,ice during the 18-mbnth study. Their function 
was to initially review study goals, objectives and procedures. 
Their advice for improving the scope of work and making it easier 
to accompiish was invaluable. Their final task was that of 
reviewing the riatiorial standards and advising the study with 
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regard to dissemination strategies for all stuciy results. The 
"committee served as a resource group to 'facilitate the study 
% being of value to the Correctional Vocational Education field. 
The advisory committee members were:. 



Project Advisory Committee 



Lester Belleque 
Chief, Jail Inspection/ & 

Misdemeanant S^^Vtces 
Oregon* Division/ of Corrections 

Lowell A. Burke|t 
Executive Directt 
-American Vocational Association 



Ken Carpenter 
Ghiei^bf , CorrectSx)ns 
Ofifices/pf Rfsg^icmal Operations 
U . S . D&p^J^o f Jus t ice , LEAA 

Bennett Cooper 
Administration of Justice 
; Division • ^ • 

Ohio pepartmBnt of Economics 
& Community Development 

. . ' - ' It . " ' - 

LeRoy CorneLson (ex-officio) 
/Director of Planning . 
Bureau of Occupational and 

.Adult Education * 
U.S. Office of Education 



Dan Dunham, State Director 
Division of Voc-Tech Education 
Maryland State Department of*''' 
Education' 

Robert Fbsen 
Executive' Director 
Commission on Accreditation 
- (ACA) ^ ^ 

-Ruth Glick 

Chiefs Coirrectipnal Planning 
California Department of 
Corrections 

Byrl Shoemaker, Director _ 
Division of Vpcation;al Education 
Ohio State Department of 
Education 



Allen Sielaff 
Admin is t r a tor 
"Wisconsin Division of 
Corrections 



ajiermah Day ^ 
Dean, College of Education 
Georgia State University 



Anthony P.. Travisorio. ^ • 

Executive Director 

American Correctional Association 



The second group selected,, to assist the study was a panel 
to help in the development and validation ofy standards for voca- 
tional education programs in. corrections. The eleven -member 
panel dealt specifically with reviewing the staff-developed 
standards. The panel members reviewed the draft ►standards 
three times at their home locations. Between the reviews, 
study -staff revised each standard according to accepted re- 
viewer suggestions.. Upon completion of the three reviews, the 
panel was brought to Columbus for a two-day workshop. At the 
wprkshpp, the panel and staff finalized the. standards to be 
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< field validated-. The pajnel also suggested hbw and 
where the field testing should occur. The panel's help 4^ re- 

" fining the draft standards and suggesting a Sield test metho 
ology Was extremely beneficial in creating standards which sub- 
sequently were widely accepted in the field.^ 

The standards review panel consisted of the following 
persons: , . ( . 

Standards Development Panel 



Ralph Bregman 
Research Consultant 
National Advisory Council on 
Vocational Education 

Bill ^Broome;. 

Director of Research & 

Development 
Harris County SheriiEf 's 

Department 

Gene Combs * ^ 
Director of Education 
Indiana Youth Center 



Mary Ann ISyari 

Staff: Development Specialist 
"Special Education and. Spec ia]^ 

• School Division 
Oregon. Depar.t'ment of Education 

Shelvy Johnson 
Assistant Administrator 
Education Branch 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 



' Z . p. Maciekowich 
Director of Research 
krizona Supreme Court 



William E. Monroe 

Director of Career Education 

Windham School District 

Texas Department of Corrections 

Theodore P.. Shannon • 

Instructor , Woca t ioria 1 -Tec hnical 

Education 
The^bhio State University 



^Jdm Spears T'^f- 

Supervisor of Education 

Preston sjchdol 
^ Calif omifa Youth Authority 

Phiiiip Jf; Tardahico 
Director of Education 
Massachusetts Department of 
Corrections^ 



Ronald G; Tarlaian . * 

Program Specialist 

Bureau ok Occupational and 

Adiilt Education 
U.S. Office of feducatibn 



Summary ' 

This section of the report has brief if outlined the tasks 
undertaken to meet 'the objectives of the study. Ias has ^beeh 
mentioned in each discussion section, thej '^results of completing 
the tasks were a series of separate publications appended to 
this report. 
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'RESULTS AND FINDINGS 



Resuljts and findings of the activiti-es of the study are 
detailed in the four> technical reports found , in Appendices A, 
B, C, ahdt.D. The reports describe the accomplishments of having 
studied, vocational education in correctional institutions via: 
a) revieW;^ of .the literature in the field; b) deyeiopment of, 
.national ^tandards^ f or vocatiohai programs in corrections and 
site-validation of thosfe staridardsj^and c) a nations-wide survey 
of correctioiial institutions to colle.ct information to-create , 
a data base describing the status of vocational education in 
corrections. ^ ^ • 

-Ar summary of each report is the best- way ta descrj.;be' their 
•cont'ents in this part, of the final report. Review of' each 
report will provide, the in-depth ^^inforitiat ion the reader may wish 
to acquire i ' • . 

Review of Literature 

Review; of the literature on , vocational education in correc- 
tions was as much encouraging, as it was disheartening. There is 
much confusion in describing what was, what is^ and^ what -could 
or should be in regard to vocational education opportunities 
for ' inmates in cdrrectibhal facilities of all tyj)esv_./ 

The literature revealed efonsiderable disagreement over 
issues of what correctional institutions' should be doing to and 
for offenders^. It reveals wide gaps in defining what effective 
rehabilitatiprr;, education; counseling., traiijing.v arid parole 
efforts shpuid- be like. The literature further, reveals sketchy , 
ihformationjDn^successes and failures of various education ^ 
endeavors including vocational education. ^ , 

■fhe reviiew, however, did produce some heartening results. 
The amount of literature calling for study^ of arid improvements, 
iri education/trairiing ^opportunities for incarcerated individuals 
is a ray of^ hope. The reported riumber of people involved in 
and concerned with the.^amount of money invested in, and the 
concern shown for voc:,i|tional education efforts in correctional 
.systems shows the belrief there are benefits to be' had from such^ 
efforts. - ' * ' 

, ' ■ . Cv.. 
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standards Development 



'The development of 34.- standards for vocational education ^ 
programs in correctional institutions was an extremely interest- 
ing process. •* In the "age of accountability" these standards 
were welcomed by all who heard of their development. Actual 
.inclusion of them in the process of planning^ operating^ and 
evaluating vocational programs . remains to be seen. ^ , ^ • 

^ Nevertheless^ considerable interest was shown by cprrec- 
tional institution administrators, educational admihistrators^ 
teachersr and state and natiohail administrators and leaders in 
both correctional and vocational education fields 1 Their ^ 
interest was genuine concern that how something was being* 
developed and would exist which would l-end some concrete ^ 
guidance as to what vocational programs shouM be concerned. 
The establishment of some key statements describing all facets 
of .program operation were viewed as essential to informed 
de^cision making and discussions abpiit vocational education 
efforts . - ' • . ' 

The standards are now in the stage of being disseminated 
nationally. Further^ they are at the point tVhere existent 
and in-.the-planhing-stages vocational programs will use the 
.standards. It is the utilization^ and perhaps adoption and 
adaptation, of standards which will' lead to determination of 
their yilue in actual program operation. 

As they stand nowr the^standards are expert and field-- 
.site validated ideas of what should: work. Whether they work 

a qiieistion yet* to be answered. As they are ?tried and tested 
in the fire of on-going 'vocational program operation, their ^ 
merit and value fostering effects Cor correctional vocational 
programs will bie proven. ; 

Survey of Vocational Education Programs . ^ 

*i 

r The national sur^vey of vocational* education programs in 

correctional institutions involved ^some 929 correctional in- 
stitutions iji North America. State, federal, military, city, 
county, and Canadian youth and adult facilities known or thd'ught 
to have education programs, especially vocational education, 
iprograms, were surveyed. As results of the purvey 49.4 percent 
of surveyees returned data. State, federal, military and 
Canadian institutions' have, a response rate from a low of 75 ;0 
percent (military) to a high of 94.4 (Canadian) . The overall ^ 
total low response rate was affected by a 7.8 percent response 
rate from city and county institutions (jails) . 

** • 
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Of the 459 institutions which returned data, 83J7 percent 
("384) indicated having vocational education prograins. The 
remaining 75 institutions had career education programs or no' 
vocational training; situations which did riot qualify them for 
further "data analysis. * • , 

The 384 insticutions providing data, minus the 14 Canadian ^ 
institutions, were included in the data reporting. ^ Since the 
"age" groupings o^f youth and: adult are the most frequently 
used categor^izatioris for discussion about correctiprial . 
facilities and their inmates, they were the twp categori^.s, used*' 
to report the data. A total data category summarizied oVetall 
study results. No comparisons of institutions in yc^^utb/1&!id 
adult categories or institutioris in different govern ahi^e^^l-eye Is 
(e.g., state, federal, military, city/county) w.ere at«e|npte<|^^ 
Rather, the results of data analysis, were presented a^{^a» data 
base to serve as a starting point :for discussion, furjifi.er re- 
search,: aricJ comparative data analyst's 1 . ^ / 

The data show a myriad of facts and situa^tions which exist 
in youth and adult ihstifeutions vocational programs., By no 
means do the results indica.te a unan4.minity of purpose 03^ re- 
sults ^flowing from vocatipnal programs.. The^ data .do show . 
consider^abie activity of varying degrees going- on in the field. 

The data definitely show a need-for much further data - .^^1. 
collection, analysis., and comparison. They ?hdw the need for 
standardization of .term^ '""and ^clarification of purposes for 
vocational pro'gram efforts. 

The survey served as a -starting point for collecting in- . 
formation describing vocational education in correctional - * 
institutions^ From> this starting point of creating a data base 
continued efforts to imprbve vocational education in corrections 
can be strengthened by use of comprehensive data. 

Iri-t)epth Study of Vocational Education Programs 

As was noted in the procedures Stec:tion, the emphasis of 
this objective was altered to provide a more meaningful 
activity for the study.; an activity which wquld make the, study 
acceptable to the teachers and administrators In the field. 

As ^the objective was changed, it resulted in a group of 
185 correctional educators and administrators keenly aware, of 
, efforts; and their results td establish' tools (standards) 
desigried to assist them achieve the most beneficial vocational 
programs for inma.tes; programs accountable .for their" efforts , - 
and expenses. 



The field-site validation of the standards was an 
informative means of collectirig first-^hand information about 
reactions to the standards, reactions which could be elaborated 
and discussed to gain the most data for the revision* of 
standards. .Site-visits also provided a means for study staff 
to gain '.pore in-depth views, through direct observation arid' 
experience, of *what vocational education programs are likei 

'Summary - • ^" . 

OveraLl results of the study can best ^be summarized as, 
being a soundly based set vof facts and figures from which fur- 
ther study and discussions* can confide.ntly begin. The .study 
should pirovide the first milestor^e in the effort to aclfieve^ 
opportunities' to enhance the chances of Offenders obtaining 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes which will create an over- . 
whelming possibility of gainful and meaningful employment and, 
, life style upon release.' - . " 
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" CONCLUSIONS 

■ vocational education in corrections, indeed all of correc- ► 
tions itself, is in a .state of flux. Defining ' exactly what 
■vocati'onai education in- correctional institutions was, is, and 
should be, is changing every da^'v There appears to be no clearr- 
cut indication of what will result from the many efforts being 
undertaken to solidify the. position pf vocational education 
wi thill corrections systems. There aire, however, widespread 
hints tliat considerable discussiqh and trial of ideas and actions 
are -ongoing daily. Further, there is evidence (e.g,. , the forma- 
tion of the. American Correctional Vocational Association) that 
the forces advocating vpcational training opportunities for 
inmates are banding together to make their views known. 

From the activities of- this study the following: cohclusipns ^ 
are drawn: ^ ; " 

1. 'Vocational education/training for job placement is. 
tempered anrf' diluted as a sole- purpose fpr voca- . , 
cational prograras::^ by.~^;the-- inclusion of GED, ABE, post- 
seqondary , and' college level activities within, the 
scope of "vocational program" operations ♦ ' j ^ 

2. For job .market-and outside-world^re experiences 
yocatibhal .prdgrams dp not how have widespread com- 
munity acceptance or access. Prevalent punishment/ 
retribution models of "corrections'* inhibit* programs 
from gaining, siich access. There are few strong 
"reintegration" models- supporting preparation of an 
individual for work and living in the /free-world 

V.^ijrough actual experiences in that world. 
' * * , * ' . 

\i Training of correctional educators is not geared 
, toward education in niethods, of , dealing with adults 
already aware -of the free worl'd but lacking 
khov;ledge of how to cope with that world in terms 
of job skills. 

4. Thrusts for change; in vocational programs' and changes 
- * in* correctional philosophy at local, state, and 
national levels are not now guided by accepted . 
"slvandards" for vocational programs. • ^ 
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^ .5> Consistent terminology is not used in corrections 
^'-^ / to facilitate communications .between the growing 
numbers of correctional educators. 

6. Data describing the status of vocational programs 
are sketchy and not routinely collected. 

7. Widespread knowledge of exactly who is involyed in 
V vocational education ef forts^ in .cprrections is 

almost non-existent. 

p. Knowledge^ about the individual characteristics of 
correctional educa,tors is hon-existerit . 

V ,9. There is no unified plan - for improving educational " 
opportunities in corrections as, a whole acro'ss the ^ 
' . ' United States . ^ ' ^* 

In summary., the stater-'of-the-art of describing vocational 
education and education in corrections is in an embryonic 
stage. What is \known* today paints a dark arid gloomy picture. 
Yet, on the plus side are a score pf individuals dedi6ated 
to improving the situation and answering the questions posed 
by the confusion. ' 

•With approximately. 212,000 inmates in 370 youth* and adult 
institutions, there are roughly 16% currently enrolled in voca- 
tional. education programs. .Another 4% are waiting to enroll in 
programs. Thus 20% of inmates in institutions otfering ypca-- 
tionai p^rograms are interested or participating in. those 
. programs'. It seems imperative that coriclusions drawn by this 
^ study indicai:e a state of affairs which needs '^resolution-. If 
[ the 20% of inmates interested in gainirig, job skills is to be' 
adequately served, the conclusions drawri should not be allowed 
to stand without attempts, at resolving the situations they^^* 
describe. ^ 
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RiSCOi'lMENDATIONS / 

* f 

f 

WhiTe this study has served as a ''first ^scep'' towards 
describing vocational education in correctipnsr. several futures 
are implied. . * ji 

Additional study . of the, data . . There exists/ 'a considerable; 
amount of information withi'n this data base that has not yet been 
anaiyzedi Administrators , and planners could be! provided a great 
deal of valuable information through a detailed sti;dy of this 
repoi^t. Such analyses as comparison by states/ and regions could 
produce additional guidance for local administrators and voca-r . 
tional education ' personnel. /j 

- Evaluation methodology based upon standards . The, standards 
for- vocational Education in corrections have,/ now been developedv 
fijeld tested, and disseminated to the Field.^y NeeHed now, is an 
ef'f^t to design and develop a methodology Whereby local and 
state officials can perform program-specif ic , evaluations. Using 
the standards as criteria, instruments, foapis, and procedures 
should be prepared, tlien field tested, and/ disseminated for use 

by the professiW<i. ? // ^ 

^ ' If 

^ f • . I ' 

, Data reporting system ^ This study encountered considerable 

difficulty obtaifning reliable data .in seyeral areas (e.g* fin- 
ancial data) . An effort should, be made ^Lo develop and. implemeht^ 
a. uniform reporting system for correctional education programs.* 
Because of the diversity of program sup|port and administration 
this would not be an easy task. An examination of the Manage- 
ment Information System-- for VOQational/ Education and its applica-^ 
tion in corrections- shculd be made. ; . ' f . 

Vocational personnel in corrections . A number of facts 
emerged from this study that indicate teachers and other staff 
in corrections are not always linked with the professional field 
of /^vocational educatioji. This is appararit both from a prepara-^ 
tion viewpoint and from-^the point of professional practice. 
Because of the administrative structure of correctional vpcatipnal 
education, teachers often are not required to meet particular 
standards that insure a potential for quality instruction. A' 
study of teachers, their preparation, background,* and training 
is warranted. ^ ~ ^ ^ 
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The Nationcii Study of Vocational Education^^in Correcti6ns 
^ has made a valuable first step in, providing a dcLta; base about 
the field. Effort^ should not stop here but ratner, they should 
-Start here*' 



if 
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FOREWORD 



The state of the art of vocational education/in correc- 
tions is elusive* It can, however, be studied' im the light 
of the prevailing "models" of! punishment and retribution^ 
rehabilitation/ and reintegrajtion; the surveys/research which 
details needs, failings^ and Isuccesses; and proposed models 
for effective programs. j ^ 

The author has made an/extensive reyiew of the litera- 
ture relating to vocational education ip' corrections "and | 
'highlights current problems and issues^* The psychology of j 
retribution^ community -leased education programs^ and in-prison 
programs, factors affeating vocational education activities .f 
are identified. The kinds of thiiij^ahg^ program developmental 
legislation, and implementation a^fl delivery methods regarding 
vocational education in corrections are^discussed. i 

This publication is a res^ult of pne of the activities of 
the JSIational ^Study of Vocational Education in Corrections* ; 
Recbghition is given to the /pro ject • s advisory committee 
for their contribution to thef project. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The Center for Vocational 
Education '^"^ 
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I . PURPOSE AND DATA BASES 



The following paper is offered in partial fulfillment 
of the terms* of a grant (VEA^ Part Section 131 (a) ) 
from the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education^ U.S. 
Office of Education / to perforin a National Study of Voca- 
tional Education iri'^Cprrections. Its purpose is to pu€' in 
perspective the major issues in vocational education in 
corrections as thfey appear.. in the literature and to show 
trends. The review attjempts to discuss the key concepts of 
vocational education in corrections/ not as isolated topics / 
liut as integral parts of what have become general charges 
for the general public'..^ These key concepts involve re- 
habilitation ^ educatio^n/ and work; prison maintenance, and * 
service and industry; adult/basic education (ABE)/ secondary 
education (leading to a General Education Development (GED) 
certificate) / postsecondairy education^ an<3 college programs; 
programs for the incarcerated female; the needs> of specific 
prison populations; instructional modalities; and the pro- 
gram failure cycle. It is hoped, moreover, that the review 
will serve as a "primer" for those who are interested in 
the history, issues, and trends in vocational *education in 
corrections. 

Since this paper is intended as a general report on the 
state of vocational education in corrections /-^bnly the 
literature (see REFERENCES ) which the reviewer considered 
seminal and. we 11- supported was tised to identify the issues 
and trends and to draw conclusions. Literature providing 
supplementary dimensions to the issues and trends is listed 
in ADDITIONAL REFERENCES . 

This paper is the result of both computer-assisted and 
manual searches of the literature using descriptors intended 
to locate historical documents ^ recent surveys and reports, 
journal articles-; dissertations, and speei^hes and presenta- 
tions. The following data bases were accessed through the 
Lockheed DIALOG Search Services available at The Center ^ 
for Vocational Education.' " '\ 

AIM/ARM Abstracts .of iriatructional and Research 
Materials in Vocational and Technical 
Education (VT numbers) 

ERIC Educational Resources Information Center 
(ED numbers) * > 

NJIS National Technical Information Services 

Comprehensive Dissertation Abstracts 



'7- 



-Searches were also requested through the National 
Criminal Justice Reference Service (NCJRS) data system. 
The NCJRS descriptors; used were — ' ^ 

Educational Programs for Offenders 

Inmate Compensation ' 

/ . Correctional Industries - ' ^ , 

Vocational Training 

Work Release ^ 

• ^ Ex-Offender Employment 

Those documents not bearing a VT or ED number can be 
located by contacting project staff at The Center for 
Vocational Education. Ed-numbered documents are avail- ^ 
. [able as microfiche or hard (paper) copy through the ERIC 
^^^'^ , ^:pocument Reproduction Service (EDRS) . VT-numbered docu- 
y * ments are available through The Center for Vocational 

Education library or, by cross-referencing with ED numbers, 
through EDRS. 
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PI . INTRODUCTION' 



The litera^ture of vocational education in corrections 
presents itself as an astounding tug and push between what V7as 
and what is, and between what is and what could be. It ,ds 
both, historical and descriptive, and provocatively prescrip- ^ 
tive. It is a literature which can be honest and candid wh,i-le' 
it simultaneously undermines itself with the hidden^ assumptions 
and overt prejudices of writers, researchers^, theoreticians, 
and practitioners who cannot deny where they come from oir^to, 
what constituencies they^ar.e beholden, / 

The literature of . vocational education in correq^tions is 
quite unlike the literature of \fOcational e^ducation>^or the 
gifted and talented, handicapp(ed individuals ^ minojrities, and 
females. The people in cor-rectiqnal institutions' who will be 
touched, hopefully in a caf>aci tatting way7 .by vocational edu^, 
cation programs, are in our cullykre "offensive." They have 
committed crimes-agaihst-the-cUlture ("victimless" crimes 
notwithstanding) and therefore do not often b^enefit from the 
qultiire's bruised conscience. Offenders ar^ hot usuallyv as 
are other special needs groups , considered^ targets for educa- ^ 
t^ion or social action programs which attempt to "enable" the 
disabled, recognize the unique, make possible some kind of ^ 
social or economic mobility for the disadvantaged, or eliminate 
unfair biases which prohibit. a class of people' from performing 
to capacity and which,* in fc^ct, contribute to a cycle of 
poor self ^concept and poor performance. * 

\_ 
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CHARGES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS 



TheXstatus of education for of fenders leads^ persons 
invoLyedAn research and program planning in corrections to 
"charge" the educational community and the community-at-large: 



XI) 



(2) 



V3) 




to defuse the psychology | of retribution which so 
often governs the community's and correctional 
administration's a1:titud.^ toward of fenders and 
so of ten^.results In security-focused, punishment- 
/based ilistitutionalization, the segregation of 
offenders from-^" legitimate" educational insti- 
tutions, and individual, and program stigma; 

to call for coiranunity-based ^educational .p,rograms 
which are truly reintegrative and. provide exten- 
sive pre- and post-assessment >and.-g\iic^nce as 
well as job market-relevant straining; and 

-to exg,e<^^the implementation :^X^ATL-^ri^orr^oca::z, 
tionaT^cJuc^loh programs which ar^ once 
-PSW^Kologically rehabilitative^ ari'd successful 
" 7ar<iihg training for satisfying^ work in, the 

sys- 




smooth 

imple:m§ntation process , , a high rat^e of program 
completion, and adequate needs assessment and 
evaluation procedures for program/renewal . 



The literature\addresses the,*.charge 
prominently i|i\the form of surveys, stud 
and wprkshop mresen^t^tions.«_^.The followi 
this li^teratore ^ill include explanation 
touch 6a thejcommonly^heard charges for 

, discussion of the trends 
the issues, and observations, conclusion 



s described above most 
ies, suggested models, 
ng interpretation of 

of the issues "as they 
vbcatiohai education 

we can infer from 
s, and prescriptions. 



Defusing the Psychology of Retribution 

Oiir habits of mind regarding transmission of culture and 
mairitencnce of the social forces which keep us going as indi- 
viduals, communities, and nations have much^ to do with our 
sense of what to do with those who commit what we consider 
crimes against culture and society. Oiir earliest mythologies 
and philosophies abound with detailed descriptions of the 
punishments m^ted out to those who have so "transgressed" and 
are indeeci analogous J:o the myths of crime and punishment 
which prevail today^. These present-day myths reveal themselves 



in the historical developmeht of prisons and corrections as 
"models." • The following diseussipn of prison development and 
these models as they appear in the literature should bear 
upon the issues involved in th'fe vocational development of 
offenders. ' \ 

Pour general habits of mindXor '^philosophies , " are seen 
in the development of the prison system and the concern today 
with the preventive value education\ and training may have for 
offenders. The first' of these is tlite Old Testament sense of 
retribution which showed itself in the crucifixions of cenr 
tufies ,ago, in the stockades and witci\hunts in colonial times^ 
in the debtors prisons of the 17th century (Nagel, 1973), and' 
^tbday most prominently in capital punismnent whereby. ^iSqiety \ 
absolves itself of the crime of taking a NLife by -adoring the 
eye-for-an-eye revenge model. Adoption ofv this model assumes 
the deterrent value of punishment and the maintenance'' of 
community standards (Stanley, 1976) . Tied Ud in the retribu- 
tion model is the idea of penitence. As Sylvia Feldmah (1975) 
so aptly states— \ . 

Punishing the criminal was meant to serve 
two purposes: To be "a threat and deterrent 
to potential ^law breakers" (Nagel, 1973) and 
to be a means of regeneration for the crimi- 
nal by bringing about his repentance and so 
' cleansing his soul, (p* 1) 

The mid-1800 Vs saw^ the development of a second philosophy 
of how to deal with criminals - that of restraint,/ i.e. , 
incapacitating, if not taKing revenge on, the perpetrator. 
This restraint model is. exemplified in the Auburn, New York, 
prison in 1819 and in the revision of the Pennsylvania s^ystem 
in 1829, and is, like the retribution model, still part of 
the fabric of the modern prison system. In 1973, the NationaL 
Council on Cr^me and Delinquency still recommended restraining 
dangerous prisoners while paroling others. 

.A- third model in corrections is that of treatment ^ and 
subsequently rehabilitation, which evolved during the reforms 
of the early 1900 However, the strands of retribution and 
restraint remain clear. The offender is still seen as some- 
one who suffers from some dyf^trophy of the moral system and 
who will only get worse without treatment. Again, Feldman 
(1975) provides an accurate explanation of the ironies 'and 
conflicting forces involved in the call for rehabilitation. 

/^ere is7 the assumption that rehabilitation^ 
is a way of " . . . turning troublesome law- 
breakers into respej^Ltable adherents of I 
traditional values ""^^ (Nagel , 1973). Prisons I 
are not only meant to safeguard society by \ 
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isolating offenders but are meant as well to he 
^met^'anisms for change. Those to be rehabili- 
. \i5-tated are p,erceived as misfits: persons who 
are either psychologically maladjusted or inade- 
quately prepared vocationally and educationaliy 
to adapt to the needs and values of society^, (p. 1) 

B^efore discussing the fourth general model of ^ reintegra- 
tion 'it may well be appropriate here to relate the historical 
rble of work in prisons to the n>odels of Retribution, restraint, 
and rehabilitation. We may then, more easily .understand the 
more recent development of vocational education in corrections 
and its intimate relationship to the more contemporary reinte- 
gration model. ^ 

If, for example, we begin by looking at. the nature of 
early sentences, meted out, we see that the words "at hard 
labor" we^^ prevalent (Whitson, 1977). The prisoner's haird^ 
labor was" Indeed .society's revenge. HoweverJ, with the chaiige 
in philosophy from retribution to restraint ^and the subsequent 
increase in the numbers of those incarcerated, work in prisons 
served less as actual revenge than as maintenance of the 
prisons themselves. Prisoners were assigned jobs which resulted 
ihvprison-made goods sold for profit and which provided the 
prisons with cheap (i.e.. , unpaid! V labor for custodial and 
maintenance services (Bregman and Erey, 1975) . Quite ironically, 
then, as free enterprise conflicted with the prison industry 
interstate sale of goods, and as legislation was enacted to. 
prohibit interstate transporation of prison goods,- such prisoner 
labor needed to be seen in a different light - prisoners' work 
came to be called "rehabilitative," d.e,, a way of' treating 
the offender and providing a solution to the problem of crimi- 
nality. Prison administrators, well aware of .the changes in 
corrections philosophy^ permeating the field,. began to respond 
by caliing the work of prisoner^ training for "work habits" 
(Bregman and Frey) . The rehabilitation model took root, albeit 
not withc^ut the lingering presence of the eairliier models of 
retribution and restraint. Once more, Feldman (1975) points 
out that even thpugh prison administrations may subscribe to 
the rehabilitation model, there is often ... 

a conflict between the goals of punishment 
and rehabilitation^ It is doubtful^ that 
^rehabilitation and punishment can be acliieved 
simultaneously . . . too often . • . "the 
punitive spirit has survived unscathed 
behind the mask 6f treatment" (American Friends 
Service Committed, 1977) . As a result, the 
goal of irehablliation is often undermined 
rather than supported, (pp. 1-2) 

The intimate relation of the role of|^-ork to the vary- 
ing models for deliberating oh crime and its results is 
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even more intimate when we look at the more ^recent philosophy 
of xeintegration — the involvement of the •of fender 'in educa- 
tional, vocational, and social development programs which 
k attempt to effect his/her successful and satisfying return to 
^Uie community. With the recent emphasis on accountability, 
wVth increased national awareness of the problems of the 
prisons, and with the provision of federal aid for corrections 
programs came a feeling 'that treiatmer\t and rehabilitation, 
through in-prison jobs were no solution to criminality and 
that the work of prisoners ought, to be more -of a tool to 
,develbp skills for satisfying work upon release, to improve 
/self-concept, and to encourage self-reliance and self- 
-determination (BelL, Conrad, Laf fey, Voiz;, and Wilson, 1977) . 
Indeed, the psychology of retribution was notv simply being 
addressed but beginning .to be defused. ' 

The reintegration model in corrections makes one primary 
assumption which automatically results in a rationale for 
vocational education in corrections. This primary assumption, 
that the. of fender needs ^o make some kind of. effective adjust- ^ 
ment to society, derives primarily' from the fact that offenders 
have a history of sh'ort-term, low-skill, seasonal work at low 
wages and long periods of unemployment and that 95% of offenders 
will -return to the community through parole or at the end of 
their sentences., A rationale which appears logical and valid 
for vocatipnal education in corrections then develops from 
this assumption. The rationale goes something like^tiiis: 
t^e of fender -desires work more than s (he) desires to^ommit 
a crinie and will therefore not '^offe^id" if job sJ ills and 
legrtimate" employment are within his/her grasp. In order to 
acquire the job skills necessary for jlegitimate , satisfying 
employment, the offender needs training in up-to-date, market- 
able skills and exposure to the best of teachers and teaching 
methods. Vocational education for the offender, then-, is 
/considered the mechanism by which- the offender becomes first 
rehabilitated and then reintegrated into society witli no 
.economic incentive to return to crime. The offender is also, 
then-, assumed to Jiave no psychological incentive because 
excellent, relevant training has resulted in post-release job ' 
satisfaction (BOAE, 1976). 



Establishing Job Market-Relevant Community-Based 
Vocational Education Programs 

* 

Following quite naturally from^the preceding discussion 
is a consideration of the second charge — that of planning 
and- implementing. commiHiity -based vocational education programs 
which involve community input andj acceptance and which recog- 
nize simultaneously b^th the need' for training offenders in 
relevant job market skills and tlie need for helping offenders 
in the socialization and acculturation process other than > 
that involved in the penal institution subculture. Thus, the 
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chargev for community-based programs implies that vocational 



education an^ training 



personal history,, and 
offender returns. The 



is in fact vocational development and. 



as. such, -must deal witli the issues of the offender's^ self-concept, 



:he nature of the conununi-ty to which the 
following ^comments from a reporjfc-^n two 
community-based efforts in *Ohio (ClarlT, 1974) reflect these 
points, ^ ■ . ^ 
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There is a basic cultural challenge in removing 
offenders from the prisons that presently reinforce 
':heir socio-psychological isolation from- society. 
Assisting their reintegra*'lon with society can- 
not be accomplished ^without the active. .support of 
the community itself ^ . • Community corrections 
violates the concept of pianishmerit and walled 
confinement as an ethical or. even useful means 
of corrections, (p,, 5) 

r; 

Remarks from Feldman (1975) further support the call for 
vocational education programs for of fenders^ which are at once 
relevant to job market heeds anid also are community-based. 

N^w models need to be created and applied 
which attempt to bring 'to bear on the problem 
of 'crime and delinquency all the relevant 
resources in the community. Special empha- 
sis in these programs should_be given to 
assisting of fenderT^becpme /sic/ self- 
sufficient, self-reliant contrFbutors to the 
cojnmunity good, (p, 16) \ 

An example of a community-based vocational education 
program which incorporates the above theoretical statements 
is the Fort Des M6ines Community Centered Project in Iowa. 

... it^is most often used for offenders 
. as an alternative to prison. Its program 
encompasses those generally described as 
work or education release .... /The 
offender's/ education-al, vocational, and 
psychiatrFc needs /arej assessed/ .... 
' All inmates work on regular jo5"s in the ' * 

community and attend full-time \remedial 
education or vocational training programs 
offered by^existing community resources 
.... /Students live in/ two-story 
Army barracks located on a military 
reservation .... There are no bars or 
fences . . . the facility is staffed 
sufficiently well to allow a great deal 
of personal observation and control. 
(National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice, n.d. in Feldman > 
. 1975, p. 16) * . 

\ 5^ * 



, Various major research study results support the movement 
toward community-based education find training for offenders. 
One study recommends that all corrections education programs 
should "articulate more closely with institutions and organ- 
izations of the free community" (Reagen^ Stoughton^ Smithy 
and Davis, 1973) . Another study recommends that state and 
local Agencies increase their level ;Of services for offenders 
in the community (Joint Commission on Correctional Manpbwer, 
1968) . The same study calls for federal dollars to be made 
available to the private sector for management, d§i.velopment, 
research, basic education, and job training for offenders. 

The Commission oh Intergovernmental Relations called 
for ah expansion of commuiiity-based programs as well as region- 
alization of the state prisons and, thus, expanded work and 
study release programs which more deeply involve the community 
(Commission on Inter-governmental Relations, 1971) * The 
Commission, further supported a community-based educational 
program by calling for inmate training at prevailing wages 
in.:pri.yate industry branch plants • 

* • »► * 

.The trend toward community-based programs ^3 further 
recognized by the Presihent's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice which called for the involvement of 
colleges and universities in offender 'problem areas to be 
accomplished outside of the correctional institution (Pres- 
ident's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Jjustice: Task Eorc^ on Corirect^^or^s , 196 7) • 

C 

The literature has revealed the kinds of support cited 
above for community-based programs • But the li terature of 
vocational education ^in corrections also reveals critical 
prpbiems and constraints which inhibit and delay the develop- 
ment of quality vocationa3. preparation programs outside of the 
correctional institution; One such constraint is the physical 
and cultural isolation of the prison's own vocational program- 
from the community and labor world. This militates against 
any significant and productive contact with innovation and 
change in the nature of training and occupations (Whitson, 
1976) . Moreover f the lack of knowledge regarding the labor 
needs of the local community makes requests for community 
involvement difficult, if not unrealistic (Levy, Abram,^ and 
LaDow, 1975).. Also, a local educational agency which could 
provide the vocational programs needed by offenders often will 
face such obstacles as a program which becomes stigmatized 
(and thus affects the credentials the offender receives) as 
well as much opposition from local citizenry (individual stigma) 
(Evan in Cronin, 1977) . * 
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^ Establishing Effecj:ive In-Prison Programs: Program Design 
and Delivery/) Needs Assessment ^ Evaluation 

Even "though the movement toward community-based educa- 
tional programs for offenders is gaining much momentum, and 
even if that movement enjoys sxibstantial support from the 
ediacational community, the fact remains that the majority of 
offenders are not participating in community-based programs 
or, in some cases, any educational program at all. The charge 
of "providing educational training programs for prisoners 
which at once mitigate the prison subculture lessons they 
learn and also provide them with social, vocational, and 
emotional skills for dealing successfully in the free world 
iS' al 1- important . In-prison programs should not suffer 
because superlative models 'for community-based programs are 
rapidly developing, •^he prisons and their inhabitants re- 
main--the bars and wails will survive for some time even with 
the advert of more sophisticated^ funding formulas and exem- 
plary ^community programs. 

The need for vocational education programs for offenders 
in correctional institutions is widely professed, but often 
for reasons which result in ineffective programs. If, for 
example, it is thought that espousal of the Puritan ethic 
of salvation through work will result in inmate acceptance 
of and satisfaction with vocational programs, then the goals 
of the program cannot help but be at odds with the goal of 
.corrections (Roberts, 1971). Likewise, if the vocational 
education program is looked upon as a panacea — a way of 
simultaneously solving the problems of prison operations and 
security, statutory funding requirements, and inmate vocation-, 
al development, rehabilitation, and reintegration^ — its im- 
plementation can only be, at best, disjointed, haphazard, and 
unwieldy. 

The literature which addresses the aspects of effective 
in--pri*sbn programs is lengthy. Therefore, this review will 
include, primarily, discussion of recent comprehensive sur- 
v,eys, studies, and reports whose results provide ah appropriate 
way of looking at the kinds of corrections goals which should 
be part of effective vocational education in-prison programs. 
These documents, in their evaluation of a wide variety of 
programs, offer sobering data regarding what is wrong with 
those programs and, by implication, how effective programs 
should operate. 



The Battel le Report 

This 1974 r^ort by Battelle Columbus Laboratories to 
the Department ofl^ Labor on vocational preparation in. federal 
and state correctional institutions found that such vocational 
preparation wa^ generally inadequa t _ (Levy et al., 1975). 
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The results rof the study's mail. survey and 80 site visit 
interv;iew^ (wardens and 10 inmates/site) are hardly encourag- 
ing. ^'While the survey found that approximately 95% of the 
k million plus incarcerated felons would be paroled or released 
(a sizeable addition to the^ work force),* it also found that 
only one (1) in five (5) of ' the activities in the prisons' 
industries and maintenance and service areas provided related 
off -the- job instruction as a supplement to on-the-job training, 
that less than half of these activities focused on skills'" for 
posji-release employment, and that more than half the inmates 
were' assigned to these inappropriate activities. 

With such results as these it is not surprising that 
.whatever formal vocational training was offered was also 
inadequate. The number of programs in each institution was 
found to be too small. More than 50% of the inmates desired 
training which was not offered. And, even though most of the 
institutions recognized the need for new programs , only half 
were planning, to add any. Eighteen percent (18%) of the 
institutions had to curtail programs due to lack of funds. 
Moreover, of the mere 21% of inmates enrolled in these formal 
vocational training programs, only slightly more than half 
were expected to complete their training. <i 

Although the quality and quantity of instructi^al per- 
sonnel were found to be adequate , the criteria used in the 
.study to determine such adequacy were, at best, questionable. 
Formal observations of instructors were not conducted. Instead, 
criteria involved extent of experience (1) in the present 
facility, (2) in another correctional facility (3) in a free- 
world setting, and (4) in specific trades or occupational areas, 
as well as whether or not personnel were certified by appro- 
priate agencies. 

Program quality throughout the institutions was found to 
ba inadequate. This determination was based on the fact that 
only 32% of the programs had adequate facilities and equip- 
ment; that there was a lack of institutional commitment 
to reintegration through vocational preparation; and that 
86% of^ the institutions allotted less than 10% of their 
budget to vocational training. Moreover, only half of the' 
vocational education supervisors saw acquisition of job 
skil^^^s as the goal of their programs. Appropriate and adequate 
testing, guidance, placement, and follow-up proce'dures were 
foun(i to be lacking, and local job market information wyas 
generally not used because any subsequent changes of programs 
were perceived as too .difficult to implement.* 

The Battelle survey further revealed data which made 
clearer the weaknesses of present programs and the need and 
potential for\ vocational preparation for offenders. It also 
posited recommendations for improving vocational preparation. 
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The Weaknesses of vocational preparation programs in' 
federal and state correctional facilities showed themselves 
in ^data- which are disheartening. There- was a lack of 
clear goals and commitment to vocational preparation for all 
inmates. Indeed, as mentioned previously, only half of the 
vocational training program .directors surveyed saw the acquisi 
tion of job skills as the moist important goal, and half of 
all inmates were unable to /participate in any training program 
Asid.e from lack of funds and minimum allocation in facility 
budgets for vocational tr-aj-ning programs, the programs were 
not found -to be meeting special or individual needs. This is 
clear si^nply from a glance at the number of programs and per- 
cent of inmates enrolled: large institutions offered an 
average of nine (9) programs each with nine percent (9%) 
enrolled; medium-sized yfacSlities offered seven (7) with 28% 
enrolled; and small institutions offered four (4) with 38% 
enrolled. The programs were not geared to handicapped indi- 
viduals., older persons,^ bilingual persons, or minorities ^ 
and women. / 

Moreover, assessment and evaluation were inadequate 
and widespread: 40^ of the institutions had no coordinator 
for vocational guidance and counseling and job placement 
services, and less^^than 50% had organized follow-up procedures 
Operational problems affected programs also. 

Scheduling training was difficult because of unspecified 
dates for prisoners' release. Prison work assignments were 
generally irrelevant to training programs, undertaken, and 
over 40% of all/ the programs had not even been reviewed and/or 
accredited by jLhe appropriate outside agencies. 

/ - 

There was, too, a great lack of community contact — 
essential even if the vocational^program is housed within 
the correcti^onal facility. 'Sixty-^six percent (66%) of the 
institutions had no local citizens advisory committee for 
any programs — a fact which calls into q^iestion whether t];iose 
programs prepare offende'rs in any relevant way for job place- 
ment and success in -the free wofld. There ^was, also, other 
evidence of lack of community coniact. Only 33% oftthe 
instructors provided for regular tours by business persons, 
and only 30% organized field trips for inmates to local 
businesses and Indus trres, \^ 

Yet another weakness was the lack \Df coordination 
between on-the-job training and related^ instruction ♦ Only 
six ^>ercent (6%) of the^inmates working in prison ^industries , 
and only four percent (4%) in prison maintenance activities 
received related instruction. Only 14% of the maintenance 
activities involved approved apprenticeship training programs. 
And, in only 20% of the maintenance activities with apprentice 
ship programs could the trainee apply hours woi^Jced to outside 
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employment. The study also of^e/red extensive documentation 
for the heed for vocational ptej^lr^tion. The average inmate 
among the 224,000 inmate population was 24 years old, had not 
completed high school, and remained in prison less than two 
years. Half of the inmates reported having jobs awaiting them 
upon release — mostly obtained through friends or relatives-- 
b,ut half of these jobs involved unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor. Only 20% of the inmates reported that training programs 
aided them in finding jobs. Furthermore, the wardens estimated 
that 70% of the inmates needed job skills for steady outside 
employment but that only 34% of these inmates would acquire 
such skills. . * 

} 

\ - 

The potential for vocational preparation is equally well 
documented"^ The study found, as noted previously in this 
paper, that the majority of inmates still must obtain job 
skills in prison, even though the concept of community 
corrections is attended to. The data-show the potential , 
if not the eventuality, of this fact. For example, seventy- 
six percent (76%) of institutions with industries allow 
inmates to simultaneously participate in vocational training 
prpgrams. Also, while only 57% of inmate maintenance activities 
prepare inmates for employment, 70% of the institutions v;ith 
such activities let inmates take training programs . 

And finally, the study offers recommendations which, 
are sound, though most of them require .increased funding. 
One recommendation supports the current movement toward ' 
smaller institutions and shorter sentences, but notes that 
larger institutions (with more dollars) have more programs, 
although the opportvinity to participate may not be so great. 
Another recommendation advocates pay for inmates and reveals 
that 60% of vocational, training programs, 40% of prison - 
industries, and 50% of maintenance and service activities, 
allow for no pay for work done. When inmates are paid, the 
report adds, the pay is generally less than the minimum 
wage. . > ^ 

A third recofhmendation suggests motivating the establish- 
ment of quality programs through various reward systems for 
both prison administrations and inmates. Subsequent recommen- 
dations state that institutions need to be made less socially , 
not physically, isolated — that the distance from an urbanp 
center is not so much a factor regarding instructor salaries, 
use of local advisory committees- community contacts, and 
special programs as is the stigma already attached by the 
cbmmunity to the correctional institution; that more and better 
workvrelease programs involving greater numbers of inmates 
need to be established; and that shorter, more intensive, 
modular programs which allow for open entry and exit need to 
be implemented. 
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The Lehrgh Study > 

A/study recently completed by the National Correctional 
Educat^ion Evaluation Project (pne of LEAA's National Evaluation 
Program projects) through the School of Education at Lehigh 
University discusses issues in correctional education programs . 
for inmates (Beli,et al . , 1977)* Aside from purely vocational 
training programs;^ the study addresses other types of educa- 
tional programs whiich, indeed, mus't be offered along with and 
integrated with training programs in order to satisfy the needs 
of inmates at varied levels of achievement. The programs 
addressed in the report include Adult Basic Education (ABE) , 
Secondary Education, (or GED preparation programs) , Postsecon- 
dary Education, Vocational Education, and Vocational Education 
for Female Offenders. 

^ ' ^ .. 

. The study states' that -all federal prisons und at least 
81% of state prisons have' Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs, 
f unds for Which are provided by the Adult * Education Act of 
1966, and that there is a. great need in the area of literacy 
{Helfrich, 1973) • Fifty percent (50%) of prison populations 
were found to be functionally illiterate (Reagen et al., 1973)/ 
and at least 20% were found to have reading levels below 
grade 5.5 (Ayers, 1975; Research «for Better Schools, 1974; 
Nagel, 19 76, in Bell et al., 1977; Olson, 1975). 

The study goes Wi to discuss the issue of voluntary 
inmate participation .and incentives. One report states that 
ABE programs should have an internal system of immediate 
rewards and sjipOfl.d be voluntary for those whose reading 
levels are above' grade 6 (Research for Better Schools, 1974). 
The .report ai?b states that the" issue concern^ teacher com- 
petence more. 4han educational techniques, that "concerned" 
teachers 'are' important in inmates' evaluation of programs, 
and -that a teacher in a correctional setting is more a mpdel 
or learning manager than a dispenser of information. Moreover, 
the s.ame report cites the need fo.r uninterrupted class attend- 
ance; pre-insjtruction diagnosis, individualized behavioral 
objectives, individualized learning plans developed by both 
teacher and. inmate together, innovative materials, up-to-date 
student xecords, counseling for release, and attractive 
learning areas. 

* Another issue addressed by the Lehigh study is -that of 
making ABE relevant to preparation for work. Again, the 
Research for Better Schools report recommended that inmates 
in ABE programs be counseled to continue their programs in 
adult education centers upon release (Research for Better 
Schools, 1974) . 

The issue of effective implementation of resources and 
materials in ABE is also discussed both in terms of the 
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need for a better communication system, or exchange, among 
all ABE programs and the need for a viable^ link between ABE 
state 'agencies and correctional education administrators and 
teachers (Helfrich, 1973). Moreover, teachers and administra- 
tors have had difficulty in finding materials and resources 
which have proven effective with inmate learners (Roberts and 
Coffey, 1976), andthere is a lack of trained, skillful, creative 
teachers who can use these resources, i.e., who have a func- 
tional knowledge of available materials for the adult learner 
(Reagen; et al., 1973). 

. The Lehigh study cites many sources on the issue of the 
paucity of evaluations and conflicting views regarding eval- 
uations. It has been said by^ some, for example, that ABE 
program evaluation should be restricted to observable beh 
iors establii^hed as goals (Ryan, - 1973) . Others, however^ 
would base evaluation only on the academic and vocational skills 
acquired by the inmates, not on rehabilitation goals achieved 
(McKee, 1971). And still others view evaluation as either 
the impact on recidivism (Roberts, 19 71; Lipton, Martinson, 
ahd^.Wilks , 19 75) ; the impact outside the correctional institu- 
tions :(Singer, 1977)^, or in terms of. immediate effects 
(requiring pre- and pos t-rte.sting) and long-term effects 
.(requiring a five-year follow-up) (Research for Better Schools, 
1974). - . 

The Lehigh study states ^that one of the most im^rtant 
issues in correctional secondary education is the creation 
of "educational districts" within the penal system so that 
state and federal financial resources become available. This 
involves, however, the willingness of correctional educators 
in the penal education district ^to give up some of theij; 
control to those whose goal is education , not security. For 
example, GED testing, when it requires out-of-cell remedia- 
tion, can be a threat to those concerned with security and 
adequacy of space. Too, frequent absenteeism caused by 
conflicting administrative scheduling of work assignments 
or counseling, can be frustrating for the inmate as well as 
instructional staff. Often, the study reports, there is 
hostility from administrators and guards toward the inmate 
who^ is getting what they perceive as a "second chance" for 
education, ilostility also arises between corrections officials 
and .teachers . * . 

This issue leads into the next — the need for defined 
objectives. The. question arises wlibther the secondary 
education program is seen as part of the total program (which 
includes vocational education, college preparation ,* etc. ) , 
or whether it is to become an end in itself. S /' 

In terms of the GED testing procedures issue, many 
problems must be addressed. For example, lengthy test waiting 
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lists., combined with eairly release, parole, transfer, etc., 
cause/ some inmates to fail to receive their certificates. Also 
too ;fmuch diversity in the pretests used for GED testing results 
in ^an extremely limited profile of students* achievement level 
and ability to enter the GED program. 

/ There is, moreoverJ^, the issue of false motivation — the 
/subtle coercion of inmates to enroll in the educational 
program because of the better opportunity for parole (Kerle, 
1377, in Bell et al., 1977); the instructional quality issue — 
the use of paraprofessionai; inmate teachers (Dell'Apa, 1973; 
Black, ^1975) ; and the progrcim delay issue — the delay of inmate 
education due to the conflict between admission processes, 
academic timetables, etc., and program entry procedures for 
state and. federal prison inmates (in federal institutions, 
program' entry is often on a once-a-week basis; in state prisons 
entry is on a semester basis ) (Clark, 1977, in Bell et al., 
1977). ' o 

Further, most of the secondary education instructional 
materials available for correctional programs are .either ^ 
desi^gned for high school students (thereby encouraging dis- ^\ 
.^J^^erest and low motivation) and/or are geared to passing 
the GEO' test. The educator then finds it difficult to deter- 
mine the necessity for particular program materials prior to - 
requesting funding for resources because there are no guide- 
lines for choosing. effective materials. 

.Yet another issue is the evaluation of secondary programs 
regarding factors other than testing results. It has been 
strongly suggested that all aspects of the programs be 
evaluated (Whitson, 1976) . Factors to be considered would then 
include such things as marketability of the equivalency certi- 
ficate, the effect of GED preparation on. inmate behavior and 
social acceptability, validity of the GED certificate in the 
inmates' social milieu in the free world, and recidivism rates 
as well. 

And, finally, there is the issue of GED preparation as 
college preparation, i.e., the fact that some inmates perceive 
the GED certificate as an indication of their, ability to 
function in a pos tsecondary program (Williams, 1977, in Bell 
et al., 1977) . 

Disproportionate attention has been paid to college-level 

programs, as opposed to basic education programs, over the~^ 

last decade (perhaps because promotion of postsecondary 
programs seems to be accepted as the most effective "PR") . 
More inmates have completed high school, and funding possi- 
bilities have been expanded. But, at the same time, problems 
and issues in postsecondary educatron in corrections have 
developed. The Lehigh study addresses some of these.. 
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The issue of the student selection process is especially 
prominent in the postsecondary area. Selection for these ^ 
programs is too often based on time remaining in the sentence, 
security clearance^ and* the nature -of the offence. There is, 
moreover, poor counseling concerning program criteria and lack 
of thorough pre-admission testing of 'applicants regarding 
ihtellrgence , achievement level, and personality characterr 
is tics (Marsh, 197*3) . . 

Teacher attitude appears- to -be an important issue, too, 
in postsecondary correctional p'rograms. Teachers are often 
more lenient in their demands with inmates tihan .they would 
or^ditiarily be with any other group, of postsecondary studen^ts. 
This leniency can translate as low expectation and "special- 
ness" which can of course affect student motivation adversely 
(Semuro, 19 76). ^ ' . 

In addition, this study points but, there is great concern 
about the inadequacy of the postsecondary program libraries 
and ^materials and laboratory space (which makes it nearly 
imppssible to offer physical science courses) (Emmert, 1976; 
Wooldridge, 1976).* 

The Lehigh study^s highly attentive to funding and 
legislative issues in its discussion of vocational education 
programs. The first issue discussed- that ,of the ^need 
for funds independent of the correctional institution which 
give the inmate autonomy in his/heir ^educational pursuits;. 
An example of such funding would be the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants (BEOG) . As the money for . voca'tional 
education programs stands now>. there is conglomerate funding 
(through, state departments of education, state departments of 
corrections, state departments of vocational rehabilitation, 
CETA, and LEAA) and multiplicity of sources as well as the 
uncertainty of continued funding. Thus, programs last only 
so long as the dollars last and are in fact often designed 
in the eleventh hour to meet availability of funds., 

w> .vQj^h^^ issues in vocational education in corrections 
are" pc^nted out and include the same problems found in other 
co:^rec^ional programs as well as such problems as the inmate's 
dif fic^^ transition from an environment of forced work habits 
and ji'ittle use of budgeting skills to outside, productive 
employment (McCollum, 19 73) . Also discussed ^are the need for 
site^specif ic needs assessment (Feldman, 1974)* and the need 
for/ a study of projected labor needs, skill training standards ^ 
development, and industrial contracting to ensure training 
eaui valency. - . * ' 

In addition, the study reported on the issue of continually 
updating teacher training in correctional education and 
discussed the need for a correctional education major in 
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teacher education institutions (Ayers , 1975; Kerle 1973) • / 

The study cited as. another issue the need for "affirma- 
tive legislation" regarding the lisfe of community resource's, 
more ^ work- release programs, and employment- seeking release. 
Moreover, community access of the prison, i.e., the prison, 
as a <3» community resource," is suggested (Kerle, 1973; Weissman, 
1976)', and it is reported that e^ctensive services fpr pbst- 
reJ^ease students are extremely rare, as is the^articulation 
of credits' to those in the free world (Cronin et al . , 1976). 



'The study further brings up the xrieed for, communicatic^n 
among program administrators .and cite^^^^the New England Resource 
'Center for . Occupational Ed\ication (NERCOE) report p'f 1973 as 
a document which established the importaijice of this need. ^ ^ 
The NERCOE report (entitled The Eirst Nat:j,onal Sourcebook ; j j 
A Guide to Correctional Vocational Training) offers a sampling y 
of vocational training programs regarding their impleihentatidry^ - 
funding, .and operation. Ali the programs described together 
met criteria of replicability, uniqueness, success, and dis- y-^' 
tribution ({or variety) . The programs are divided among sev^n 
categories: ^ \ ' ' ^ 

. " s|:hool aiid-^ollege Cooperative Programs 

Business and Industry Cooperative Programs 4 

^ * . Trade Union Cooperative Programs 

Professional and Paraprofessional ^Programs 

i 

New Approaches in Traditional Courses 

Short-Term and Pre^Vocational Prpgrams 

Organizational Methods 

,For reasons often discussed there are somewhat different 
issues involved in vocational education for female offenders 
^^han in vocational education for the general male offender 
population. The Lehigh study cites the National Study of ' 
Women's Correctional Programs (Click and Neto, 1976) as the 
base for any discussion of issues concerning vocational 
education and female offenders. Issues discussed include the 
prevalence of stereotypical courses such as clerical courses, 
nursing, food services, and cosmetology. It is pointed out 
that if a program happens to be non-stereotypical, ^it is ailso 
usually less complex than a comparable male program* Also 
discussed is the fact that the low number of incarcerated 
females reveals a general opinion that females are less 
threatening (and- therefore less subject to stiff sentencing, 
if a'ny at all) and that females will almost always marry to 
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be economically- stable. In actual fact^ 70-90% of incarcer- 
ated females will have to become self-supporting upon release 
(Morse ^ 1976) • Vocational education programs for female 
offenders share the issues and problems of the other correctional 
education programs discussed in the Lehigh study, and more. 
As Click and Neto (1976) point out: 

It seems clear that we need a different 
approach to planning and implementing pro- 
grams for the female offender,, an approach- 
based on an accurate profile of the offender,. ' ^ 
as Weil ^ as a more realistic assessment of 
her needs. It is not enough to develop 

• programs based on presumed. causes of crime, " ' 

nor in terms of how the female lof fender may 
differ from her male counterpart. A more^ 
promising approach is to focus' on the 
female offender as a woman, and examine how 
her needs 'relate to those of other women 
on the outside., (pp. xv-xvi) 



The BOAE Report , / ' 

The planning staff of the Office of the Deputy Commissioner 
of the Bureau of ' Occupational and Adult Education released 
a report in May, 19 76, entitled The Federal Role in Voca - 
tional, Education in ^Prisons . The strengths of this report 
lie in its discussion of obstacles to improving vocational 
education in correttions, funding agency roles, administra- 
tion problems, and problems of specific inmate> groups. 

The first barrier to effective programs is defined e^s 
the ambivalent public attitude toward security and rehabili- 
tation which results in a cycle of ineffectiveness. With an 
-institutional and societal emphasis on punishment comes , 
obviously^ an ineffective rehabilitative program which in 
turn leads to' an even greater concern for security and punish- 
ment. 

The report also states that while vocational education 
programs must be planned in the light of institutional security 
and the support of prison industries and maintenance and 
service activities, the institutional ethic of punishment/ . 
security must not be adopted. 'Also^ cited as obstacles are 
(1) the fact that vocational educators have continuous con- 
flicts with the academic educators and (2) that the responsi- 
bility for delivery of rehabilitation services is divided 
among federal and state agencies. 

As the report states, many of the agencies itivolved in 
rehabilitation of offenders are competing both in terms of 
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the constituencies they fund and the kind of statutory require- 
ments .they demand. A brief look ^at\ agencies' roles in funding 
vocational education programs may reveal why programs become 
ineffective; j 

The ul.S. Office of Education (OE) , through the Vocational 
Education Act (VEA) of 1968, can allocate funds for programs 
for the disadvantaged. However, many! VEA programs, the BOAE 
report* states , have become sex-role priented; many states 
include industry and maintenance programs as VEA'pro jects; 
and inmates^ are not empowered to havej influence in the writing 
of state plans which determine direct, monetary assistance to 
the states (for example, civil disability statutes prohibit 
inmatesl^froiri voting) . Inmates have ho input intol their own 
brograms. Too, public schools , have aptive constituencies; 
.prisons and jails, the report continues, do not. J 

The U.S\ Department of Labor (DOB), through the Manpower 
Development Training Act of 1966- (MDTAVf could allocate funds 
for pilot programs which included full rehabilitation services 
.and cooperation of both state and federal agencies in the 
development and implementation of th^; programs * MDTA was 
hot, however, utilized by most institutions and was limited . 
in its effect because it specified that training occur close 
to the release date. This resulted in the offender's oyerlong 
exposure to prison culture and, therefore, often 'less accept- 
ance of a training program. Moreover, MDTA didn't; fulfill 
its experimental function or its .goal of developing innovative 
programs in diverse occupational areas . It, in fact, focused 
primarily on in-prison programs and relied on established 
community progi;ams for other rehabilitation services. , It was 
replaced in 19 7 3 by . the Comprehensive Employment Training 
Act (CETA) . However, v;hile offenders are indeed a target 
group for CETA funds>, ongoing funds must be allocated by the 
states,, and target groups must compete with each other for 
Title III experimental funds and with all others,,for Title I 
allocations to states. Too, CETA wiTT'provid^^na new voca- 
tional education training programs per se fpr o'ffenders. The 
emphasis, rather, is on existing correction'al and community 
resources available for the vocational education component 
of rehabilitation services. As Gary Weissman (injcronin, 
1976) of the Office of Manpower Programs, DOL has stated, 
*\ . the Department of. Labor is not currently using • 
/earmarked offender program/ monies and has no immediate 
plans to support Vocationar Education programs in State 
Prisons (p. 77) . " \ 

The Omnibus CrimeXcontrol and Safe Streets Act of 196 8 
created the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) in response to the^ Results of the President's Crime 
Commission report in 1967. LEAA Part E funds provided for 
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the development and implementation of programs or projects 
for pons true t ion, acquisition, and: renovation of correctional 
facilities and for improvement of correctional programs arid 
practices (in the form of block grants and discretionary 
grants) • Part C provided basic grants to states for law 
enforcement assistance. Most of these funds go for the hiring 
and training of correctional personnel,- legal services for 
offenders, community programs, and rehabilitation of alcoholics 
and drug addicts. Only a small part of LEAA dollars goes to 
•vocational education programs. 

In June, i977. Attorney General Griffin Bell released a 
Department of Justice/ Study Group report which analyzed the 
LEAA and made recommyndations for its restructuring* The 
study group states: ' 

The detailed st?.tutory specification has 
encouraged state and local governments to 
focus more on ensuring statutory compliance 
rather than on undertaking effective plan^ 
ningV since they are virtually assured of 
^ ^ Federal approval of the final product as 

long as all the requirements specified iri 
the statute and LEAA guidelines are met.- (p. 8) 

In addition, the study group made eight specific recom- 
. , mendations for reorganizing the LEAA.. These eight fall V 
under two general recommendations: 

(1) Refocus the national research and 
development role into a coherent 
strategy of basic and applied research 
and systematic national program develop- 
ment, testing, demonstration and eval- 
uation, (p. 10) 

(2) Replace the present block (formula) 
portion of the program with a simpler 
program of direct assistance " to^state 
and local governments with an inno- 
vative feature that would allow state 

and local governments to use the direct / 

assistance funds as "matching funds'* 

tb buy into the implementation of 

national program models which would 

be developed ^Hirough the re focused 

national reseaisph and development 

program, (p, 14) 

It is the intent of the study group that, if the recom- 
mendations are adopted, states and localities will be able to 
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implement criminal justice programs to fit their specific 
needs. It remains to be seen whether, even if the recommen- 
dations are adopted, when enabling 'legislation will be forth- 
coming and, even then, whether the monies allocated will go 
for effective rehabilitation/reintegration programs which 
have appropriate educational components. 

The Federal Bureau. of Prisons (BOP) is also involved 
in vocatipnal education for offenders. The BOP is author-* 
ized to provide full rehabilitation services for federal 
prison inmaJtes. Educational , programs offered are: ABE, ^ 
Adult Seconciary, Education (GED) , Postsecondary Education, 
Social Education, Recreation, and Occupational Education 
(occupatipnal exploration, vocational education, apprentice- 
ships, and on-the-job, training in"*^ shops, 'prispn industries, 
ahd the community through work release). Within the BOP the 

.^Federal. Prison Industries, Inc., (FPI) "provide for the voca- 
^tional training of qualified inmates without regard to their 

'"-institutional or other assignments" (BOAE, * i976) . This 
sounds quite conscionable , .but it must be noted, ,the report 
.states, that FPI is- a profit-making corporation and that,, 
therefore, it emphasizes production through training, not 
particularly skill acquisition for job market success. 

BOAE further reports tfrat the administration of effective 
vocational programs for of fender^ involves such* problems as 
undefined concepts, the low priority of rehabilitation programs, 
the existence of vocational programs mainly for the require- 
ments of prison industry and maintenance and service, and 
the minimal linkage between vocational education programs / 
and other parts of the rehabilitation program (both in- 
prison and post-release). Moreover, BOAE offers statistics 
which show that most of the vocational training of offenders 
is for low prestige, blue collai, service job areas. This 
fact, the report says, reflects a bias regarding the work 
capability of offenders and concentrates on fulfilling in- 
stitutional needs. The data reveals the concentration of * 
training in but a very few areas and the small percentage of 
inmates who participate in even the slightly more job. market- 
relevant areas. Thirty-one percent (31%) of prison in- 
dustries fall into the following areas (one (M^^of nine (9) 
inmates participate) : • . ' , 

. furniture manufacture and repai-r ^ 

. garment manufacture 

. printing 

. tag and sign manufacture 

Ninety ^percent (90%) of prison maintenance activities are 
concentrated in two areas (48% of the inmates participate) : 




. general institutional maintenance 

1. 

. food services (BOAE, 1976) * 

The BOAE report discusses in particular the problems 
of jail inmai^es and female offenders. In local jails, the 
report* states , rehabilitation is generally perceived as , 
determining guilt since the majority of alleged offenders, 
are awaiting legal action such as arraignment, trial, or 
appeal. Too, the convicted* jaii inmate is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, therefore^ is serving a maximum sentence of 
one year (the average inmate serves less than six months). 
However, only 26.5% of the programs offered can be completed* 
in less than six months'. Furthermore, the jails are part- 
icularly oriented toward custody. Ninety percent (90%) of 
•jail personnel were found to be employed in either adminis- 
trative, custodial, or clerical capacities. 

* The report continues in its discussion of the problems 
of jail inmates by describing the limited training available 
(often, when offered, only in crafts and service work). 
Idleness and boredom abound because of "passive" recreation 
(radio, TV^ exercise yards), and the facilities are extremely 
cr.owded. There is a need^, BOAE says, for study and work 
release programs through which the jail inmate can learn i*^ 
thev community, return to jail, and complete his/her training 
atter release. - , * ' . 

The female offender population, as mentioned preyiou^^ly, 
also suffers from more extensive problems than are usually 
recognized. With a very small number of incarcerated females , 
the report explains, even the largest female institution has 
vary ; few inmates. The trairiing is minimal, therefore, and 
stereotypical (clerical skills and personal services) . 
Females, perceived as less "rehabilitatable" because their 
crimes (drug offenses or prostitution) provide them with 
more monetary* incentive than trades, are seen as less in 
need of training progirams. . Their crimes arc thought to be 
••victimless, and th^s ••chilvary factor^^ is strongly evident. 
Moreover, it is generally assumed that the 80% of female 
offenders with dependent children will receive welfare supr 
por,t upon' release--a cyclical problem at bestl 

The Education . Commission of the States (ECS) Report 

"This report was funded by the LEAA through the Correction 
al Education Project of the ECS and was released in March, 
1976, as An Overview of Findings and Recommendations of Major 
Research Studies and National Commissions Concsyning Educati on 
of Offenders . The' report offers analyses of the following 
five (5) national commission studies aijd five' (5) published 
national studies: * 
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. National Advisory Conunission on Criminal Justice 
'standards and Goals (Washington, D.C., 1973) 

Western Interstate Conunission for Higher Edu- 
cation (Boulder, Colorado, 1973) 

GED Testing- in State Penal -Institutions 

(John J. Marsh, Correctional Education , Vol. 25, 

No. 1, Winter 1973) 

An Evaluation of "Newgate" and Other Prison 
Education Programs (Marshall, Kaplan, Gans, and 
Kahn, Inc., 1973) , 

School Behind Bars — A Descriptive Overview of 
Correctional Education in 'the American Prison 
System (Syracuse University Research Corp., 1973) 
(SURC) 

Education for the Youthful • Of fender in 
Correctional Institutions (Western Interstate 
ConuTiission on higher Education, (WICHE) , Boulder, 
Coiui-c^vl^," 1972) 

The Criminal Offender — What Should Be Done 
(President's Task Force on Prisoner Rehabilita- 
tion, 1970) 

A Time to Act (The Joint Commission on Correc- 
tional Manpower, Washington, D.C., 1968) 

State-Local Relations In the Criminal Justice 
System (Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions,' 1971) 




The President's Conunission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice: Task Force on 
Corrections (Washington, D.C., 1967) 

For the purposes of this paper only the following (which 
appear to be more extensive * and/cr seminal) ECS analyses 
of studies will be discussed. (The SURC study was refer- 
enced earlier in this paper and will not be discussed in ^ 
detail here. Likewise, the last study's findings of tfie year 
1967 are reported in more depth in the more recent studies 
addressed. ) : 

National Advisory Conunission on Criminal Justice 
Standards and Goals (1973) 

An Evaluation of "Newgate" and Other Prison 
Education Programs (1973) 
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. The WICHE Study on Youthful Offenders Education 
(1972) 

State-Local Relations in the Criminal Justice 
System (1971) 

National Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
and Goals . This study resulted in many recommendations still 
pertinent today. It recommends, for example, that there.be 
^inmate involvement in curriculum development and that social 
and coping skills and bas^ic academic competency be part of 
the curriculum. The study advocates learning laboratories 
and programmed, competency-based instruction in wl^lch the 
student knows the objectives in advance of instruction, is 
offered open entry and exit, proceeds at his/her own rate, 
and can "test out" and/or "recycle." A 

In addition, the study recommends that correctional 
teachers be trained also in social education, reading, and 
abnormal psychology and that each correctional education 
department in an institution have on board a school bsychol- 
pgist and a student personnel worker. It also suggests 
the use of trained inmate instructors, and^the utili^kation 
of out-of-prison educational programs and correspondence 
courses for those programs not available locally. It Calais, 
too, for on-going, comprehensive training and evaluation 
performed in cooperation with community representatives. 

However, it should be noted that the committe^e's rec-^ 

ommendations are frequently of a "blanket" nature/ (e.q . , 
the call for teacher ratios of 1:12 and for learning labs 
at every institution) . These kinds of recommendc(tions there- 
fore may not be the best guide available. / 

An Evaluation of "NewGate" and Other Prisoner Education 
P rog rams . This report offers recommendations based primarily 
on the NewGate Model, a college 'education model developed by 
a project funded in 1969 through OEO. The stAdy calls for 
in-prison college programs which provide a college atmosphere 
and support services such as special recruitment, counseling, 
remediation, pre-release assistance, and pos^t-release finan- 
cial and -emotional su^pprt on a college camjlus. It suggests 
that programs should address inmates with litent potential 
and should have open admissions, outreach activities, and 
offer full time status and a diversity of courses and 
independent study . 

Moreover, the study recomm'ends that staff be hired from 
the academic community with staff rotation implemented by 
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the higher education institution and that there be individual 
and group therapy which is voluntary and confidential and 
in which the therapist is not an evaluator. The study further 
suggests that post-release financial support be based on 
objective, predetermined standards of performance, that post- 
release campuses have "after-care" offices, that post- 
release participants have part-time, study-related jobs on 
campus, and that tHe released student reside in a program 
residence house for a specified short period. 

In terms of the program/prison environment issue, the 
study recommends that areas of autonomy be negotiated; e.g., 
the prison and program administrators could negotiate 
reparation for the prison's loss of administrative authority 
through certain benefits derived from the college program 
which enhance the prison's high school and vocational educa- 
tion programs. It recommends, too, that divisiveness be- 
tween participants ana inmates be prevented by not granting 
extra privileges to the participant's and by assigning peer 
turoring jobs to non-participants. This can also be 
accomplished, the study says, through affirmative action 
recruiting, by offering 2:emediation , and through encourage- 
ment of comparable programs for other inmates. The study 
goes on to recommend that the college programs not intervene 
LH release decisions and that a governing board of directors 
be formed by both the prison and college or university. 

The WICHE ^tudy on Youthful Offender Education . It re/ 
ports that very f^ institutions teach social skills to a^/ 
population which especially needs such training. It also 
states that only 10%^ of youthful offenders are below high 
school age but that '60% of the youth have not achieved edu- 
cationally beyond grade. 8; that the teachers in youth ' 
facilities say that 50% of the youths require remediation, 
71% have social problems, and 43% have emotional problems; 
and that 47% of these teachers say that they themselves had 
an inadequate formal education. 

Concerning prevention, the study suggests that public 
schools deliver education focused on. humanizing interpersonal 
relationships and that career education be implemented through 
work-study, internships, apprenticeships, vocational and 
professional study, and individual assignment to both paid 
and volunteer craf tspersons . It further recommends that 
ex-offenders be used in the instructional process and that 
public schools involve students in such governance and 
administration activities from which they have traditionally 
been excluded. 

State-Local Relations in the Criminal Justice System . 
This study focuses on adults in prisons. It recommends 
that community-based programs be exnanded and that preservice 



andt^ inservice training of all staff ' be improved. It suggest 
that compensation rates be raised to attract more qualified 
teachers and * that .prof essional counselors be employed to 
help -inmates prepare for community life. 

Also, the study calls for participation incentives / for 
modern management: practices, for repeal of laws prohibiting 
the sale of prison-made goods, and for control over restric- 
tive labor union practices. It recommends, too, regi^onali- 
zation of state correctional facilities and, thus, Expanded 
work and study release programs which give the inma(te more 
time in the community. It adds- that extension cou[!^ses and 
self -improvement courses should be offered by^ni;vejrsities 
and colleges within the prison. // 

// 

The Maryland Model . J 

The Maryland Model is a correctional education model 
developed at The Center for Vocational Educa'tion, The Ohio 
State University, for the purpose of planni/ng "for the 
improvement of the educational and occupational preparatX.an--' 
of griminal offenders within the MDOC (Marylan^^ep^tment 
of Correction)." The model centers on 15 components 'and" ^ 
describes "an administrative structure capable of delivering 
the model." The components are: 

System's Goals and Objectives 

Population Needs Analysis 

Job Market Analysis 

Job Performance Analysis 

Classification and Assignment, Function 

Education Promotion 

Student Recruitment 

Guidance and Counseling Service 

Reward System 

Program Planning 

Curriculum Development, Resources, and Ancillary 
Services 

Instruction 

Job Placement.,;. Follow-Through, and Follow-up 
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Evaluation 



Strategic and Tactical Planning (Whitson, 1976) 

Jjere all the above components implemented, the model states, 
^"B^S^program" would reveal the following characteristics: 

Education and vocational training are viewed- 
as a comprehensive system whose parts are inter- 
related. 

All parts of the system are pointed toward the 
accomplishment of system o,bjectives. 

System goals are detailed and .supported by 
objectives that are specif i,ed in measurable 
. terms. ' 

There is systematic short- and long-range planning 
for the management .arid operation of the correc- 
tional education model. 

Research. on, and evaluation of, the system's 
performance takes place on a continuing basis. 

The model has centralized planning and manage- 
ment and decentralized operation. (Whitson, 1976) 

The administration structure for delivery of the model 
has the following objectives. . .' 

Provide inmates with educational opportunities. 

Provide for articulation. 

Effective resource management. 

Interact positively with other internal 
correctional functions. 

Coincide with correctional goals. (Whitson, 1976) 

and'^is based on the following standards: 

Program Stigma — the ability of the program to 
avoid negative labels attached to this particular 
sub-group of the general population. 

Credentialing — the ability of the program to 
negotiate and deliver a comprehensive breadth 
arid scope of legitimized licensing and creden- 
tialing. 
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- - ^ . Maximum Use of' Existing Education Resources — 

ability to maximize the use of the state's exist-- 
ing resources for comprehensiveness and flexibil- 
ity. ' I 

Education Syst'em Impact — the program potential 
for beqoming an established part of the exist- 
ing education system. 

Corrections Input — the ability. to maximize 
education opportunity for corrections clients 
that is compatible with present and/or future 
Cqfrections Division policy that might affect 
ejiudation policy . 
■i > 

Potential for Community-Based Corrections 
Education — the ability to meet the changing 
clients' needs based on natioiiwise trends to- 
ward community-based corrections systems . 

Financial Consideration — the ability to draw - 
upon sources of funding adeqijate for initiating 
and maintaining new corrections education pro- 
grams . 

.* Evaluative Mechanisms — the ability of the 
administrative structure to facilitate the 
evaluation of corrections education programs. 
(Whitson, 1976) 

Proceedings of the Workshop for Improving Vocational Education 
in Correctional Institutions 

The results of these workshop proceedings are divided 
into four (4) topics and related concerns which provide 
relevant, up-tc-dat,e statements of what correctional educators 
and experts are thinking and doing and what they would like 
to do. Topic 1, How Do We Develpp the Role of Vocational 
Education in Corrections?, raised four (4) concerns: 

1. Parameters of vocational education in 
corrections 

f 

2. Inmate career development j 

3. Inmate needs for academic education », 

4. Public acceptance of vocational education in 
corrections 

Topic 2, How Do We Meet the Needs of Students?, brought 
out these concerns: ^ ' 

1. Determine student needs 
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2. Acknowledge student needs 



3. Evaluate efforts to meet student needs 

Topic 3, How Do We Develop Realistic Programs in Correctional 
Vocational Education?, resulted in four (4) concerns expressed 
by the presenters and participants: 

1 / Uniqueness of vocational education programs in 
corrections 

2. . Personnel development 

3. Instructional methodology^* 

4. Job relatedness 

And Topic 4, How Do We Develop Cooperative Approaches to 
Vocational Education in Corrections?, resulted in the follow- 
ing general concern: 

1. Strategies for developing cooperation 

The participants reorganized their concerns to develop a 
"Plan of Action" for improving vocational education in correc- 
tions. This plan had as its major categories, Research, 
Personnel Development, Program Improvement, and Cooperation. 

Proceedij{gs^ of the National Conference on Vocational Education 
in Connections . , < / 

The proceedings of this national conference, held in 
Houston by The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, evidence one of the widest ranges of concerns, 
recommendations, and descriptions of effective programs to be 
found anywhere at the present time. The presentations are 
divided into the following nine sections: 

Setting the Stage 

The 1976 Education Act and Vocational Education 
^ in Coirections 



Funding and Delivering Vocational Education in 
Corrections 

Information Retrieval and Future Technology for/ 
Vocational Education in Corrections 

Planning, Accountability, and Standards for 
Vocational Education in Corrections 



. 'job. Market Information and Offender Placement 

Offender Needs and Interests 

Personnel Development 

interagency Cooperation 

Two of the presentations, one describing the thinking 
behind the planning for delivering vocational education , 
'programs in corrections, the other describing an actual 
effective program', merit attention in this paper. The other 
presentations are highly recommended as important discussions 
of the current critical issues in vocational education in 
cprrections • 

The presentation by Mary Ann Evan, entitled "Approaches 
for Delivering Vocational Education in Corrections," resulted 
from work by the staff of the Oregon Corrections Education 
Commission in its analysis of different options available to 
the state for delivering vocational education in correctiorxs 
based on eight criteria: program stigma, credentialing , 
maximum use of resources, education' system input, corrections 
input, potential for community -based education, financial, 
considerations, and evaluative mechanisms. Oregon P3:pposed^_ 
finally, the option which involved creation of a semi-autonomous 
commission because it fulfilled best the eight criteria. 

Both the analysis undertaken in Oregon and especially the 
structure of the- semi -autonomous commission proposed by the 
state have impliCaltions for other states ' delivery systems. The 
semi -autonomous commission, as it was proposed in Oregon, would 
include members from the Corrections Division, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State System of Higher Education, the 
Employment Division, and the community colleges — thus encouraging 
important linkages. Moreover, the commission approach would be 
able to avoid stigma "depending upon where it /the commission/ 
is housed"; it could offer a broad range of credentialing; it 
could assure "that correction education programs become an 
established part of the existing education programs placed 
within the education community; and, most importantly, "the 
commission would have access to the s ate's financial education 
resources for corrections education programs which are not 
accessibi^e to these programs at this time" (Evan, 1977) . 

Rus^sell Leik's presentation, "Wisconsin's Mutual Agreement 
'Program (MAP)," has important implications for the current move- 
ment toward community-based corrections and the reintegration 
problems which must5s.be addressed before cpmmunity-based programs 
can work* This discussion of Wisconsin's MAP addresses the 
problem of inmate'^^nf ranchisement in his/her own educational 
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process~"-a critical issue regarding motivation and eventual 
job market and "personal success. 

Funded by LEAA, • MAP,,has seven components: 



1. 


skilled or vocational training . 


2/ 


work assignments 


•> 

J • 


acaci6iuxc 6ciuca u^on 


4. 


treatment 


5. 


conduct within the institution 


6. 


trans fer-security class i ficati on 


7. 


other needs 


8. 


target parole date 



All of these components involve extensive negotiation between 
tKe inmate. and support worker or instructor or MAP coordinator 
and a high degree of mutuality , Inmate appeals regarding any 
decisions are part of the process and all disputes involve 
deliberation between the inmate and administrative body. 

The success of the f4AP program and its impact is described 
as follows: ' 

. . . MAP has required /the Division of Cor- 
rection/ to be accountable for delivering the 
'•^ services if it has agreed to in the contract 
.... i^lAP has also served as a catalyst to 
motivate residents to enter into and success- 
fully complete vocational training. The 
resident in the MAP process is provided a 
' definite role in the planning of his/her 
activities during confinement and, once a 
mutually agreed upon contract is signed, has 
a definite incentive to complete the program 
in return for a specific release date , . . 
approximately 78% of the successfully nego- 
tiated contracts are completed . . . /and/ 
the resident /has/ the experience of success- 
fully planning and completing a program 
designed for his/her reintegration into the 
communi ty . (p . 141) 



The MetaMetrics Report 

This report was prepared in April, 19 77, for the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation (HEW) 
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and is entitled, A Review of Corrections Education Policy for 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare , The findings 
and recommendations presented in the report are intended by 
MetaMetrics to be used for HEW policy formulation and- imple- 
mentation concerning corrections education. The report recommends 
that "national policy encourage corrections education program- 
ming at the state and local "levels" (pp. 5-10); i:hat HEW 
involve itself more positively in corrections education through 
"the establishment of a Representative of Corrections Education 
within the Office of the Secretary with the function of repre- 
senting \he interests of the corrections clientele similar 
to the representation provided other minority and disadvantaged 
groups" (pp. 5-11); and that the following areas of need be 
addressed: 

. state-of-the-art of corrections education technology 
and learning theory ^\ 

. survey of existing program models and organizational 
arrangements 

. correctional education standards 

. national clearinghouse or reference service 

. technical assistance pro,gram 

. exploration of new funding methods 

. innovative educational approaches to corrections 
education J (MetaMetrics, 1977) 

The American Correction'^l Association jACA) Standards 

The ACA, through the Commissaon^oi^ Accreditation for 
Corrections, has published a M^^hya^ of Standards for Adult 
Correctional Institutions which cfddresses 29 operational and 
program areas through statements.'* detailing standards expected 
to be met and brief discussion pf those statements. The 
obvious need for such standards "(and the accreditation process 
involved) is well-stated ih^ the- manual (1977) : 

The twentieth-century problems of inadequate 

funding, overcrowding, inmate disturbances, 

and frequent court intervention demonstrate 

not only a need for standards, but also a 

need for their careful and consistent appli- 
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cation. The implementation of standards via 
accreditation thus holds great promise for 
substantial gains in providing humane care 
and treatment, in redirecting the offender, 
and in the realization of increased efficiency 
and effectiveness in the expenditure of public 
funds. 



The National Study of Vocational Education in Corrections 
Standards 

Similarly, this project's current development of national 
standards addresses the glaring need to "upgrade vocational 
education, programs , establish new goals,, update program 
^guidelines, and in general enhance the quality of . . • program^ 
offerings, (p, 1)." These standards have not been involved 
in the process of • accreditation but are intended for such 
involvement in the near future. Meanwhile, they easily serve 
as statements of conditions which should exist in five areas 
of vocational education program operations in a correctional 
institution or system and can, as such, be used by corrections 
personnel for- program improvement. 
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■IV. SUMMARY AND OBSERVATIONS 



The surveys, reports, programs, and models discussed in 
this review underscore the dissonance between the way things 
are and the way things should be in vocational education for 
offenders. It is clear from the data of survey research .in 
corrections and from the nature of proposed models for correc-. 
tional education that 1) vocational education for offenders^ 
by encompassing GED, ABE, postsecondary ^ . and college programs^ 
must embrace a broader definition than training for job place- 
ment; 2) the prevalent punishment/retribution model must give 
way to a model which involves community access, acceptance^ and 
reintegration buttressed by a firm national policy which supports 
specific state and local program development accountable to 
federal models and guidelines; and 3) more effective* training 
of correctional educators miist occur to ensure more comprehensive 
and precise assessment of the educational levels and needs of 
inmates, and to provide for programs both in prison and in .the 
community which address those needs. 

The chores of hearing the charges for change in vocational 
education in corrections, addressing those charges, defusing 
old mythologies and biases, and changing and establishing 
appropriate programs for a constituency which is determinedly 
separated from "real happenings" within our society and culture 
and routines of everyday life would all seem to militate against 
effective vocational education in corrections. However^ by 
maintaini4^g an awareness of the kinds of thinking, program 
developnient, legislating, and implem^ntat^ion and delivery ex- 
emplified in the documents discussed in this paper, and by 
contributing to thought and action in the field, corrections 
educators and experts should be able to begin to make a differ- 
ence--to influence others with more "clout," to involve oar 
culture in "reacceptance" of those who have .been unacceptable , 
and to implement programs which are enfranchising^ involving, 
^ and "educational" f.on. both the participant and the surrounding 
community. 
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FOREWORD 



The >Iatiohal tidy, of Vpc^ational Education in Corrections! 



several products. | A| .complete list is provided on t^e 
r of this document. 1 Standards for Vocational Education 



in .correctional Institutions is pjie of those productst^ 



The stcndarjds, which, appear in; this publication, were developed* 
in col] ab Drat ion with a panel of expert:^, i^ the fields of vocaj- 
tional edfucjation, corrections, j and correctional education and 
with a project: a^dvisory committee . * j 

The standards have not yet been adopted as^-part of any 
agency' Si accreditattion process .^hey are*, [however, being 
examined by! several professional organizations. A possible 
putcbm^ nayjbe the ^iacoi^oratiion of the ^standards into an 
accreditctionj process. The standards proyi^ie guidance for j 
corjrectic ns I personnel to establisli vpcational education pro- , 
grams or update and |enhanc6 already existing programs. j 

Compliance w^ijth tHese standards imay require: adjustment I - 
in tcorlrectionkl in^siJitutioh^^ [operations , , e . g . , signif icant 
changejin'^^ — * " ^ 

apd reiltocatjic 

and stJiff . Dpdicated efforts pf administrators and staff to ■ 
make silcn adjustm!^ni:s wiii jresultl in | vocational; education pror 
gfams vihich mjeet jthe training neecis of inmates. ^ As a result,; 

)cational education program accountability will accrue to 
fhe sysi ^ i i n 



%trabitiohs|l operational |E)rocedures ; increased budgets 
Dcatjipn Ijplf jfunds; and commitment from admihistrators| 



ems. 



cooperation of many people and correctional institutions 
made the'\ standards a reality. Recognition is ^giveh to the 
project's advisory conmittee and thej panel of experts whose 
input was\ invjalu4b,l^ in the -development of the standards . 
Appreciation jis" ext^fended to the 185 cor.rectiohal and educational 
personnel \frpm tWenty-six sites^ in A'rizona,, California, Colorado, 
District o^ Colunibi'a^ Florida, I^llinpis*, Kansas, Minnesota, 
New ^I^rsey, New York, Oregon, Texas7 arid Virginia", whp made it 
*j)Ossible fox^project staff to test the validity of the standards 
in operating correction^r vocational education programs. 



Robert E.^ Taylor 
Executive Director 
The Center for Vocational 
Education 
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I. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 



The deveiopment; improvemenit and expansion of vocational edu- 
cation programs in corrections depends^ in large part, on the 
abiliHiy of institutions or systems to evaluate their programs,. 
Such evaluation is the process of making judgements about the 
extent to which programs accomplish institutionally established 
goals and objectives. Evaluation is also useful in measuring 
the degree to which an institution's programs meet national 
standards.' | * z . 

Standards are statements of ideal conditions which exis.t in 
successful vocational education programs. This set of national 
standards for vocational education programs in corrections 
des^cribes a set of conditions in five areas of vocational 
education program..pperatioris within a correctional institution 
or sV^tem. ' The standards were developed to help corrections 
personnel establish goals ,and lievelpp guidelines for programs 
of .occupational training. [ ^ * 

It .should be noted'^^that the scope of the National. Study of 
Vocational Education in Corrections included .neither the design 
of a process nor the deve-lopment of instrumentation whereby the 
standfirds could be used to evaluate existing vocationa^l educa- 
tion programs in .cprrectional institutions • It is hoped that 
the design of a process and ins^trument development necessary for 
the expanded use of these standards will be feasible in the 
near future. In the interim-, however, the standards may be, use- 
ful to corrections personnel seeking to ^up-grade vocational 
education programs, establish new goals, develop improved guide- 
lines, and in general, enhance the quality of their program 
of ferings.^v' 



II. STANDARDS STATEMENTS AND DISCUSSION 



.Curriculura and Instruction 
1.1 PROGRAM DESCRIPTIONS 

Each system or institution has wiritten descriptions for each 
of the vocational programs. 

Discussio n; Written descriptions for vocational programs 
^ serve students, staff, and other's interested in knowing 

abput^ individual course offerings. Descriptions should be 
written in such a way that they explain the value and 
meaning of the course to the student, describe the type of 
career for which the training prepares the student, pro- 
vide an indication of recent job demand data, and define 
the relationship of the program to otl^er. educational and 
training-related activities within the institution. 
(Also see Standard 2.1) 



l,-.2' PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Each system or institution has statements of expected student 
performance for each vocational program. 



\ 



Djfscussion : Performance (pbjectives for each vocational 
program tell both teacher 



of them in the vocational 



and students what is expected 
programs. Objectives also pro- 
vide a list of what performances will be measured at the 
end of training. Perforn/ance objectives should be reviewed 
regularly with input from staff, advisory Committee members, 
and students and kept current with expectations held by 
business and industry and the labor market in general. 

1.3 ADMISSION CRITERIA 

Each system or institution has and observes a set of written 
criteria for admission to each vocational program. 

Discussion : Admission criteria are measures by which 
student eligibility for vocational programs is evaluated. 
Enough flexibility should exist wjkthin the criteria them- 
selves as well as in their application to allow decisions 
to be -made on the basis of individual student need, moti- 
vation, and desire for participation in vocational education 
programs. Criteria for student participation in vocational 
education programs should be a functioning part of €he 
institution's intake and classification process. (Also see 
Standard 2.2) 
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1.4 INSTRUCTIONAL METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Each system or institution has on file for each of its vocational 
educational programs written comprehensive qourses of study 
which include suggested teaching methods and procedures ^ and 
equipment^ facilities/ and supply resource lists. 

Discussion ; Concern for ttie quality of course content and 
material presentation methods creates the need for written 
instructional methods and procedures. Review and revision 
of the methods and procedures as necessary will ensure their 
correctness and the- ^timeliness of course conteat for each 
occupational area for which training is provided. 



1.5 LEARNING RESOURCES 



Each system or institution has easily accessible the learning 
resources (e.g./ textbooks/ manuals/ handouts / booklets/ tests / 
audio-visuals / and, other special materials) necessary for 
effective and efficient instruction in each vocational course. 

Discussion ; Success in working with adult students calls / 
m part/ for high-interest materials and diversified 
learning methods.. However/ no matter, how well prepared 
learning res.ource materxals are, they are of no value to 
students unless the students have easy access to learning, 
facilities^ materials/ and related, equipment. In addition 
to needing room/ resources /» and the time for independent 
study/ students will need to be taught how to access and 
use materials and equipment. ^ 
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students 



2,1 ORIENTATION TO PROGRAMS 

Each system or institution has an on-going orientation program 
to acquaint students with vocational and academic educational 
programs. ^ 

Discussion ; In order for students to be aware of the 
alternatives available to them through vocational education 
programs, they must be provided wrth-a well-planned and 
comprehensive orientation to the total vocational educa- 
tion program. Such an orientation program can also be 
valuable to new institutional staff members in vocational 
and academic education and other related areas. (Also ^ 
see Standard 1.1) 



2.2 GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING FOR PROGRAM PLACEMENT 

i * ^ • • ' 

Each sybtem'or institution has a guidance and counseling and 
placement program to test, evaluate, and counsel students in 
order to place them in vocational programs. 

Discussion ; Accurate assessment of students' needs prior 
to placing them in vocational classes better ensures their 
sudcess and achievement in those classes.- Guidance and i 
counseling services which can provid'e such an assessment 
are essential to the success of both the vocational programsi 
and the students participating in programs* Although it 
is desirable to have these services provided by the insti- 
tuion staff, it is "possible to contract for their provision 
by another agency or school. Steps should be taken to 
guarantee the inclusion of the guidance and counseling 
and program placement process in the institutional intake 
and classi fication procedure . (Also see Standard 1.3) 



2.3 RECORDS . • ^ 

Each system or, institution maintains a student record system 
and educational' files which are open to staff and ±0 student 
review, subject to state and/or federal privacy laws. 

Discussion ; Studenf*" and staff benevfit from an educa-- 
tional record system and files which ^pre accessible. 
Open records promote accurate and fair information report- 
ing which facilitates better rapport between those 
reporting and those reported on. At the time of release 
f rom'.incarceration, a student's educational record should 
be available to the student, prospective employers, and 
free-world school personnel. 
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2.4 * VOCATIONAL-TRAINING-RELATED ACTIVITIES 



Each system or institution provides students the opportunity 
for practical application of skills acquired through vocational 
training during the remainder of his/her stay in the institution 

Discussion ; Students should be provided the opportunity 
to use the skills they have developed through vocational 
training during their entire term of incarceration. Prac- 
tical application of newly acquired skills prevents their 
growing rusty from lack of -use and provides a link between 
the world of training and the world of work. 



2.5 'STUDENT EVALUATION 

Each system >or institution has a student evaluation program to 
test thoroughly and fairly students' learning progress and to 
certify the attainment of competencies and/or skills necessary 
to various on-the-job activities. 
J ^ ^ ^ 

. Discussion : Eteriodic fair and accurate evaluation of 
student progress in a vocational training program tells 
'both teacher and student how a student is achieving in 
relation to how he should be achieving various performance 
objectives specified for the program.,. Only through such 
an e-valuation can occupational competencies be tested 
and^ certified. Evaluation- includes, paperrrand-pencil tests 
and practical application o'f skills' learned to complete 
a real job task. It is also important that students be 
''aware of and actively involved in both the development of 
evaluation criteria and in the process of evaluation. 

2.6 LICENSING AND CREDENTIALING 

Each system or institution provides students an oppdrtunity to 
enter and complete such programs as may lead to appropriate 
licensing and credentialing once training is completed and 
competencies are certified through the institution by the^'appro- 
priate agency or group. 

Discussion : Although tjie rules and regulations governing 
licensing and credentialing may vary from state to state 
and occupation to occupation, and the system -cannot guar- 
antee a student a license, it is essential that students 
have the opportunity to becpme licensed. If licensing is 
not necessary to a student's'' ability to obtain a job, 
completion of training programs^ should be recognized by 
some type of diploma or certificate which would also 
certify the skills attained. Such" certification should be 
recognizable by schools and business and industry "In the 
free world. ' 
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' 2.1 GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING FOR JOB PLACEMENT 

Each system or institution has a)guidahce and counseling and 
job placement program<fche function of which is to develop jobs, 
make jobs available to ^5?=^ f fenders , counsel students, and 
assist them in securing jobs appropriate to their job skills. 

Discussion ; The function o:^ a guidance and counseling 
program does not end when a student is placed in the appro- 
priate training program. Assistance in searching for a 
job, preparing for an interview, and being placed in the 
. proper job once training is completed is essential to a 
student's success in being integrated into? the world of 
work. These services are best performed by trained ' 
instructional personnel. However, it is possible to . 
satisfactorily provide the services using personnel from 
another agency or school. A strong emphasis of the \ 
program should be on the development of jobs within the 
community suitable for ex-students. . ' . * 



2.-8 FOLLOW-UP . 

Each system or institution has a comprehensive follow-up-of- 
graduates program to determine the degree of relevance and 
the success of the institution's vocational training"' activities 
and job placement services. 

Discussion ; Awareness of program strengths and weaknesses 
is vital to the development of a superior training pro- 
gram. Data from well-planned and well-implemented student 
follow-up programs can provide a great deal of information 
about the successes and failures of training and place- 
ment activities and about what changes are needed to help 
the program better meet the needs of students and employers 
both in the institution and in the free world. 



2 . 9' FOLLOW-THROUGH 

Each system or institution has a plan to make credits for voca-- 
tional education in a correctional institution transferable to 
educational institutions in the community. 

Discussion ; A plan for articulation or follow-through 
services allows credit earned in correctional vocational 
education programs to be transferred tt) educational systems 
' in the community, e.g., community or junior colleges, area 
vocational schools colleges or universities. Students 
who do not have the opportunity to complete a vocational 
educationf program prior to release from a correctional 
institution are permitted to transfer crfedits to a free 
world program for completion. 



staff 



3.1 SELECTION AND PREPARATION 



Each system or institution has a wjritten staff selection plan 
for vocational' administorators and faculty* 

Discuss/on ; In fairness to both employer and employee, 
staff selection criteria should be written and available 
to both. This practice facilitates pxiblicizing and hiring 
for a position and helps employers and prospective 
employees evaluate employee capabilities. The criteria 
should be regarded as guidelines for/ staff selection • 
They '* should be flexible to account for individual differ- 
ences in prospective employees and job position requirements 

3.2 SALARY A^JD PROMOTION v ^ 

Each system or institution has for . vocational administrators 
and. faculty a published salary schedule and fringe benefits 
program whicri includes a plan for evaluation and promotion. 



Discussion ; Awareness of institutional sala^ry scales, 
promotion policy, and evaluation procedures is necessary 
for maintaining good staff morale. Staff members who are 
kept informed about salary scales,, performance evaluation 
and promotion .criteria , tend to feel more satisfied and 
secure in their jobs. 



3.3 PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Each system or institution has a written professional growth 
plan which provides for upgrading of occupational competencies 
of administrators, teachers, counselors, and other staff through 
in-service activities, on-the-job experiences, participation 
in related professional organizations, and additional college 
training. 



, Discussion : The effectiveness of educational staff., members 
IS affected by the degree to which their materials, teach-, 
ing methods, and specific occupational skills are current 
" as well as by the degree of their motivational 'levels. 
These factors are frequently enhanced by the quality and 
availability of professional growth opportunities. The 
existence of a written plan for such professional growth 
activities assures staff ' members that such services will 
be available to them on a regular basis. Released- time ;/ 
and compensation for in-service education and for partici- 
pation in professional organizational meetings should no^t 
be overlooked as a motivational factor in professional 
growth plans. 
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3.4 jBUSINESS AND INDUSTRY INVOLVEMENT 

Each system or institution has a plan to involve teachers, 
placement officers, and counselors with business and industry 
closely allied to the world of work and to keep teachers and 
others up-to-date in business and Industry activities and 
technology. 

Discussion ; Because of their teaching responsibilities, 
staff members do not often have the time or resources 
available to them for developing and maintaining valu- 
able contacts with, business and industry. These contacts 
are important to almost every phase of a successful voca- 
tional education program and should be built into the 
institution's overall vp'cational program. Such contacts 
help make institution staff aware of how things are being 
done in the free world work settings, thus enabling 
staff to design institutional instruction in which the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes taught are more realistic 



3:.3^STAFF EVALUATIOtj 

Each system or institution has an evaluation plan which deter- 
mines the adequacy of professional preparation, performance, 
and growth of each vocational education staff member. 

Discussion ; An evaluation plan established by the insti- 
tution with input from the staff members is -essential to 
the maintenance of quality staff performance. When staff 
members are evaluated on the basis of professional pre- 
paration, performance, and ^growth, they are motivated ] ~ 
toward quality performance and self -improvement . The 
existence of an evaluation plan also keeps staff members 
" aware of the expectations of the institution regarding 
- their performance. (Also see Standards 3.2 and 3.3) 
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Organization and Administration 

4>1 PHILOSOPHY, PURPOSE AND MEANS OF PROVIDING VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

Each system or institution has a current and readily available 
written statement w.hich describes the institution's vocational 
education philosophy, programs, and ancillary services p^rovided 
for inmates . ^ • 

Discussion ; This statement will familiarize. prospective 
students with the philosophy and the offerings of the 
vocational education' program. It will also demonstrate 
the relationship between the vocational education program 
and other functions and departments/areas of the insti- 
tution. (Also see Standards 1.0 and 2.1) 

4.2 ADVISORY BOARD v 

Each system or institution has an advisory board for vocational 
education which advises the institutional staff in establishing 
the philos.pphy, policies, ^and procedures for vocational educa- 
tion program operations* 

Discussion ; The operation of the overall vocational educa- 
tion program can be well served by the use of an' advisory 
board. The board should be composed of people from the 
local business, industry, education, government, religious, 

and so cial communities who have the experienc e and ability 

to provide valuable and timely input to guide the vocational 
education program efforts of the institution. The advisory 
board can also serve the vocational education program by 
providing liaison with the business community and enhancing 
job development and placement efforts on behalf of the 
program's students. The board's functions are advisory only. 



4 . 3 C0MI4ITTEES 

Each system or institution uses vocational program trade and 
craft advisory committees to enhance vocational education programs 
for the purposes of evaluation, community relations, and curri- 
culum development and revision. 

Discussion: The use of well-composed trade or craft commit- 
tees can ejreatly enhance the effectiveness of a vocational 
education program. These committees can serve in an advisory 
capacity to individual vocational courses or^ occupational 
areas within the entire institutional, vocational program. 
They can provide valuable information on current trends in 
the field; input to curriculum up-datihgf assistance in stu- 
dent placement; good public relatioijs with the business and 
industry community in the free world; and, in some cases, 
assistance in student follow-up efforts. 
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4.4 POLICY AND PROCEDURES 



Each system or institution has a set of written policies and 
procedures for the administration and operation of vocational 
education. 

Discussion ; A written statement of program policies and 
procedures serves to keep the vocational education program 
^ on the course it has charted for itself. An annual (or 
more frequent) review of policies and procedures provides 
a good evaluation of the extent to which goals and objec- 
tives reflecting the vocational progranj philosophy are 
being addressed via those policies and pi;ocedures. 



4.5 ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Each system' or institution has properly qualified and/or 
certified vocational education administrators, supervisors, and 
necessary support personnel to operate the vocational education 
program efficiently and effectively. ^ \ 

Discussion ; Even the best planned^ and most 'comprehensive 
vocational education program*, tiannot succeed without the 
efforts of an administrative staff composed of properly 

^ trained and qualifiefd personnel. These persons. must be 
dedica\ted to the success of the progranis. They are the 

• key to ^recruiting and hiring the best teachers for the 
programs. 



■ 4.6^ TEACHING LOAD " 

Ea[ch system or institution has a plan for determining appro- 
priate vocational ed^ucation teaching load consistent with the 
characteristics and demands of the program being taught, the 
characteristics of the students, the nature of the facilities, 
and the needs of the teachers for non-instructional time. 

Discussion ; The quality of teacher performance and student 
achievement of perfprmance objectives ,is often affected 
by the amount of teaching time required of the teacher as 
well as the number of students taught. Time required to ' 
teach and number of students taught are factors which must 
be realistically cofisidered for each vocational program 
in determining what teachers can be .expected to do, for 
students. Examination of performance objectives, charac- 
teristics of- the occupational area, students, skills 
required by the job, and physical facilities will help to 
determine how much instructional and non-instructional 
lesson preparation time must be allocated to each program. 
It will also determine how many students the program can 
accommodate . 
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4,7 FINANCIAL POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 



Each system or institution has written financial policies and 
procedures which provide for stable program budgeting to supply 
resources necessary to meet vocational education objectives. 

Discussion : Unless the financial policies of a system are 
written to include the support of the vocational education 
program, evfen the best program is doomed. This system of 
planning may profit from including the vocational education 
program administrator in the fiscal decision-making body. 
The system th.^reby better ensures an awareness of the 
program's fiscal needs and, thus, institutional support 
for the program, \ 

\ 

4.8 COMMUNITY RELATIONS! AND SUPPORT 

Each system or institution has v/ritten community relations plans 
for its vocational education program. 

Discussion ;. Close cooperation between an institution's . ^ 
vocational education program and local community ^agencies * 
and programs is» frequently very necessary to the success 
of institutional program offerings. Good community rela- 
tions can help provid'e riot only higher quality programs 
' but a much broader selection of programs and training 
^experiences for student^ as. well as job placement oppor- 
tunities. The community often needs to be told what is ' 
going on within the educational programs of the institution, 

4.9 PLANNING, RESEARCH, , AND DEVELOPMENT 

' — , o 

Each systemi^or institution has a written plan for continuous 
planning, research, and' development activities dealing with 
vocational education program operations, policies, procedures, 
curriculum, facilities, staff, equipment, and budget. 

Discussion : To keep an institution's vocational program 
activities current and effective, on-going planning, 
research, and development should be undertaken. Short- , 
and long-range planning activities should be broad enough, 
in scope to include the total vocational"' education program, 
from curriculum development and revision to facilities use 
and maintenance. Planning, research, ^nd development can 
be conducted by internal staff and/or bV personnel from an 
outride agency who are qualified to perform such functions 
The^ results of the research efforts should be ubed to 
alter and improve educational activities which are benefi- 
cial}, and rewarding to those providing the programs and 
those participating in them, (Also see Standard 5.3) 
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4.10 EVALUATION 



Each system or institution has ^K. written plan for continuous 
collection of evaluation- data about vocational programs' 
operations, policies, procedures, curriculum, facilities, stu~ 
•dents, staff, equipment, and budget. 

Discussion : - Evaluation of an institution's vocational 
education program must be^ an on-going process. It deter- 
mines where the program is in relation to where it should 
be and suggests needed changes and improvements. Evalu- 
ation can be conducted by persons from within or outside 
the system. The use of evaluation data in planning, 
development, and research is vital to the success of 
vocational progreim efforts. 



4 . 11 DISCRIMINATION " . 

Each system or institution has a written plan to identify and 
attempt to eliminate discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
creed, sex, and/or condition of handicap in staff selection and 
assignments', student selection, and planning and development 
of curriculum and instruption. 

Discussion ; Each human has unique capabilities which can 
benefit the individual and those around him* To realize / 
this fact, act upon it, and" portray this truth to others, 
discriminatory actions and information must be eliminated 
from an institution's operations. The elimination from 
curricula and instructional materials of biased and/or * 
stereotyped information concerning race, color, creed, 
sex, religion, or handicaps is one action institutions 
must plan to undertake. .Elimination of discriminatory 
hiring, firing, and student placement and treatment prac- 
tices should also be planned. 
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P%sical Plant), Equipment , and Supplies 

i 

5.1 OPERATION PLAN ' 



\ 



Each system or institution has a documented plan for the opera- 
tion and use of vocational education program facilities, equip- 
ment) and supplies including use manuals and emergency procedures 

Discussion : Staff and studen.ts must be able to make 
effective use of the facilities, equipment, and supplies 
which are part of their classroom. They need also to 
' learn how to operate unfamiliar equipment and how to func- 
^ tion in an- emergency situation.*. The availability of 

documented procedural instructions and operation manuals 
is essential to meeting those heeds. 

. ^. 

5.2 J4AINTENANCE PLAN 



Each system or institution has a plan for preventive maintenance 
and housekeeping activities related to all vocational facilities, 
equipment, and supplies.. 

Discussion ; In order to provide tVachers and students with 
quality facilities, equi^pment, and^ supplies , every effortr 
must be made to ensure the gopd.-repair and working" condi- 
tion of equipment\and faciliti'es^. f A plan of preventive 
maintenance and hotisekeeping activities helps guarantee 
that tasks are accomplished and not overlooked as a result 
of haste or forgetSUlness . Students' involvement in pre- 
ventive maintenance and housekeeping duties frequently is 
part bf the learning experience in which they are engaged 
and will serve them well both in and out of the classroom. 



5.3 SHORT ANE) LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

Each system or institution has a plan for short- and long-range 
development of new facilities, acquisition of new equipment and 
supplies, and modification of existing facilities" and equipment 
for vocational education programs/"^ 

Discussion ; Effective budgetary allocations for/ equipment 
and facilities ^ purchase and/or modifications depends on 
the existence of well-considered short- and long-range 
plans. These include the need for and deveJ.opme^t of new. 
facilities; the. improvement of existing facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies to support existing and plailne^d-for 
vo.cational programs; the acquisition of new equipment; and 
the planned replacement of equipment when worn out'^or 
• obsolete. (Also see Standard 4.9) \^ 
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5 > 4 SAFETY AND HEALTH CONDITIONS 



Each system or institution's vocational education program's * 
safety and health conditions meet local, state ^ 'and national 
standards . 

Discussion ; Local, state, and Rational standards . have 
been established for evaluating safety and health' cb^di- 
tions in vocational classrooms and shops';- These standards 
should be us^d and adhered' to by every system" or insti- 
tution, to ensure safe and healthful working and learning 
conditions for staff and students. 
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FOREWORD 

i 

Vocational' education in corrections is not a new phenoiur 
ena, but in recent years more interest has been generated at 
the national level. Congressional cominittees have inquired 
•as to status, effort, and scope of vocational programs- 
Federal agencies have asked unanswerable questions regarding 
commitment and allocation of ri^sources to this special popula- 
tion* 

This report represents an excellent effort to answer some 
of those questions and inquiries. The agencies who contributed 
time and manpower to participate in this study are to be com- 
'^mended. A debt of gratitude is owed to the project national 
advisory committee for their interest and devotion to the 



objectives of the study 

/ ' 

The Center ana pro 
in conducting the study and reporting the results 



'^The Center and project staff have given beyond the "norm" 



Robert E. Taylor 
Exeuctive Director 
The Center for Vocational 
Education 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE DATA 

The national survey of vocational education m corrections 
was designed to answer the question r "What is the status of 
vocational education in x:orrectional institutions?" The survey 
involved 3*11 vocational education programs in correctional 
systems nationwide. The data reported will be helpful to 

corrections and education personnel at national, state, and 

^ / 

local levels in planning and implementing vocational education 
programs. 

The survey addressed program features s,uch as types and 
lengths of vocational programs offered, inmate participation, 
enrollment criteria, fiscal support, educa.tional personnel, the 
Status of the programs in the total institutional framework, 
interagency cooperation, and technical assistance. Included 
in the survey were state youth and adult facilities, the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, city and county jails, and Military 
correctional facilities. 

Data from the survey are reported in fourteen sections. 
Each section includes a brief narrative highlighting the data 
presented. Data are tabulated separately for youth and adult 
facilities and as frequencies, percents, and means. 

Data on vocational programs were collected from 384 institu 
tions which offered vocational education programs at the time , 



r 



of the survey. In addition, there were 75 ins1:itutions. 
which returned survey forms indicating they did not have 
vocational programs but had either some type of career edu- 
cation activity or no vocational-related activity of any sort. 

Thus, data were received from 459 institutions of- the 929 

/ . • 

institutions surveyed (See appendices for raethodology) . 

The data in this report were obtained from the following 

types of institutions: 

Governance 



Youth 


Adult 


Total 


«\ 


235 


330 


0 


24 


24 


0 


3 


3 


_0 


J 13 


• 13 


95 


275 


370 
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State 
Federal* 

Military ' ^ 

Jail 

Total 

The reader is reminded that some data are suspect for ^ 
several reasons. First, the questions asked *for data (like \ 
dollar amounts or percents of inmates) which may not have been 
readily available or even recorded. Therefore, such data may 
represent "best guesses" on the part of respondents. Data 
which were beyond reasonable bounds (e.g., certain expenditures 
data) have been deleted to avoid misleading the reader. The 
information obtain'ed from the respondents and reported herein 
portrays an interesting and potentially useful account of the 
status of vocational education in correctional institutions. 
The* results of the survey show a field with extremely interest- 
ing challen'^es and many hard-working individuals attempting to 
provide a very worthwhile and essential service to incarcerated 
individuals. 
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DATA PRESENTATION 
Facility and Inmate Characteristics :^ 

Tables 1-6 present data on characteristics of the 
facilities and their offender populations.. Approximately 69% 
of the responding facilities were classified as ."prison,^ < 
penitentiary, or reformatory" (Table 1) . This percentage', \ 
however/ /was due to the large number of adult facilities 
(223 of /25O) in that category. Over one-half (57.6%) of the 
youth facilities were classified as "Training school" compared 
to 17.5% for the adults. 

An examination of the security level of the responding 
facilities shows youth facilities to be predominately minimum 
security (63.3%) and about 42% of adult facilities to be med- 
ium security. (Table 2) . Few youth facilities reported to be 
maximum security. 

The relative percentages of female and male 6"ffenders in 
the facilities surveyed is very similar to youth and adults. 
Male offenders comprise over 90% of both youth and adult 
incarcerates. 

About two*-thirds of incarcerated youth have stays of 
three months to less than 1 year. Adult inmates had stays 
of from 7 months to 5 years. The majority of adult inmates 
had 1 to 2 year stays, while youth had 7 months to less than 
one year terms. ^ 

3 



Racial make-up of youth and adult institution inmates 
was almost identical. Youth facilities .had 43.0% white 



accounted for 7.1% of the youth inmate population and 9.4% 
of the adult inmate^s. 

Data on ages of inmates showed most youth were in the 
15 to 17 years of age group. - Most adult inmates were in the 
21 to 30 years of age group. 

Some minor differences in total inmate population figures 



occur in Tables 3, i, 5, and 6. These differences are due 
to some respondents not providing data for all four questions 



and 48.1% black inmates I Adult institutions had 42.0% 
white and 46.2% blacjc inmates. Hispanic origin inmates 



asked in the survey. The diff 




minor. 
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TABLE 1 










Kr 


CLASSIFICATION OF 


FACILITY 










Youth 


Adult ' 


Tot< 




Classx£ication 


Nuinber of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Facilities 


Percent 


Number of - 
Facilities 


Percent * 


Prison, Penitentiary/ 
or Reformatory j 


22 


23.9 


228 


83.5 


250 


68.5 


Detention or Classif i- . \ 
cation Center ' \ 


5 


5.4 


5 


1.8 


10 


2.7 




53 


57.6 


11 


4.0 


64 


17.5 


Farm or Work Camp 


5 


5.4 


14 


5.1 


19 


5.2 


Pre-Release Center/ 
Halfway House 






3 


1.1 


c 

3 


0.8 


Jail 






8 


2.9 


8 

i 


2.2 


Other 


7 


7.6 


4 


1. 5 




3.0 


TOTALS 


92 


100.0 


273 


100.0 


365 


100.0 


NOT PROVIDING DATA 


3 




2 




5 




»» 
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TABLE 2 












SECURITY LEVEL OF FACILITY 




■ . 








" ''Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Security Level 




Numbgr of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Minimum 




57 


6313 


63 


23.1 


120 


33.1 


Medium 




23 


25.6 


115 


42 . 1 


IOC 

iJb 


Jo. 0 


Maximum 




7 


7.8 

> 


66 


24.2 


. 73 


20.1 ' 


Other 




3 


3.3 


29 


10.6 


32 


8.8 


TOTALS 


90.. 


100.0 


273 


100.0 


363 


100.0 


NOT PROVIDING 


DATA 


9 S 








7 
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TABLE 3 














INMATE POPULATION 












Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Population 




Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


Number of 
* Inmates 


Percent 


Females 




1.778 


8.6 


10,797 


5.7 


12,575 


5.0 


Males 




19,001 


91.4 


179,685 


94.3 


198.686 


94.0 


TOTALS 


20,779 


100.0 


190,482 


100.0 


211,261 


lod'. 0 


NOT PROVIDING 


DATA 


2 of 95 




11 of 275 




13 of 320 





TABLE 4 
LENGTH OF INMATE STAY 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Length of Stay 


Number of 
Inmfit*es 


Percent 


Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


Less than 3 months 


1,154 


5.7 


7,619 


4.0 


8,773 


4.2 


3-6 months 


6,009 


29.5 


15,429 


8.2 


21,438 


10.2 




7,478 


36.6 


35,811 


18.8 


^3,289 


20.5 


1-2 years 


3, 295 


lb. Z 




00 0 




21.6 


3-5 years 


1,287 


6.3 


38,477 


20.2 


3^,, 764 


18.9 


6-9 years 


1,037 


5.0 


22,096 


11.6 


231,133 


11.0 


10 years or longer 


137 


0.7 


28,572 


15.0 


28,709 


13.6 


Totals 


20,397 


100.0 


190,291 


100.0 


210,688 


100.0 



4 
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% . _ ' TABLE 5 

RACE OF INMATES 







Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Race 


Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


Number of 
Inmates 


Percent 


White 


8,920 


43.0 


79,260 


42.0 


88,180 


42.1 


Black 


•9,981 


48.2 


87,136 


46.2 


97,117 


46.4 


Hispanic 


1,463 


7.1 


17,689 


9.4 


19,152 


9.2 


Native American or Eskinvo 


300 


1.4 


2,386 


1.3 


2,686 


1.3 


Oriental 


, 23 


0.1 


688 


0.4 


711 


0.3 


Other 


43 


0.2 


1,343 


0.7 


1,386 


0.7 


Totals 


20,730 


. 100.0 


188,502 


100.0 


209,232 


100.0 



13D 
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Years of Age 



Under 15 
15 " 17 
18 - 20 
21 - 30 
31 - 40 
41 - 50 
Over 50 

Totals 



TABLE 6 
AGE OF INMATES 



/ 



Youth 



Number of 
Inmates 



2,434 
9,870 
3,052 
2,232 
56 ; 
2 . 



/ 



17,647^ 



Adult 



Percent 



13.8 
55/9 
.17.3 
12.7 
0.3 
0.0 



100.0 



Number of 
Inmates 



06 
2; 391 
26,052 
81,617 
43,342 
17,587 
6,405 

177,480 



Percent 



1.3 
^ 14.7 
,46.0 
24.5 
9.9 
3.6 

100.0 



Total 



Number of 
Inmates 



2,520 
12,261 
29,104 
83,849 
43,398 
17,589 

6,405 

195,126 



"Percent I 



1.3 
6.3 
14.9 
.43.0 
22.2 
9.0 
3.3 

100.0 



1M r\ 
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Goals for Vocational Education 'Programs 

Goals for vocational education programs, ranked in 
importance from 1 (most important) to 7 (least important) , 
are presented in Tables 7 and 8. For youth, the highest 
mean ranking was "Develop Offender's Work Habits" (mean 
rank 2.2) and for adults "Develop Sepcific Job Skills" was 
highest with a mean rank of 1.7. The goal ranked first for 
adults was ranked second for youth. Similarly, the goal 
ranked first for youth was ranked second for adults. Goals 
ranked 3rd, 4th, and 5th were identical for both groups. 
In general, rankings were very similar for both youth and 
adult institutions. 



TABLE 7 

GOALS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

IN YOUTH FACILITIES 
(Ranked* in Order of Perceived Importance) 



Goal<5 


Numoer 01 
Facilities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 7 


Not 

Ranked 


Mean 


Develop Specific Job Skills 


92 


35 


22 


14 


17 


3 


1 


3 

t 


2.3 


Place Offender in a Job on 
Release 


90 


5 


11 


11 


22 


23 


18 


5 


4.1 


Develop Offender's personal 
and Social Skills 

Develop Offender's Work Habits 


93 
93 


25 
22 


16 
37 


24 
25 


17 
8 


10 
1 


i 


2 
2 


2.7 
2.2 


Provide a Means of Evaluating 
Offenders for Parole 


87 




2 


3 


7 


30 


45 


8 


5.3 


Provide Offenders with Constructive 
Activities 

Other 


90 
4 


6 
1 


4 


13 
1 


21 


23 


23 


.5 

2 91 


4.3 
4.5 



* 1 = Most Important 
7 = Least Important 
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TABLE 8 

GOALS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

IN ADULT FACILITIES 
(Ranked* in Order of Perceived Importance) 



1 




Number of 


Rank 


Goals / 




Facilities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Not- 
Ranked 


Mean 


Develop Specific Job Skills 




260 


157 


62 


17 


16 


7 


1 


- 


15 


1.7 


Place Offender in a Job on 
Release 




258 


22 


58 


34 


59 


36 


49 


- 


17 


•3.7 


Develop Offender's Personal 
and Social Skills 




255 


17 


36 


78 


78 


35 


11 




20 


3.4 


Develop Offender's Work Habits 




256 


46 


88 


89 


21 


7 


5 




19 


2.5 


Provide a Means of Evaluating 
Offenders for. Parole » 




253 


1 


6 


16 


31 


93 


105 


1 


22 


5.1 


Provide Offenders with Constructive 
Activities 




254 


17 


12 


22 


49 


78 


76 




21 


4.5* 


Other 




6 . . 


1 






1 






4 


269 


5.5 



* 1 = Most Itfiportant 

7 = Least Important ^ 
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Enrollments in Vocational Education Programs 

Enrollment in formal and cooperative vocational educa- 
tion programs is shown in Table 9 and 10. The ten vocational 
programs with the highest enrollments in youth institutions 
were: 

Program 

Auto Mechanics 
Welding 

Small Engine Repair 
Carpentry 

Construction/Building 

Trades 
Auto Body and Fender 

Repair 
Woodworking " - 
Cooking/Culinary Arts 
Food Service 
Masonry/Bricklaying 

Total student enrollment in the 79 different subject areas 
reported in youth institutions was 7,751 students. 

The ten vocational programs with the highest enrollments 
in adult institutions were: 



Total 


Mean 


Number of 


Enroll- 


Enroll- 


Institutions 


ment 


ment 


Offering Programs; 


875 


19.9 


44 


623 


21.5 - 


29 


390 


20.5 


19 


380 


22.4 


17 


299 


21.4 


14 


288 


16.0 


18 


279 


25.4 


11 


279 


27.9 ^ 


10 


200 


13.3 


15 


184 


18.4 


10 



Program 



To-tal Mean Number of 

Enroll- Enroll- Institutions 
ment ment Offering Programs 



2461 
2244 

981 
970 
932 
697 
693 
689 

636 



VJelding 

Auto Mechanics 
Drafting/Mechanical 

Drawing 
Masonry 
Electronics 

Auto Body/Fender Repair 
Food Service 
Barbering 

Refrigeration/Heating/ 

Air Conditioning 

I) 

There were a total of 25, 334 students enrolled in \,ae 145 
different subject areas reported in adult institutions. 



21.0 
19.2 

20.0 
17.3 
21.2 
10.3 
18.2 
16.4 

17.2 



117 
117 

49 
56 
44 
68 
38 
42 

37 
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Waiting to enroll in 37 different courses in youth 
institutions were 1,287 inmates. Seven-thousand two-hundred 

and eighVy-eight adult inmates were on waiting lists for 

\ 

121 different courses. 

Tables 11 and 12 present data relative to enrollment 
in vocational education programs outside the correctional 
facility. The two program areas showing the highest enroll- 
ments for both youth and adult facilities are auto mechanics 
and welding. Other programs in the top ten (excluding ' "various" 
programs) are machine trades, auto body and fender repair, 
mechanical drawing, and business education- Relatively few 
facilities are involved in vocational education/ study release 
programs. The listings ih Tables 11 and 12 represent 14 youth 
and 44 adult facilities respectively. 
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TABLE 9 



ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
\ IN YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Auto Body & Fender Repair* 

Auto Mechanics* 
** 

Baking* 
Barbering* 

Restaurant Management* 



Total Number 

Insti tutions 
( ) *** 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



18 

44 
2 

3 
1 

10 (2) 
1 



288 

875 
57 

27 
4 

149 
5 



16.0 

19.9 
28.5 

9.0 
6.0 

14.9 

5.0 



To*-al Waiting 
to Enroll 



11 

146 

?1 



A formal vocational education program as defined 
for this study is one that: 

. are conducted under the supervision of the 
facility's education department, 

. consist of both skill training and technical 
or theory related in.-struction, 

. are planned and organized to prepare the 
student for gainful entry level employment, 
and 

. have space. set aside within the institution 
Jor 'skill training and theory related 
instruction. 



^*\a cooperative vocational education program as 
'defined in this study is one that: 

. are conduc^^ed under the supervision of the 
facility's education department, 

. provide skill training during assignment to 
prison industry or prison maintenance, 

. provide technical or theory related instruc- 
tion in .',pace set aside for 'this purpose, and 

. are planned and organized to prepare the 
student for gainful entry level employment. 



Institutions with approved apprenticeship 
training. 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 

ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 


Total Number 
Institutions 
{ ) *** 


Enrolled 
Total Mean 


Total Waiting 
to Enroll 


Building Custodian/Janitorial* 

* * 


6 (1) 
1 


20 


ID • o 
20.0 


105 

o\j 


Cabinet Making 


2 


29 


14.5 




Carpentry* \ 


17 (1) 
1 


380 
10 


22.4 
10.0 


21 


Clerical* \ 


1 
1 


20 


20.0 




\ 

Commercial Art* \ 


1 


16 " 


16.0 




Construction/Building Trades* \^ 


14 


299 


21.4 


139 


Cooking/Culinary Arts* . 

\ 


10 
1 


279 
10 


27.9 
10.0 


37 


Cosmetology* ^ 


9 (1) 


96 


m 

10.7 


1 A 
14 


Dairy Production* \ 


1 


15 


15.0 




Drafting/Mechanical Drawing* \ 


2 


4 


2.0 


10 


Dry Cleaning* \ 
** 


5 
1 


101 
6 


20.2 
6.0 




Electrical Appliance Repair, Small \ 

** \ 

\ 


3 
2 


74 
29 •* 


24.7 
14.5 
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TABLE 9 (continued) 



ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 


Total Number 
Institutions 
( ) *** 


Enrolled 
Total Mean 


Total Waiting 
tQ Enroll 


Electrician/Electricity* 


4 


41 


10.3 




Electronics* 


9 


157 


17.4 


37 


Field Crops/Farm Production* 


1 


15 


15.0 


- 


Forestry Harvesting* 


1 


15 


15.0 


- \ 


Light Construction* 


1 


44 


44.0 


30 \ 


Furniture Ref inish/Repair* 


2 


30 


15. 0 




Legal Assistant* 


X 


15 


15.0 




General Mechanics* 


1 


24 


24.0 




General Metals* 


2 


36 


18.0 


30 


Home Economics* 


9 


161 


17.9 


3-) 


Horticulture/Gardining* 


7 


125 


17.9 


* 8 


** 


1 


6 


6.0 




Landscaping 


7 


172 


24.6 




Ldundering* 


3 


108 


36.0 




** 


3 


36 


12.0 




Machine Trades/Shop* 


7 


115 


16.4 






143 









TABLE 9 (continued) 



ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN YOUTH IbrTITUTIONS 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 


Total Waiting 
to Enroll 


xOH 


1 ft 4 








— 


6 


6.0 




25 


25.0 


4 


36 


9.0 


15 


62 


15.5 


17 


20 


20.0 




69 


23.0 




11 


11.0 




23 


11.5 


10 


12 


12.0 




54 


18.0 




153 


17.0 


3 


18 


18.0 




13 


13.0 




138 


17.3 


35 


9 


9.0 





Vocational Program 



Total Number 

Institutions 
( ] *** 



Masonry/Bricklaying* 

Meat Cutting* 
** 

Metal Repair 
Nursing 

Office Workers 

Offset Printing* 

Painting* 
** 

Photography* 
Plastering** 
Plunil^g* 
Printing* 

Radio & TV Repair * 

Refrigeration/Air Conditioning/Heating* 
Service Station Operation* 

o 

ERIC 



10 (3) 

3 
1 

•1 

. 4 

4 

1 

3 
1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

- (1) 

1 

8 
1 



\ 



7 



TAgLE 9 (continued) 

ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Total Number 

Institutions 
( ) * * * 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



Sewing/Dressmaking Fabrics* 
Sheet Metal* 
Shoe Repair* 
Tailoring* 

Typewriter Technology* 

Upholstery* 
** 

Welding* 
Woodworking* 
Food Service* 

Graphic Arts* 
Business Education 

** 

Agriculture* 

Small Engine Repair* 



ERLC 



6 

2 

4 

4 

1 

10 
1 

29 (1) 

11 

15 
6 

8 

6 
1 

2 

19 



69 

22 

57 

95 

11 

149 
17 

623 

279 

200 
72 

111 

74 
8 

74 

390 



11,5 

11.0 

21.8 

23.8 

11.0 

14.9 
17.0 

21.5 

25.4 

13.3 
12.0 

13.9 

12.3 
8.0 

37.0 

20.5 



44 



86 

15 

122 
15 

20 

1 

1 
88 



TABLE 9 (continued) 



ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAI-IS 
IN YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Total Number 
Institutions 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



Total -- • • 
to Enroll 



Building Maintenance* 

ieie 



Climate Control** 

Industrial Arts* 

Auto Painting* 

Stockkeeping/Warehousing* 

Auto Tune-Up 

Marine Engine 

Typing* 

Gasoline Cngine Mechanic* 

Health Occupations* 

Interior Decorator* 

Keypunching* 

Floor Covering/Tile* 

Tool Technology* 



Lawn Maintenance* 

ERLC 



/5a 



4 

2 

1 (1) 

3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 



80 
36 

3 
96 

9 
14 
30 
30 
36 

9 
15 
44 
30 
20 
24 
39 



20.0 
18.0 

3.0 
32.0 

9.0 
14.0 
30.0 
3C.0 
18.0 

9.0 
15.0 
22.0 
30.0 
10.0 
24.0 
39.0 



10 



/ 

TABLE 9 (continued) 

ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 





Total Number 
Institutions 
( ) * * * 


Enrolled 
Total Mean 


Total Waiting 
to Enroll 


Nursery School* ^ 


1 


20 


20.0 




Power Mechanics* 


1 


24 


24.0 




Advertising* 


1 


7 


7.0 




Floriculture* 


1 


7 


7.6 




Child Care* 


1 


10 


10.0 




Cooperative Vocational Education* 


1 


40 


40.0 





w 

ERIC 



TABLE 10 

ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAflS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 


Total Number 
Institutions ' 
( ) *** 


Enrolled 
Total Mean 


Total Waiting 
to Enroll 






68 




697 


10. 3 


504 


** 




1 




9 


9.0 




Auto Mechanics 




117 


(6) 


2244 


19.2 


835 


** 




2 




30 


15.0 


18 


Baking* • 




11 


(4) 


251 


22.8 


40 






1 




13 


13.0 


5 


Barbering* 




42 


(2) 


689 


16.4 


236 






2 




22 


11.0 


10 


Secretarial* 




3 




37 


12.3 





* A formal vocational education program as defined ** A cooperative vocational education program as 
for this study is one that: defined in this scudy is one that: 



. are conducted under the supervision of the 
fc«cility's education department, 

. consist of both skill training and technical 
or theory related instruction, 

. are planned and organized to prepare the 
student for gainful entry level employment, 
and 

. have space set aside within the institution 

for skill training and theory related 
^ instruction. * 

institutions with approved apprenticeship 
training- 



are conducted under the supervision of the 
facility's education department, 

provide skill training during assignment to 
prison industry or prison maintenance^ 

provide technical or theory related instruc- 
tion in space set aside for this purpose^ and 

are planned and organized to prepare the 
student for gainful entry level employment. 



TABLE 1^ (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS - 



Vocational Program 



Merchandizing* 

Building Custodian/Janitorial^ 

i 

Business Machines* 
Cabinet Making* 



Carpentry* 
** 

Ceramics* 

Clerical* 
** 

Commerical Art* 
Communicationa* 
Computier Programming^ 



Construction/Building Trades* 

* -k 



Cooking/Culinary Arts 



Total Number 
institutions 



12 (1) 
1 

1 

13 (3) 

42 (2) 
3 (1) 

3 (1) 

8 
1 

2 

1 

3 
1 

32 (2) 
1 

34 (2) 
2 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



18 

260 
15 

10 

199 

596 
21 

55 

137 
10 

55 

6 

28 
4 

549 
20 

640 
28 



9.0 

21.7 
15.0 

10.0 

15.3 

14.2 
7.0 

18.3 

17.1 
10.0 

27.5 

6.0 

9.3 
4.0 

17.2 
20.0 

18.8 
14.0 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



89 
3 



71 

169 
5 

4 

13 



7 
7 

159 
10 

150 



15: 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 


Institutions 
( J *** 


COSn\e t-OlOyy 


21 


Dairy Production* 


2 


Data Processing* 


13 (3) 




1 


Dental Assistant* 


2 


Dental Technician* 


6 


* * 


1 


Diesel Mechanics* 


3 


Drafting/Mechanical Drawing* 


49 (2) 


* * 


2 (1) 


Dry Cleaning* 


7 (1) 




1 


Electric Appliance Repair/Small* 


13 (1) 


Electrician/Electricity* 


24 (1) 


* * 


2 (1) 


Electronics* 


44 (1) 


* * 


3 (1) 


Oil Burner** 


1 (1) 


Farm Machinery Repair* 


4 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



260 
30 

373 
12 

46 

102 
9 

39 

981 
10 

283 
21 

204 

320 
20 

932 
17 

5 

70 



Total Waitin 
to Enroll 



12.4 • 
15.0 
28.7 
12.0 

23.0 

17.0 
9.0 

13.0 

20.0 
5.0 

40.4 
21.0 

15.7 

13.3 
10.0 

21.2 
5.6 

5.0 

17.5 



61 
6 
47 



4 

12 

15 
284 

56 
2 

59 

57 
2 

160 
5 

1 

10 



ERLC 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 
Field Crops/Farm Production** 
Forestry Harvesting* 
Light Construction* 
Furniture Ref inishing/Repair* 

Medical/Surgical Technician* 
General Mechanics* 
General Metals* 
Home Economics* 
Horticulture/Gardening* 
Landscaping* 

Laundering 

Machine Trades/Shop* 



Masonry/Bricklaying* 



Total Number 
Institutions 



1 

3 

1 (1) 

2 (1) 
2 (2) 

2 

1 

1 

3 

14 

7 
1 

3 
1 

46 (6) 
2 (1) 

56 (2) 
3 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



9 

40 

12 

22 
64 

22 

179 

20 

33 

164 

326 
44 

66 
74 

1021 
15 

■ 970 
36 



9.0 

13.3 

12.0 

11.0 
32.0 

11.0 

20.0 
11.0 
11.7 

46.6 

44 0 

22.0 
74.0 

22.2 
7.5 

17.3 
12.0 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



15 
1 



12 



70 

50 
2 

42 
2 

140 

2 

314 
8 



ERIC 



157 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Meat Cutting 



Meat Processing* 
Medical Technician 



Metal Repair* 
Nursing* 

Office Machine Repair^ 

Office Workers* 
Offset Printing* 

Painting* 
Photography * • 
Plumbing 

* * 

Printing* 



Total Number 

Institutions 
^ ^ * * * 



ERIC 



20 (1) 
1 

3 (1) 

2 

1 (1) 

2 (1) 
6 

12 (2) 
1 (1) 

12 

6 

1 (1) 

3 (2) 
2 

24 

2 (1) 

18 (1) 
1 



158 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



217 
12 

57 
7 
3 

54 

51 

149 
' 7 

254 

85 
4 

107 

49 

363 
16 

336 
9 



10,9 
12. 0 

19.0 
3. J 
3.0 

n 

27.0 

8.5 

12.4 
7.0 

21.2 

. 14.2 
4.0 

17.8 

24. 5 

• 15.1 
8.0 

18.7 
9.0 



Total Wai ' 
to Enroll 



85 
16 

18 
9 



23 
9 
52 

75 
11 

42 



76 
2 

46 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Total Number 

Institutions 
^ J * * * 



Radio/TV Repair* 

Refrigeration/Air Conditioning/Heating* 
Service Station Operation* 
Sewing/Dressmaking Fabrics* 

Sewing Machine Repair 

Sheet Metal 

Shoe Manufacturing 

Shoe Repair 

Silk Screen 

Slaughtering* 

Tailoring* 

Typewriter Technology* 
Upholstery* 



23 

37 

5 

7 
2 

3 (1) 
3 (1) 

14 (2) 

1 

11 (3) 
3 (1) 
1 
7 
2 

26 (1) 
2 (1) 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



440 

636 

52 

154 
16 

188 
30 

359 
22 

248 
53 
12 

184 
35 

564 

I 21 



19,1 

17, 2 

10,4 

22,0 
8,0 

62.7 
10,0 

25,6 

22, 0 

22, 5 

17,7 

12,0 

26, 3 

17, 5 

21,7 
10.5 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



94 
216 
31 
15 

21 

25 

47 
52 
3 
78 

126 



ERLC 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Watch Repair* 
Welding* 



. Woodworking* 

4r 4r 



X-Ray Technician* 
Food Service* 

-k-k 

Graphic Arts 

'** 

Business Education* 
^Agriculture* 
Housekeepincj* 
Small Engine Repair 
Maintenance (Building) 

Climate Control 
Industrial Arts 



Total. Number 

Institutions 
( ) *** 



ERLC 



117 (5) 

2 (1) 

17 

3 (1) 



38 (2) 
3 

20 (1) 
1 

17 

3 

3 

42 (1) 

22 (1) 
1 

6 (1) 
1 

IGC 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



2461 
46 

244 
56 



693 
44 

263 
6 

3 38 
67 
06 

578 

377 
10 

98 

12 



9.0 

21.0 
23.0 

14.4 
18.7 

5.0 

18.2 
14.7 

13.2 
6.0 

19.9 

22.3 

22.0 

13.8 

17.1 
10.0 

16.3 

12.0 



^ 1 
1288 

94 



115 
4 

52 
7 

29 

20 

10 

214 

86 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS . 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 


Total Number 
Institutions 
( ) *** 


Enrol J 
Total 


Led 
Mean 


Total Waiting 
to Enroll 


Auto Painting 


1 


10 


10-0 


4 


Stockkeeping/Warehousing 


1 


GO 


GO.O 


- 


Horseshoeing 


I 


- 


- 


- 


Photo-Journalism 


1 


^ 40 


40,0 


- 


Auto Tune-Up 


1 


13 


13.0 


2 


Marine Engine* 


1 


3 


3.0 


- 


Air Engine* 


1 


12 


12-0 


4 


Air Frame 


i 


11 


11.0 


2 


Compositing 


2 


26 


13.0 


22 


Typing 


4 


115 


28.8 




Gasoline Engine Mechanic 


2 


43 


21.5 




Motorcycle Repair 


2 


22 


11.0 


28 


Wiring 


10 


192 


19.2 


23 


Optical Technical/Lens Grinding 


2 (1) 
1 


23 
19 


11.5 
19.0 


17 
8 



161 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLUIENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 


Total Number 

Institutions 
( ) *** 


Enroll 
Total 


Mental Health Technician 


1 


13 


Pinsetter Mechanic 


1 


11 


Tire Retread 


1 


12 


** 


2 


26 


Sales* 


3 


30 


Health Occupations 


1 




Front End Alignment 


1 


8 


Leathercraf t 


2 


39 


Solar Energy 


1 


1 J 


Automatic Transmission 


2 


2A 


Reprographics 


1 


19 


Interior Decorator 


3 


35 


Distributive Education 


4 


80 


Keypunching 


1 


8 


Floor Covormg/Tilo 


1 


29 



13.0 

11.0 

12.0 
13.0 

10.0 

2.0 

8.0 

19.5 

13.0 

12.0 

19.0 

11.7 

21.5 

8.0 

29.0 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



4 

10 

10 
2 
1 

13 

101 



13 
G 
7 



ERLC 



CO 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLLMENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



lool Technology 



I Media Arts 
[surveying 
[Travel Tracks 
[Truck Driving 
(Animal Husbandry 

Industrial Equipment 

Radiator Repair 

Industrial Coop Training 

Multiskills 
[Machine Set-Up 
Recreational Vehicle Repair 
Nursery School 
Power Mechanics 



Total Number 
Institutions 



3 

1 (1) 

2 

2 i 



Enrolled 
Total Mean 



Total Waiting 

to Enroll 



22 


7.3 


6 


11 


11 .U 




28 


14 . 0 


A 
** 


21 


10.5 


10 


15 


15.0 


5 


12 


12.0 


- 


10 


10.0 


7 


47 


47.0 


- 


16 


Ib.O 


- 


14 


14.0 


4 


13 


13.0 




78 


39.0. 




8 


8.0 


12 


13 


13.0 


10 


10 


5.0 




73 


18.3 


29 



lERlC 



163 



TABLE 10 (continued) 
ENROLU-IENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 



Vocational Program 



Total Number 
Institutions 



Enrol 
Total 



led 

Mean 



Total Waiting 
to Enroll 



Medical Clerical 
Medical Transcription 
TV Cameraman 
Aviation 

Blue Print Reading 

Accounting 

Related Trades 

Power Sewing 

Wig Styling 

Hotel/Motel Management 

Heavy Equipment 

Heavy Equipment Maintenance 

Waste Water Treatment 

Floriculture 

Child Care 

ER?C 



10 
14 
9 
6 
J2 
15 
16 
50 
-i 
18 
26 
17 

« 

12 
7 
G 



10,0 
14,0 
9,0 
6.0 
10.7 
15,0 
16.0 

'so.o 

3.0 
18.0 
13.0 

8.5 
12.0 

7.0 

6.0 



3 
5 



10 



10 



15 



\ 



TABLE 10 (continued) '\ 
ENR0LIJ4ENTS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ; 

IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS \ 

\ 



Vocational Program 


Total Number 

Institutions 
( ) * ★ ★ 


1 

Enrolled 
Total Mean 


\ iotai waiLing 
to Enroll 


Coop Vocational Education } 


1 


3 


3.0 


j 

i 


Truck Mechanic 


2 (1) 


19 




— 


Trainer Mechanics 


2 


11 


5.5 




Sign Engraver 


2 (1) 


21 


10.5 


2 


Wood Furniture Repair 


1 


10 


10.0 


5 


Bank 


1 


14 


14.0 


/ - 


Training Aids** 


1- 


19 


19.0 





TABLE 11 

ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS OUTSIDE YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 
(Education/Study Release Programs) 



Program 


Number of 
Facil ities 


Number 
t:,nroiiea 


Auto Mechanics 


7 




Welding 


5 


35 


Various* 


3 


33 


Building Maintenance 


2 


26 


Coal Miner Training 


1 


21 


Machine Trades 




± / 


Cosmetology 


z 


1 J 


Auto Body & Fender Repair 


3 


11 


Mechanical Drawing 




V 


Carpentry 


2 


8 


Business Education 


2 


7 


Electrician 




7 


Keypunching 






Hospital Attendant 




1 


Wood Furniture Repair 




1 


Nursing 




6 


Cooking 




4 



Food Service 
Graphic Arts 
V/iring 

Meat Cutting 
Child Caro 

IGC 

34 



3 
3 
2 
1 



TABLE 11 (continued) 

ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS OUTSIDE YOUTH INSTITUTIONS 
(Education/Study Release Programs) ^ 



Program 


Number of 
Facilities 


Number 
Enrolled 


Construction/Building Trades 


1 




Merchandizing 


1 




Masonry 


1 




Small Engine Repair 


1 




Upholstery 


JL 





Courses not specified 



ERIC 



IS; 
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TABLE 12 



ENROLLT^IENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS OUTSIDE ADULT INSTITUTIONS 
(Education/Study Release Programs) 



Program 



Number of 
Facilities 



Number 
Enrolled 



Various* 

Welding 

Auto Mechanics 

Electronics 

Machine Trades 

Brake Repair 

Sewing Machine Repair 

Mechanical Drawing 

Business Education 

Auto Body Fender Rep^iir 

Child Care 

Accounting 

Diesel Mechanics 

Hoiticulture 

Cooking 

Data Processing 

Picture Framing 

Truck Driving 

Tree Surgery 

Heavy Equipment Operator 

Tree Idencif ication 

Construction Materials 



15 
9 
4 
3 
5 
1 

1 
5 
4 
2 



TABLE 12 (continued) 



ENROLU'lENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS OUTSIDE ADULT INSTITUTIONS 
(Education/Study Release Programs) 



Program 



Landscaping 

Hydraulics 

Food Service 

Small Engine Repair 

Electrician 

Computer Programming 

secretarial 

Solar Energy 

Cosmetology 

Building Maintenance 

Refrigeration/Air Conditioning/Heating 
Nursing 

Building Custodian 

Commercial Art 

Dental Technician 

Radio & TV Repair 

Sheet Metal 

Tool Technology 

General Metals 

Radio & TV Broadcasting 

Keypunching 

Art Design 



Number of 
Facilities 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Number 
Enrolled 



12 

12 

10 

10 

10 
8 
6 
6 
5 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



ERIC 
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TABLE 12 (continued) 

ENROLLMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS OUTSIDE ADULT INSTITUTIONS 
(Education/Study Release Programs) 



Program 



Restauran": Management 
Legal Assistant 
Carpentry 
Electronics 



Nunber of 
Facilities 




Number 
Enrolled 



*Courses not specified. 



170 
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Age and Race of Students Enrolled in 
Vocational Education Programs 



Statistics related to age and race of vocational students 



facilities were in the 15-17 year bracket whereas almost 62% 
of the adult students were 21-30 years of age. 

Racial characteristics of vocational students showed a 
similar pattern for both youth and adult. The total sample 
showed an almost even proportion of black (43,9%) and white 



(43. 8i) students. Youth facilities had more white (50,7%) than 
black (33.0%) students whereas adult facilities had slightly 
iTiOrc black (46.0 5) than white (41,5%) students. 



are shown in Tables 13 and 14. Most students (69%) in youth 



ERLC 




TABLE 13 



AGES OF STUDENTS CURRENTLY ENROLLED 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Age 


Nuniber of 
Students 


Percent 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 


Under 15 


742 


8.7 






742 


2.3 


15 - 17 


5,852/ 


69.0 


304 


1.3 


6,156 


18,9 


18 - 20 


1,380 


16.3 


4,568 


18.9 


5,948 


18.2 


21 - ^0 


493 


5.8 


14,885 


61.1 


15,378 


47.1 


31 - 40 


14 


0.2 


3,615 


15.0 


3,629 


11.1 


41 - 50 


i 


1 

I 


647 


2.7 


647 


2.0 


51 + 




! _^ 
I ~ "* 

! 

i 

i 


121 


1 0.5 

1 
1 

^ 


121 


0.4 


Totals 


a, 481 


r * - 

j lOO.O 

1 

1 


i 24,140 


j 

; 100. 0 


32,621 


100.0 
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TABLE 14 



RACE OF STUDENTS CURR£:NTLY ENROLLED 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAiMS 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 




Nupl">er of 
Student. 


Percent 


Nun±)ec of 1 
bLU'^ents j 


Percent 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 


Wh i t e/C a uca s 1 a 11 


4,258 


50.7 


10,207 


41.5 


14,465 


43.8 


Black 


3,192 


38.0 


11,309 


46.0 


14,501 


43.9 


Hispanic 


686 


8.2 


2,600 


10.6 


3,286 


10,0 


Native American/Eskimo 


218 


2.6" 


298 


1.2 


516 


1.6 


Oriental 


26 


0. 3 


52 


0.2 


78 


0.2 


Other 


24 


0. 3 


126 


0.5 


150 


0.5 


Totals 




8,404 


1 100.0 


24,592 


100.0 

i 


32,996 


100.0 



Shops^ Equipment/ and Lesson Plans for 
Vocational Education Programs 

Almost all vocational programs (445 of 475 youth and 
1,420 of 1,479 adult) had shop/laboratory facilities. Eighty- 
three percent of the youth and eighty-one percent of the adult 
programs had the neccissary tools, equipment and supplies to 
conduct quality programs. 

Seventy-two percent of the youth programs and sixty-nine 
percent of the adult programs reported written daily lesson 
plans for the vocational education courses. 

Programs and Materials for 
Special Needs Groups 

Tables 15 and 16 present ■ .a related to programs and 
materials for special needs qroups. According to Table 15, 
vocational education programs were available to the mentally 
retarded in almost half (48.4%) of the youth facilities. One- 
fifth accepted students with other health problems such as 
cardiac and diabetic problems. About one-fifth. of the adult 
, facilities indicated vocational programs available to the 
mentally retar^'-cd and ali^nost half (49.5%) accepted inmates 
over 40 years of age into these programs. It should be pointed 
out that no data was collected on methods of diagnosing handi- 
capping conditions or whether vocational programs available 
to special needs groups had special equipment, special 
Q education personnel, or other accommodations for special 

HSKsm populations. I ' I 



Table 16 shows that 58.9% of the youth facilities and 43.6% 
of the adult facilities offered no provisions for training 
special language/cultural groups. Close to one-fourth of the 
youth facilities offered training in minority problems for 
instructional staff. Bilingual materials and English as a 
second language were available to inmates in at least one- 
fifth of the 275 adult facilities. 
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TABLE 15 

SPECIAL POPULATIONS FOR WHOM 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS ARE AVAILABLE 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Special Population 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 
of N 
(N=95) 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 
or N 
(N=275) 


Number of 


Percent 

JL IN 

(N=370) 


Mentally Retarded 
( Ed ucab 1 e/T r a i nab 1 e ) 


46 


48.4 


56 




1 02 


27.6 


Auditorially Handicapped 


lo • 




24 


8.7 


40 


10.8 


Visually Handicapped 


14 


14.7 ^ 


17 


6.2 


31 


8.4 


Orthopedically liandicapped 


10 


10.5 


25 


9.1 


35 


9.5 


Other Health Problems 

(Cardiac, Diabetes, Etc.) 


20 


21 .1 


1 44 
j 


16.0 


64 


17.3 


Over Forty Years ot Age 


1 2 


2.1 

t 


1 136 


49.5 


138 


37.3 


Other 


i ' 


! G.3 

t 


i B 


1 2.9 

t 


14 


3.8 


None 


! 


; 28.4 

1 


I 02 

j 


1 

; 29. s 


109 


29.5 



176 



TABLK 16 



PROVISIONS FOR TRAINING f^PECIAL 
U\NGUAGE/CULTURAL GROUPS 





Youth 


Adult 


Total \ 


TrainmsJ Provisionc 


NiJinber of 
Facilities 


Pelrcent 
of N 
(N=9b) 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 
of N 
(N=275) 


Number of 
Facil ities 


Peforcent 
of' N 
(N-370) 


BiliiKjual Materials 


b 


3.3 


55 


20.0 


60 




Bilirujual Instructors 


9 


9.5 


45 


16.4 


54 


14,6 


English as a Second 
Lanquage 


11 


11.6 


65 


23.6 


76 


20.5 


Training m Minority 
Problems for Instruc- 
tional Staff 


22 


23.2 


37 / 


13.5 


59 


15-9 


Other 


1 


1.1 


8 


2.9 


9 


2,4 


None 


50 


58.9 


120 


43.6 

1 


176 


47,6 
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Organization, Delivery and Accreditation of 
Vocational Education Programs 




Data were collected on a number of variables relate^^to 
the educational statuV and delivery^ of vo,cati:onal programs A 
Correctional school district status for vocational programs^ 
was repSfted by 18.3% of the youth facilities and 13.8% of 
the adult facilities. A high percentage of facilities in both 

groups (youth 82.8%, adult 79.7%) indicated their vocrtional 

( 

programs were approved by the State Department of Education. 
Occupational advisory c-onuaittees such as craft committees 
and/or general advisory conunittees were organized by over one- 
third of the programs in both groups (youth 39.0%, adult 35, 
Accreditation of vocational programs by an outsido^^rrcy such 
as North Central Association of Schools- and CoU'^os or 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools was^ reported by 
47.1% of the 1400 programs in adult facilities and 35.5% qfl 
the 454 programs in youth facilities. Accredifation statJus 
was unknown for 11.1% of the youth programs and 14.1% of the 
adult facilities. J 

Table 17 shows the organizational affiliation of person^ 
teaching correctional vocational programs. For programs in 

/ 

youth facilities .almost three-fourths (74.5%) of persons 
teaching were considered as correctional facility staff. .Clope 
to 60% of vocational/ teachers in adult facilities were facility 

-4' I 

teaching staff. Most of the responses in the "other" category 
for youth programs identif ied'^ersonnel from correctional 
school districts and intermediate 'school districts. These 



178 

46 



two categories pltis vocatiohai rehabilitation and State 
Department of- Education sources were identified, in the "other" 
category for adult programs. Thus, outside sources of 
personnel for teaching vocational programs within correctional 
facilities were identified by approximately 25% of the programs 
for youth and over 40% of the programs for adults • 







TABLE 17 








• 




PERSONS TEACHING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PR0GRAI4S 








; ; — 


Youth 


Adult 


Tot 


al ^ 


Persons Teaching 


Number of 
Progrc. .is 


Percent 


Number of 
Programs 


Percent 


Number of 
Programs 


Percent 


Gommunity College Staff 


16 


3.5 


204 


14.1 


220 


11. s : 


Area Vocational School Staff 


9 


1.9 


126 


8.7 


135 


. 7.1 


Private Individual (s) 


4 


0.9 


37 


2.6 


41 


2.2 . 


Facility Staff 


344 


74.5 


834 


57.8 ^ 


1178 


61.8 


Other 


89 


19.3 


243 


16.8 


332 


17.4 


^ « 
Totals 


462 


100,0 


1444 


100.0 


1906 


100.0 


Programs Uot Providing Data 


13 


1 


1 




48 


- 
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Expenditures 

Attempts were made to obtain various categories of 
expenditures at the institutional and program levels. Voca- 
tional program average expenditures are presented in Table 
18. Total expenditures averaged across 268 facilities were' 
$189,042. Salaries plus fringe benefits comprised 72% of 
this amount. Total expenditures for 76 youth facilitie.s and 
192 adult facilities averaged $117,445 and $217,382 respec- 
tively. However, salaries plus fringe benefits accounted 
\ for approximately 91% of total expenditures for youth facil- 
ities a.nd close to 68% for adult facilities. 

Data were also collected on total facility and total 
education expenditures. However, these data are not reported 
herein since the editing process revealed considerable data 
missing and response errors. Although considerable follow-up 
effort was expended in attempts to obtain this information, 
many respondents reported they either did not have access 
to the information or could not provide the amounts in the 
format requested. To avoid misleading the reorder, these data 
have been deleted from the report. 

In addition t:o. monies provided from institutional budgets, 
other sources of funds were aljSO utilized for correctional 
vocational programs. Table 19 shows that of the sources listed, 
youth facilities received funds primarily from State Depar; ints 
of vocational Education c>nd ESEA Title I. Vocational Programs 
in adult facilities received funds primarily frOTn CETA, State 

ErJc 49^5^ 



Departments of Vocational Education, community colleges/ 
universities, and LEAA, Close to 24% of the youth facilities 
and 17% of the adult facilities indicated no monies other 
than the, institutional budget were used^ 

7\""line item on the institutional budget for education 
funds was reported by 30% of the youth facilities and about 
63% of the adult facilities. When not specified as a line 
item, educational funds were included as part of another 
institutional budget item. 




/ 
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TABLE 18 



Expenditures 



TOTAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OPERATION EXPENDITURES 
FOR FY '75 - '76 



Total 

Salaries Plus Fringe Bendfits 
Supplies 
Other 



Youth 



Number of 
Facilities 



76 
69 
64 
22 



Dollars 



117,445 
107,184 . 
16,833 
9,309 



Adult 



Number of 
Facilities 



192 
175 
178 
67 



Dollars 



217,382 ' 
147,614 
26,706 
30,897 



Total 



Number of 
Facilities 



Dollars 



268 
244 
242 
89 



189,042 
136,181 
24,095 
25,561 



TABLE 19 

SOURCES OF FUNDS OTHER THAN INSTITUTIONAL 
BUDGET FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Source' 



No Other Monies Used 
/ 

CETA 

State"^^partznent: of 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

State Dept. of Education 

State Dept. of Vocational 
Education 

ESEA Title I 

LEAA 

Instit-Mtional School Districts 

Private Corporation 

Community College/ 
University 

Other 

EKLC 



Youth 



Number of 
Facilities 



26 
8 

7 
9 

26 
15 
\ 

1 



Percent 
of N 
(N=95) 



2/7.4 



8.4 

7.4 
9.5 

J7.4 
15. B 
4.2 
7.4 



3.2 
4.2 



Adult 



Number of 
Facilities 



48 
44 

13 
20 

39 
19 
13 
12 
I 

38 
24 



Percent 
of N 
(N-275) 



17.5 
16.0 

4.7 
7.3 

14.2 
6.9 

12.0 
4.4 
0.4 

] 3.8 
8.7 



184 



Total 



Number of 
Facilities 



74 
52 

20 
29 

65 
34 
37 
19 
1 

41 

28 
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Scheduling of Vocational Education Programs 

Almost 87 percent of the responding youth facilities and 
almost half (45.3%) of adult facilities reported that a resi- ^ 
dent was scheduled into a vocational program as soon ,as possible 
after entering the correctional facility. Approximately 6 per- 
cent of the youth and 39 percent of the adult facilities 
indicated they tried to schedule vocational programming so that 
completion was achieved by date of parole or release eligibility. 

Student length of stay in the majority of youth programs 
depended on a number of factors, chiefly the student's release 
date or parole eligibility (117 of 287 programs). However, 
almost 50 percent of the adult programs reported keeping stu- 
dents until performance requirements were met. Only 7 percent 
of the programs had students remain until release or paroie. 

Fifty-six percent of the 472 youth-institutions programs 
said --here was not a fixed amount of time sch^eduled for voca- 
tional programs. Only 36.7% of the 1,473' adult-institutions 
programs providing data indicated no fixed amount of time 
scheduled for those programs. 

Although generally ho specific amount of time was 
.scheduled for vocational prograiris, jdata^as provided by many 
programs with regard to classroom and shop duration. In 
youth programs the average classroom instruction was 7.0 hours 
per week for 20.9 weeks. Average shop instruction lasted 
14.0 hours per week for 20.9 v;eeks. More than 65% of the 475 
programs in youth institutions submitted data for this question. 

9^- 1 o V I 
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For the 75% of 1,479 adult programs providing data, 
the average classroom instruction time was 9.5 hours per 
week for 31.0 weeks. The average -shop instruction was 
20.7 hours per week for 32.4 ^eeks. 



/ 
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TABLE 20 

SCHEDULING OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 


Scheduling 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Nuinber of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 


AS soon as possible after 
inmate enters facility 


77 


86.5 


116 


45.3 

:) 


193 


55,9 


For completion by date cf 
parole or release 
elibibility 


5 


5.6 


99 


38.7 


104 


30,2 


Other • 
* 


7 


7.8 


41 


16.0 


48 


13,9 • 


Totals 


89 


100.0 


256 


100.0 


345 


100-0 


Not Providing Data 


6 


1 






25 
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TABLE 21 

FACTORS DETERMINING STUDENT'S LENGTH OF STAY IN 
A SPECIFIC VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 





Youth 


Adult 


Total 




Number of 
Programs 


Percent 


Number of 
Programs 


Percent 


Number of 
Programs 


Percent 


Student Remains in Program 
Until Release or Parole 


117 


40.8 


40 


7.0 


'157 


,18.3 : 


^t-ndent Remains in ProQram 
Until Performance Require- 
ments Met 


29 


10.1 


277 


48.4 


306 


35.6 . 


Student Remains in Program 
as Long as Interested 


47 


16.4 


96 


16.8 


143 


16.7 


Other 


94 


32.8 


' 159 


27.8 


253 


29.4 


Totals 


287 


100.0 

! 


572 


100.0 


859 


100.0 : 


Not Providing Data 


188 

! 




907 
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P.n hrv Requirements. Procedures, and Incentives for 
^ Vocational Educatio n Programs 

Assignment to vocational programs was usually based on 
the offender's choice. Seventy percent of the youth institu- 
tions and ninety-four percent of the ad .It institutions used 
the offender choice as a, means of determining whether or not 
■ an inmate might participate in vocational programs. 

Final decisions about inmate participation in vocational 
programs were made by a variety of people. Education personnel, 
.classification committeoc or some "other" committee of two 
or more people (including education and security personnel) 
were* utilized in the decision. Counseling personnel were used 
in only 5 youth and 9 adult institutions to make decisions. 

in selecting students for vocational programs a number of 
tests were utilized. The most frequently used were achieve- 
1 ment, aptitude, interest, and I.Q. tests. Achievement tests 

were used by 57 percent of youth and 58 percent of adult 
institutions. Aptitude tests'^were used by 36 percent of th3 
youth and 58 percent of the adult institutions. Interest and 
I.Q-. tasts were used by 30-40 percent of youth and adult 
institutions. A number of institutions use more than one type 
/'of test and often use more than one test for each student. 
Minimum performance levels for entry into vocational 
programs were expressed as grade levels and I.Q. score. .Min- 
imum reading grade levels averaged 6.9 over all institutions, 
with youth showing 5.7 and adult 7.1 grade levels. Arithmetic- 
grade levels were reported with youth facilities at 8.2 and 

189 
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adult facilities at 8.0 minimum levels. Reported I.Q. 
minimum scores ranged from 68.5 for youth to 86.5 for adult 
institutions . 

Other entry requirements for program entry besides 
minimum grade level performance and test performance included 
being in a given age range (mostly for youth institutions) , 
security levels, etc. *Time to complete the program was cited 
by 50 percent of the adult institutions. Almc st 25 percent 
of the youth facilities and 20 percent of adult facilities 
indicated no entry requirements. 

Lack pf participation in vocational programs was keyed 
to six reasons. Most frequently mentioned by 41 percent of 
respondents for youth facilities was "lack of program openings" 
and lack of "aptitude or interest. Lack of "aptitude or 
interest" was mentioned by 72 percent of the responding adult 
facilities, (while "inability to meet minimum academic standards, 
"lack of proigram openings," and "length of stay too short" 
were each mentioned by 52 to 58 percent of the facilities. 
Respondents reported that the most important factor viewed by 
students as an advantage for participation in vocational 
programs v/as that of learning a job skill for post-release 
employment. 

Data on student pay as an incentive for enrollment in 
vocational education programs were provided by some programs. 
The unit basis for reporting student pay varied considerably 
and included per hour, day, week, two^ week, month, course 
completion, or percentage dollar amounts. Most responses 

/ ' , ,190 
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gave an amount or a" time period, but not both. Since no 
standardized basis for reporting students pay could be deter- 
mined, these data are not reported. y 

The type of credit provided students for taking vocation- 
al coixrses was examined. Seventy-two percent of both adult 
and youth facilities provided a facility certification as 
recognition or credit for completing! a vocational program. 
Fifty-four percent of youth institutions provided high school 
or GED credit while 36 percent of addlt institutions had 
outside certification, diploma, or lilpense available as 
credit. 
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TABLE 22 ^ 
METHOD OF ASSIGNMENT TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS - 



Assignment Method 


Youth 


Adult 


Total " 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Number of 
Facilities 


Percent 


Number of | 
Facilities 


Percent 


Offender's- Choice 
Mandatory Assignment 
Other 


64 
13 
14 


70.3. 

14.3 

15.4 


244 

5 
10 


94.2 
1.9 

3.9 V ^ 


308 
18 
24 


88.0 
5.1 
6.9 


Totals 


91 


100.0 


259 


100.0 


350 


100.0 


Not Providing/Data - 


4 




16 


1 


20 






Counseling 
crMsif icatipn Goirjnitte^ 

Othe^ 
Totals ' 

Not Proyidiftg Data 



/. 
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TABLE 24 



TYPES OF TESTS USED IN SELEGTING 
STUDENTS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 





. . : \ , Youth 


Vy - -V Adult. . 




„::T6tai:: / /:t 


type of test 

• 


Nuinber of 
Facilities 


Percent 
; of N ^ 
(N=95)- 


; Nuihber' of 
^Faci Titles 


Percent 
of .N 
; (N=275): . 


^ Number ' of 
- Facilities^ ; 


Percent 

: o| N^ ' 
^ .(N=370) 


Aptitude , 


34 


; 35>8 


159 


^ 57.8: 


193 




52.2 1 


Personality 


18 






21.8 


• 78 




2iii ; 


Interest 


31 


32.6 


104^ 


: 37,8 


; 135 




: 36.5 '-^ 


AchievemerfC' 




56 ; 8 


159 ^ 


57.8 


2i3 




- - 1 
57.6 ^ 




32 


33^7 


107 


: 38. '9 


139 




: 37.6 ; 


None Used 


23 


24,2 


S3 


19.3 


76: 




' 20-5 ^ 


Other 


r 


^ 1.1 


. < 15 


5.5 


46 




4.3 I 



TABLE .25 

MiNIMUM PEREORMANGE LEVELS FQR ENTRY 
INTO^ VOGAf IONAl EDUGATION^ PROGRAMS 





Youth : J. , 


] ; _ Adult: : : \. 


\_ Total .. _ \ 


Performance rArea- 


Number of 
:P.rograms 


Minimum 
Performance 
: Level. , 


/Number of; 
^ Programs; 


Mihimmn 

Performance 

Level 


Number of ; 
Programs 


Minimum 
Per f qrmance/ 
Level }. 


^Reading Grade Level 




; 5.7 : 


907 . 


: 7.1 


1,083 


6; 9^ \ 


Arithinetic Grade Level 


153 


5.7 


842 




995 


; 7-6 ' ; 


'I4inimtim Grade Go 


95. 


8;. 2 


667 


; 8.0 


762 I 


8.0 V 


- - - - / 
11 •Q. Score 




68;-5 


185. 


86.5 


218 . 


83;,78 : 


Other . : 


'1 ; 


2.0 


3 


4^ 


4 


- 3.73^ ; 
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TABLE 26 

-ENTRY -^REQUiRE^^ENTi? .FOR VOGATIONAL. EDUGATiON PROGRAMS 



VRequirement 



Within Given Age /Range 

Never Ihcarcefated for 
Offenses 



Minimum Security Level 

Test Perforniance 

Time tb^ ^Complete Program 

Specific Educational ' 
Achievement Level 

Other 
' No .Requirements 



.Youth. 



NuitOoer of 
Programs 



238^ 

5- 
62 
30 
113 

93 
94 
il5 



Percent, 
of N 
:(N=475j 



50.1 

13.1 

i 6.3 
' 23 . 8 

> 19/6 
i9;8 

: \ 

24;2" 



..Adult 



Number of 
Programs 



116 

75 
309 
333 
746 

621 
i67 

274_ 



Percent 
of N 
,(N=i47a) 



7i8 

5.1 
20.9 
22.5 
50.4 

42 ;0 
11.3 
18. 5 



._T6tal_ 



Number of ] 
Programs^ 



354 

80 
371 
363 
859 

7i4 
'26L 
389 



^ Percent 
:bf N. 
■(N=1954) 



\ 18^1 

4^1 
^ 18 .^9> 
18.6 
4'3:.9 

36.5^ 
13.4 
19.9^ 
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TABLE 27 

.REASONS- INMATES ARE; UNABLE TO PARTiqiPATE 
_. IN VOCATIONAL, :EDUCATiON^ PROGRAMS 



Reasons 



Youth; 



Nuinber of 
Facilities 



: Percent 
of N " 
(N=95) . 



Adult 



Niimber of ^ 
Facilities 



Percent 
of N 
(N=275) 



:t.T6tal 



Nurhber of 
FaQi'Iities 



percent 
of N ' ' 
(N=370) 



Iriabriity to Meet Minimum 
Academic Standards 

Lack of Prpgram Openings 

Institutional Security Rules 
,,.or Previous'"-Offehses 

Length of Stay Too Short 

Other Priority Assignments 
, ;in Facility 

« 

>Lack of Aptitude or 
Interest 

Other - 



32 
39 

27 
29 



39 

13^ 



33.7 
^41.1 

28 . 4 
30.5 

16.8 

Al.l 



161 
145 

108 
146 

120 

198 
21 



58,6 

52. :7 

39.3* 
.53,1 

43.6^ 

^72.6' 

7^6 



193^ 
184 

1.35 
175 

i36 

237 
34^ 



' 52v2 
'49.7 

.36; 5 
47.3 

36,8 

64.1 
9.2 
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FACTORS VIEWED \BY STUDENTS AS ADVANTAGES OF BEING^ 

ih vbckTiomh EibucAf io4 ^ro(;rams in youth institutions 

\ 









Advantages 

^ "» 


: iMUiuDer ox 










Rank_^ 








Facilities 


^ i: 


2 


3 




5 


6 


7^ 


'Not" 
./Ranked 


Meahj 


Gphsideratiori'^for Early Parole 






10 


11 


8 


4 . 


S : 


1 [ 


^ 5i 


3.3 


Pay in Vocatiohai- Education Program 


41 * 


3 




" 6 


3 ^ 


; 5 


7 


1 


54 




Learning a Job Skill for J>ost-Re*lease 
Employment 


8i 


AT 


12 


ll , 


5 : 


6 






14 




m - ' ; 
besUirable Institutional Work 
Assignment 


57 




: 12 


13 


: 8 ' 




5 


2, 


« 

38 


3^1^ 


Desirable Housing ^ 


31 




2 


1 


: 2 


3 






64 


6.0 


Opportunity. «for Work or Study Release 


: 45 \ 




12 


7 . 




- 4 ' 


2 : 


5 


50 


3.7 


ipcreased Freedom of Movement ' . : 


55 


8 


12 ; 


10 


8 


ll. 


6 . 




40-^ 


3.4^ 


Other ^ ^ 




: 1 


• 2: 


2 


i \ 


1 




1 


83 


2.6: 
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T = Most Important 
7 ^ Least Important 



TABLE 29 

FACTORS yiEWED^ BY STUDENTS. AS ADVANTAGES. OF BEING . 
IN VOCATIONAL lEDUCATION -PROGRAMS IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS^ 

N = 275^ ' ^ 



advantages 



Number of 
Facilities 



oiRank 



2' 


3 


4 


.5 


6" 


■ ' 7 V: 


RankedX 


5? 


38 


29 


12 


,6 


8 : 


31 


is 


35 


32\ 


21 


2i 


45 


89 : 


67 ■ 


36 


21 


i't; 


' 4 


i 


19 . ; 


42 


56 


43 


32 , 


12 ■ 


10 ; 


54 


; 4 


. 9 


22 


: 37 


48 


54 ; 


96 


. 40 ; 


38- 


35 


29 


41 


16 


65 


24 


26 


31- 


41^ 


38 


30 ^ 


: 76 ; 


5 


5 




2 






255 



;Mean 



Cbnsideration for -Early Parole 

Pay in Vpcatipnar Education Program 

Learning a Jol5 Skiir for Post-Release 
Empipyihent 

Desirable Institutional Work Assignment 

Desirable Housing: 

Opportunity for Work or Study Release 
Increased Freedom .of Movement 
Other 



243 
185 

255 
220 
178 
20? 
198 
19 



91 
12 

109 
24 
2 
10 
8 
4 



2.4 

2 . 2; 

5; 6 

4.6 

3i3 



* 1'= Most Important 
7^ = Least Important 
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, TABLE 30 

TYPES OF CREDIT AVAIIABLE -TO; S^^ 

COMPLETION OF ^PROGRAM . , 



^Credit 



Youth 



Number* of 
Programs 



-Percent 

of^N. 

(N=475) 



Adult 



Nui)±)er of 
Programs 



Percent; 
of N 
(N=1479); 



Totalv*. 



Number of 
Programs; 



Percent 

of ^N^ 
:(N=1954)- 



JiOutside- Ge'rtif ication, ^ 
V Diploma # License 

;F,aciiity Certification,^ 

^Apprenticeship Credit of 
] Certification . r-''^ 

; High School of GEfr Credit'^ 

..Credit Toward Post Hi^gh, 

School Degf ee \ ' 

Opportunity, to Take Test for 
License or Certificate 

Other * 



87 
344 ' - 

4? 
257 

48" ^ 

37- 
8 



18,3 

a 

72l4 



10.3 
54.h 

10.1 

7.8 

1.7 



529 
1,073 

245 



340 



209 



231 



53 



35.8 
72.5 

16i6 
23.0' 

14.1 



3V6. 



616 
1,417^ 

294 

" 597. 

^57^ 
268' 



61 



31% 5^ 

j 

72.5 



15.1 

30 . 6 

\ 

i\3 . 2 



'r 



X 

sir 

i 



Instructional . Staff Characteristics 

Various characteristics of the teaching staffs of 
vocational education programs were explored in the survey. 
The^ overwhelming majority of vocational staff were reported 
to-be 'teachers from piitside the organization*- No ex-inmates 
were used -as part-time teachers by either youth or adult 
institutions* No inmates were used as full-time or part- 
time teachers by youth institutions* . 

Racial makeup of part- and fuli-r^time teachers was heavily 
weighted toward white's. Blacks accounted for only il.3; percent 
of full-time teachers and 13*4 percent of part-time teachers 
im the institutions providing data. Other minorities accounted 
for. between 2.9 and 4.1 percent of full-time and part-time 
teacners. - ^ 

Almost tv70-thirds of the teachers held State Board of 

I 

Education certification. About fifteen percent had some type ! 
of State Licensing Board certification. 

In terms of teacher experience prior to teaching in 
the. facility at v/hich. they were currently employed, the 

greatest average years of experience (12.3 years for youth 

i * 

and 15 i 5 years for adult institution teachers) was in work 

in industtial areas related to theip teaching. The next highest 

average years of experience was teaching in their current 

facility. 

Annual beginning/ average^ and highest salaries averaged 
across respondents were comparable for adult and yoiith 
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facilities^ Eor all facilities the lowest beginning salary 

was $10,849. The average salary was $13,037 while the highest 

\ 

salary possible was $16,317. No data is available on what 
period of time (9 inolath, 12 month, 185 contract days, etc<) 
the salaries represent; ^ 

Many vocational programs provided teaching aides, ^ either 
-inmates and/of other persons. Of the 42 youth and ,206 adult 
programs {out of 475 and 1,479 total programs respectively) 
reporting, 60 percent of youth and 65 percent of adult programs 
had at least one noh-rinmate aide. Some programs reported 11 
,6r more non^-inmate aides. ^ , ^ 

In. the inmate 'afide category, 64: p^cent of the youth 

I 

programs reporting {17 out of 475) and 50 percent pf the adult 



programs reporting {417 out of 1,479) indicated at least one 
inmate teacher aide, Seyeral programs had 16 or more inmate 
aides . j 
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CLASSIEICATiON OF PART-TIME TEACHERS 



Classificabidn. . 



Youth 



Number of 
teachers 



Percent 



Adult 



Number of 
Teachers 



Percent 



Total 



Number of 
Teachers. 



-Percent 



Inmates: 

Ex-Ininaites * ^.-^ 

Teachers from Outside 
Organization 



14 



15.1 



16 



iob.6 



79 



84.9 



14 



95 



12.8 



87.2 



Totals 



16 



100.0 



93 



100.0 



109 



-100. 0< 



-TABLE 32 



CLASSIFICATION OF :FULL-TIME TEACHERS 



Classification 



Inmates 
Ex-Ihmates 

Teachers from Outside 
Organization 



Youth; 



VNumber of 
^Teachers . 



Percent 



30\8 



69.2; 



Adult 



Number of 
Teachers 



29 



12a 



Percent 



17.7 
4>3 

78.0 



/TotaT 



Niimber^bf 
Teachers 



29 . 



.11 



X37 



Percent 



16.4 
6,2 

77.4 



.Totals 



13 



100.-0^ 



164 



loo.o 



177 



160.0 
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/ TABLE 33 , 

tiACS OF PART-TIME TEACHERS 







^ Youth » ; 


Adult 


Total 


Race 


I 


Number of 
Teachers. 


Percent ^ 


Number of 
L Teachers . 


Percent 


Number of 
^ Teacher <•? 


Percent 


White 




47 




; 81.0 


236 


/ - - V- — 
82.8 


283 


82.5 


Black 1 




8 


\ 


13.8 


^ ^ 38: 


1 13.3 


46 


: 13.4 : 


Hispanic 




2 


3.5 - 


8 


2^8 


10 


2,9 - 


Native!^ American, or Eskimo 








i 




1 


0.3 ] 


Oriehtkl 












1 






6ther;i ^ 


\ 


1 




1.7 ^ 


2. 




3 


6.9 ; 


Totals 


58 


/ 

/ - 


100.0 


285 


_ I 
100.0 


343 ^ 


. 100. 0 
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TABLE 34 



RAGE OF ^FULLrTIME TEACHERS 



















: . Youth , . 


. _ Adult . / , 


/: , ^Tbtai . ^ 


Race ' 


Number of 
Teachers . . 


/Percent 


Nuniber of 
/Teachers . 


Fercenc 


Niunber of 




.White • • - 


^444 


79.4 


1,452 


: 88.0 : 


1,896 ^ : 


: 85^8 \ 


: Black 1 


iof 


18.1 


149 


9.0 


. 250 : 


: ^.3 : 


Hispanic ! ' • 


^ 13 


2/3 


38' 


: 2.3 




i 2,3 ; 


MatiVe Ainerican^ Eskimo 

i 






4 


0.2: \ 


4 


0.-2^ ] 


•brieritai - \ 














^Otl^er , ^ 


i 


0.2 


8 . 


0,5 ' 


9 J 


0.4 

-- ^ 


— J ' " > 
Totals ' 


559 ; 


ipo.o 


1 , 651 * 


iUU.O 

'-* 


o 0 in 


1 no - n 






O 












■ ! 

\ , 
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- 


- / 


/ 
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TABLE 35 

^X^TYPE OF CERTIFIGATION HELD BY TEACHERS 


























: Youth 


Adult 


-7 Totat : . 


. Cejrt:ificati6n 




Number -of 
Teachers 


, Percent ^ 


Number' of 
Teachers 


Percent 


Number of 
Teachers 


■percent 


iNone 




55 


8.8 


249 


12.9 


304 : 


11.9 : 


> State „ Board of Education 




414 


66.1 


1,169 


60.8: 


; 1,583 / 


62.1 ; 


State Licensing Board ' 


7 


110 


17.6 


^ 286.. 


14.9 


. 39& 


\ 15.5 ' 


^ Union 




ii 


1.8 


\ 104 


5.4 


lis ; 


4.5 ■ 


r other: 


■A 


A 36 


5.7 


116 


6,0 


152 ^ 


6.0 : 


Totals 


626 ^ : 


100. 6 


l.,924 


100..0 


2,550 


-100.0 


c 
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TABLE 36 




1 

I 


■ .X 


1 , 1 


- - 


YEARsfe 


F TEACHERS' PRIOR EXPERIENCE 










► . Youth , 


; ;: ;t /Aduit \ ; 


■ 1 Tota].: :^ / T ♦ 




Number of 
Teachers 


' Average Years 
of Experience . 


Number of 
Teachers 


Average Years 
^; of . Experience 


: Number of 
V .Teachers ; 


Average Yeair^; 
. of Experience^ 


Teaching - This Eacility 




6.6 


1^437 


X*. '- ' " ^ 
5.2 


1,935 . 


.5.5 


-Teaching - Other " 
Correctional Facility 


40 ; 


> 


142^ ^ 


.3.9 


- "-! 

: 182 


4.3 , ' i 


tTeaching - •Noh-Cprrectiohai : 
Facility 


130 


5.2 


' 491 


: 5.1 


803 




,Work in Related, Industrial 
: Area , 


" 412 


12.3 ' ; 


1,274 


15.5 ^ 


; 1,686 ; 




<: - r " . ^ A 
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^ TABLE, ,37 

ANNUAL. SALARIES :AVAI^^ .FyLL-:TI?4E 
VobATIONAL EbUCATI 6n TOACHERS 



Anhuai Salary 




; ;r : Adui 


ct; ' :\_ - . , . 


^ : ; 7^6tai^v; : \: t i 


I Niutiber of ^ 
Facilities 


\. Average 


, Number of. 
: Facilities^ 


Average 


Number of ' : 
. Facilities . 


Average I ;. 


Lowest Beginning: [ 
Average 

Highest P6;ssible 


' 83 \ 
78 . 
81 


$ii,354 ; 

12>782 ^ 

' *i5,54o ; 


229, ' 

: 215 ^ 
^ 222 


$10,666 
13,129 

: 16,600 [ 

...... 


'312 ^ 

293 : 

303, ■ ; 


^$10/849 1 ^ 

13,037 1 
- 16,.317| I 



< J 









- 






\ 
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TABLE- 38 












: , 


-;NUMBER- OE" TEACHER AIDES FOR 












VOCATIONAL- 'EDUCATION' 


PROGRAMS. 










r 


(Not' including. Of fenders) 










fT::" ' ^-^^ ■- ^ 


. Youth _ , :.. " 


; Adult . ... : 




Total. _ _ J 


NUfnber of Aides 


Number of . 
Programs- . 


. ;Eercent , 


:Nuri±)er of : 
.Programs 


Percent 


. Number of- - 
Programs .-.I 


i^^: " e r c e n t . 


; 1 


25- 


"59.". -5 


134 


65.0 ; 


; 159 




.64-; I 


2 - . 


9 


.2i.4 - 


3? 


18,9 


48 




: 19L-4 : 


' 3 


1 


" 2>-4 


lis 


O. / 






7 7 ^ 
J 1*1' 


■4 


4- . 


9.5 




. 4v9^ ' : 

V 


14 




, 5.6 i 




2 


4.8 






2 


% 


0i8 


■ 6 10 " \ 


1 


. 2V4 ; 




2,0= ; 


5 




2,6 


li - 2b ■ 


r. - 




. 1 


bi5 


1 




; 6.4 ■ 


Tptais 


; • 42 


ioo.6 


: 266 


: 100 .6 


' 248 


- - 

166 i 6 


Not Providing rData 


433 


r 


; 1>273 ' 




-1l,766 




i 




'* * 
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TABLE. 39 

^JU^BER- OE OFFENDERS-EMPIXiyED AS 
TEAGHER AIDES^ 



/Number :of Aides. 



Youth 



Nun±>er of 
Programs 



Percent 



Advil t 



Number of 
Programs . 



: Percent 



Total 



Number of 
Programs 



Percent 



1 

2 
3^ 
4 
5 

6 T 10 
11 ^ 15 
.16 - 20 



\ 



11 
2 
1 
2 



64i7 
11^8 

5.9 \ 
11; 8 

5.9 > 



210 
109 
52 

37, ^ 
4. 



4 



>-^€' '- 3 



50.4 
26.1 
12. 5 
8.9 
1-0 
0.7- 

0.4 



22i 

111 
53 
39 

4- 
4 



;50.9 
25.6 
12.2 
9.6 
0.9 
0.9 

Ov5 



Totals 



'17- 



100. 0 



-J 417f 



100. Oi 



434 



: 1.00.0, 



•Not Providing: Data 



458 



1,062 



1,.520 
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Guidahjcfe, Counseling, and Job Elacemerit Services 

Individual vocational counseling was the most frequently 
ien.tioned,^reguiVrly provided guidance and counseling service , 
.{78,i percent of youth facilities and 71.5 percent ,.of: adult 
facilities) . Personal counseling related to work or training 
-assignments was provided by 70 percent of botH the adult and; 
youth facilities. Aptitude testing was provided by 40 -percent 
of the youth and. 46 percent of the adult institutions. . . 



Placement services were provided to-of fender s-^by 54' to 
.\/ , ' ■ ' \- . ' 

7i percerit 'of the youth, facilities. These services included 
, - ■' . . - ' ■ " \ 

literature on jpb opportunities and ehtrance reguiremeiijts and 

courses in j,ob application and interviewing skills. Fifty per^ 

cent of the /adult institutions provided literature • and .cqurges 

also.. In a'ddition, fifty-two percent provided" job? placement. 

serATices in pre-release centers or halfway houses. 

■Jot/ placement s,ervices in 54 percent , of the i^outh facil- 

iti^es weri provided by faci-lity case-br soqial wd^.kefs. Faciiity 

teachers and .parole dfficers provided the service in 46 percent 

and :44 percent of. the institutions respectively.. In 44 percent 

of the adult institutions facility teachers 'provided the job 

placement services . From 3.6. to . 37 percent of the^, institutions 

1. ' ' \ ■ * 

reported vocational rehabilitation agency, state/local employ- 
merit office, facility case or sodiai wb|kers:, and parole 
officers as the agen.cy/persons "giving the job placement services. 



\ 

\ 



r 
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TABLE._40- 

REGULARLY PROVIDED GUIDimCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES 





Youth 


Adult 


' iTotal ■ : 




Number of 
Facilities/ 


: J^jercent 
N 

(N= -95) „ 


Number^^ 
Facilities 


. Percent : 
of N 
(N=275) 


Niunber of 
- Facilities • 


Percent 

of N . 4r. 

r(N=376) . 


/Aptitude. Testing: 


38 . 


3 40.6 

it 


127 


46.4 , V 

-* 


165 


; 44.6 


Interest Testing 


38 ' 


40i6 


: 93 


.330 : 


141 


■ 38.1 • 


Vis^its by butside^usine^ 

and. Industry rRepfesentatives ; 


27 : 


28.4 , 


90 


32*8 ; 




31.6 


individual Vpcational 
* ^Cbxinselihg^ 


' 75 


•78.9^ . 


196 


; 71.5 ^ ; 


271 ; 


•^3.2 


Group Vocationarl Counseling 


; 35 : 


• 36^8 


95 


34.7 


a36 I 


35. i 


Personal Counseling Related to 
Work or Training Assignments 


.69 


- 72.6 


192 


. , '''^ 

7 b. i 


261 


70.5 


\* * 
Other ^ ^ " 


I 3 


, 3.2 


: 14 ' 


5.1 


17 


, 4.6 -, 


•None , 


3 


3.2 V 


, 


* 6. 6 


21 


5.7 . 



. • 2X2 

1 • - ' ^ 



, ' TABLE 41 " 
PLAGE^^ENT SERVJCCES PROVIDED-TO OFFENDERS 



Service 



■Youth 



Nuitter of. 
Fcciiities 



Percent 
(N=95) . 



Adult 



Total 



Number of 
Facilities 



•Percent 
.of 

{N=275) 



NumBer of 
Facilities 



Percent^ 
of N 
(N=37b^ 



^ilaintain File of Position 
Openings " 

Provide Literature for Job 
Opportunities an^; Entrance 
:Refc[uirements 

Referral for Jpb Jhterviews 



Placement Service in Pre- 
release Center or Halfway 
House 



^Course in Job: Application and ' 
' Interview Skills . >. 

:Registracti6h at State or Local 
Empipyment Offices 

Other 
None 



52' 

27 

68 

22 
9 
3 



.9.5 

54.7 
47.4 

28.4 

71.6. 

-23.2 
9.5 

^ 3.2 



\''50 



122 



145 

151 

73 
31 
17 



'44.5 

52.9 

' 55il ; 

26.6- 
11.3 

6i2 



59 

196 
167 

172 

219 

95 
40 

- 26 



16.0 

53.0 
r 45.2 . 

46.5 . 

59. i 

26.7 
10.8 
5.4 



TABLE 42 



Pe r sohs/Agehcy; 



PERSONS OR AGENCY PROVIDING JOB PIACEMEOT 
TO OFFENDERS DURING INCARCERATION 




No Services 

.Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 
State/Local Empld^ment Office 

7 ^ . 

Facility Teachers^ ^f^^ 
'^.Facil^ity*?Gase or Social Vfbrkers 
Parole Of ficer • , * 
-Other 



Number of 
Tacilities 



15 

33 

18 

44 

51 

42. 

16 



Percent 
of N 

'(N=95): 



15. -8 
34.7 
IB. 9 
46.3 
53.7 
44.2 
16.8 



Number of 
Faciiities 



'49 
101 
84 
121 

J 

98; 

99 
66 



Percent 
of N 
(N=275) 



17 -,9 
36.9 
30 i 7 
, 44^2 



^35.8 
36 ii 
24.1 



Nuinber" of 
Facilitiesi 



64 
134 
.102 

■'';i65 
' 149 
' 141 



' 1 



86 



Percent- 
-of N 
(N=370) 



17.3 

36.2 ^ 

27v6^ . 

44.6 : 

40.3 . 

38.1 ; 

.23.2 ' 
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Studient status After Completion of 
Vocational Education Procjrams 

Length of stay after completing vocational education pro- 
grams was less than three months for students in 78 percent of 
the y^utHi facilities. In adult institutions, the length of 
stay wa's more- varied. Eight-six percent of the adult students 
were repij/rted to stay from less than three to 11 months. 

An average of 62 percent of vocational student,? in youth 
facilities were paroled or released upon completion of their 
program^ Thirty-seven of the 95 youth facilities reported that 
42 :perceht of the inmate students were returned to the institu^ 

tion {population upon program ppmpletion. In adult institutipns 

f 

only 33 percent of program completers were released of paroled. 
Adult completers were fairly evenly divided in assignments to 
institutibnal activities related to their training, activitie^j 
jinrelated to their training, or reassignment to' the institu- , 
tibn population. ' «^ 

Less than half the youth and adult institutions had some 
type of fblTbw-iap^ program foir some' or all of their, programs. ^ 
Forty-two percent of the youth and forty percent of Jbhe adult 
institutibns reported some follow-up programs. Ninety-four 
percent of the youth and adult institutions responded^ to, the 
questibh of follow-tip activities..^ _ '^'^ v.. 

Of those 248 institutibns which responded to the guest ipri- 
bn available follow.-up information for released/paroled., ^ 

^ i » ' < 

Students, 67 percent o£ the ybuth and adult institutions 
indicated they had no data on the type of job pbtaihedi 



One-hundred and ninetyrfour institutions reported approxi- 
imately thirty percent of the last tlo years' students were 
placed on jobs related to their training and onerhvindred 
and' ,f if ty-seven institutions indicated 30- p^eht were 
placed oh jobs not related to their training. 
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TABLE 43 

LENGTH OF STUDENT STAY IN INSTITUTION- AFTER 
COMPLETING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Youth 



Nurrber of 
Facilities 



61 

4 
1 
1 



:Percent 



78 



78.2 
14.1 
5.1 
1.3 
1.3 



100.0 



Adult 



Number of ' 
Facilities 



67 
83 
54 
33 

i 



238' 



Percent 



28.2 
34.9 
22.7 
13.9 
0-4 



100.0 ■ 



Total 



Number of 
Facilities 



128; 

94. 
- 58 
34 
2 



316 



Percent 



40 i 5 
29.7 
18.4 
10.8^ 
0.6 



100.0 



17 



37 



54 



TABLE 44 

STUDENT STATUS AFTER COMPLETION 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION i?R0GRAI4' 



Status 



Youth 



iirdnedia^ 

Ass ignecT to Institution 
Activity Related to 
Vocational Program 

Assigned to Institution 
Activity Not. Related 
to Vocational Program 

Returned to Institution 
Popuiatibn 

Other 



Number 

of' 

Facilitiets 



Average 
jpetcent 
6f 

..Students 



62 



35 



37 
16 



61;6 
12.3 

25*. 7 

41.8 
49.9 



Adult 



" Nuitibe;: 
of 

Facilities 



169 
i86 

182 

i43 
51 



Average 
Percent 
of 

Students 



32. 5 
21.9 

35.5 

34:7 
44.3 



Total 



Number 
of. 
Facilities 



231 
221 

217 

180 
67 



Average 
Percent 
of 

Students 



40*3 



20.4 



33.9, 



36.2 
45.6 . 
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TABLE- 45 

FOLLOW-^UP^ INFOI^TION ON* R^^^ 

VOGATJONM. Eb^^^ STUDENTS 





Youth . : / ; 


: ^duit ; : ^ . : 


_T6tal: : . 


^Fpriow-Up Information 


Number : ^ 


lAverage 
: Percent 


Number 

" of 


Average 
'Percent 
of Last 


Number 
of 


Average i 

Percent 

of^Last 






Facilities 


2 years" 
Eiiroliees 


JEacilities 


2 years • 
Ehfollees 


Facilities 


* 2 years* 
Enfolli^es 




Student Placed in Job 
















Related to -Vocational 
















Education Program:^ 
Area 


51 


: /22.5 ; 


'143 ; 


33.5 


^ ^ ■ : 

194 


30.^: 




Student Placed in Job 
















Not. Related tto Voca- 
















tional. Eiiucatioa 
Program Area ^ ; 




28. 4 


. lli ' 


30.4 


i57' 


29.8. 




No Information Avails 














able on Type of Job 
Obtained 


62 


• 66 v5 " \ 


186 


66.5 


248^ 


66.5 
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Pro'gram ,Additibhs> Changes,, and .Gurtailmepts 

Over haif the adult and youth institutions indicated 
that no programs were curtailed during FY '75 - *76. If 
curtailments occurred, the predbminahtiy cited reason was lack 
of funds. No qualified staff was the next most often cited, 
reason for curtailment. 

.In terms of changes needed in vocational program offerings, 
the two most frequently cited reasons (by 57 to 64 percen^t of> 
the youth and adiilt institutions) were "greater variety" and 
"hew programs based bh changing job marked." 

. Thirty-nine percent of the youth institutions and forty-^ 

eight percent of the adult institutions planned "new" programs 

\ 

within the next year. Sixty-one percent of the youth and 
frfty-twp percent ^bf the adult institutions either weris not 
planning aiiy new programs or did hot know if they were. 

Sixty-nine youth institutions indicated a total of 37 
different courses to be instituted next year. Two hundred and 
fourteen adult institutions, listed 77 different new programs 
to be instituted. 
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TABLE 46 

REASONS for' CURTAILMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION RROGRAMS 

IN FY '75 '76 ' , 



' - - ; : : V. : . :\ " ' ^" 


^ ^ : Youth . 




Total- /'L 


Reas9ns for Program: 
Curtailment 


/ Number of 
Facilities 


^Percent 
of N 

!(N=95): : 


Number of 
- Facilities 


Percent 

or In 

. (N=275) . . 


.Number of \ 
Facilities 


; Percent , 

of N' 
:J(N=370)lj 


' ' ' ' , \^ 
No Pro.gram^ Curtaiied 


' , 54;- 


; 56.8 


17 : 


65 . 6 




P V • ^ f 


rinsuf f idient Funds 


26 


27.4 


j5 


12,8^ 


61 - : 


: 16.5 ' 


T?rfiTi'TSTn»nt" 'Trio Rvo^n^ive 


6 


6. 3 I 


10 


3.7 


i6 


4 : 3 : 




- 1 ; 


i.i 


19 - 


7i0 


-> 20 


5.4 


TrOOr DUSinesS; Auuiuuue .uu 

Hiring, Of fenders 


1 

X 


'i r 


3- 




4= 

5 


1 . r } 


Labor Union: Restrictions on 
Apprenticeships 


i 


l.i 


4^ 


1.5 


1.4- ' 


\ 

Competitiph From Other Prison 
Activities ^ 






3 


1.1 


3 


6.8 f 


:n6 Qualified Staff: 


10 


10.5 


26, 


9.5 


: " 36 ' ; 


" 9 -7. \ j 


"Lack of Offender Interest . 


5 


5.3 


'20 




1 25: 

^ i - ' , 


6.8 ^ 


Other 


. 3 


3.2 




3.3 


12 


; 3.2 


' ERjC ^ 
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TABLE ;47 ' -r^ ^ 

CHANGES NEEDED IN- VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGWVM: OFFERINC^S^^ ^ 



Changes Needed 



Youth 



Number of 
Programs 



Percent 

of, N^ 
.(N=95).. 



Adult 



l^iupber of 
Programs 



Percent 

of N. 
,XN=275) 



Niunber of 
Programs 



Percent 
of N 
1. (N=370) 



AGr eater Variety 

More Openings in Existing 
Progr^ns v 

More Opportunities for 

- ^ Training/ du ts i de F ac i 1 i t y 

^New Prpgrams^^Based on 
Ghahgihg^, job Market 

Other V \ 

None " f 



61. 

27 

44- 
» 

56' 
15 

4- 



64.2 



28.4 



46 . 3 



58.9 



■ 15.8 



it' 



4.2 



163 

lio 

156 
36. 
12 



59,7 

30.8 

40.3 

57.1 
i3.2 
4.4 



. 224 
111 
154 

i 

212- i 

f 

51 i 

. : I 

\16 I 



60.5 



30.0^ 



41.6 
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TABLE 48 

NEW PROGRAMS TO BE INSTITUTED IN YOUTH INSTiTOTIONS 
^ - N=95 ^ . - * 



Program. 


Number of f 
^iFacilities 


C6nstruc5tion/Buildin9 Trades 


6 


Welding. 


6 


Auto Mechanics 


5 


Building Custodial/Janitor ial' 


4 


Landscaping " 


^4 


Horticulture/Gardening ^ 


3- 


Machine Tr adds/Shop 


3 


1 

Auto 'Body/Fender Repair 


2 " 


Gboking/Culinary Arts 


2 ' 


uaca irxppe ssing 


2 


Home Economics , j;. ^ , 


2 


Office Workers 

r ] 


o " * 


Plumbing 


2 


Refrigeration/Air Conditioning/Heating 


2 


Food Service 

< 


2 


22 Other programs were mentioned once 


22 


37 Programs Total " , . ' ' ' 


69 




91 

223 



4 




TABLE 49'. 

NEW PROGRAMS -TO BE INSTITUTED IN AD.ULT INSTITUTIONS 

' N=275 



-Program ' •'^ 


Number of 
..Facilities 


Welding 

Sjaall Engine Repair . ' 


16 . 


15 


Refrigeration/Air Conditioning/Heating^ 


12 


Auto Body/Fender Repair C ^ ^ 


9 


Drafting/Mechanical Drawing 


8" 


Building' Maintenance A 


8 ■ - 


Food Seifvice . , 


' 7 . 


Cooking/Culinary Arts 


■ 7 


Auto .Mechanics 


6 


Garpentiy ^ ^ 


6 • 


Uphplstery 


■ 6 


Building Custodiah/Jahitorial 


5 


Electrical Appliance Repair/Smali 




Office MachinS Repair . 


5 


Electrician/Electricity ^ 


5 


Electronics 


4 


Pluinbiiig " 


4 


Optical technical/Lens Grinding 


4* • . . 


Machine Trades/Shop - , 


3 


Masonry/Bricklaying • *' . . 




Radio/TV Repair 


3 


Graphic Arts 


3 
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TABLE 49 (continued) 

NEW PROGRAMS: TO BE INSTITUTED IN ADULT INSTITUTIONS 
' N=275 

A. 



Program ' 


Nuniber of 
Facilities . 


Wiring ' . / ° 


3 


Barberihg, t 


2 

< 


Cabinet Making * 


2 


Computer Programming " . * 




Dental Technician 


2 


Diesel Mechanics 


t. 2 


Horticulture/Gardehing^ ' 


2 


Meat Cutting, 


2 


Office Workers ^ 


2 


Of f set ^Printing ' ' ; 


; i " 


Service Station Operation 


2 


Sheet Metal - t 
Gas and Diesel Engine I . 


2 


Power Mechanics : 


2 


- - - - . ^ ' ■^""*' 
41 Programs were mentioned- once 


41 


21 Programs Total 

* ' 


214 , 







225 

93 
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APPENDIX A / ' 

& IDENTIFICATION OF SURVEY POPULATION 

Determination of the ^population of correctional, institu- 
tions to be surveyed consisted of several steps. jFirst^ 
contact was made -with the. chief administrators of adult and. 
juvenile correctional departments, Federal Bureau of Prison 
^facilities, city and county jails, military correct ionai install- 
ations in ail fifty states and: the Canadian Penitentiary Service. 
This contact was established to facilitate thie identification 
of those correctional institutions whichT were providing voca- 
tlohal education programs.. The administrators were advised 
of the full scope of the study and of the various professional 

organizations which were endorsing the study. They were asked 

» 

;to identify institutions and people who should participate in 
the^ study. ' / ^ ' ^ 

In contacting states' chief administrators, project staff 
were, in most cases, directed to work with a state level liaison 
person, who would coordinate the distribution and return of 

-. • ^ _ 

'survey forms. In some instances, however, project staff were 
instructed to work with specific individuals at the institution 
level. A survey information packet was then sent uo the' 
appropriate individual. Included in the packet were the survey 
forms and instructions for their distribution, completion,^ 
and return. ForW'A contained question's of a general nature 
about .the facility's total vocational program. One Form A 
was to be completed for each facility offering vocational 



education programs • *^ Form B requested specific information 
about each vocational education course offered within the 
facility. One Form B was to be completed: for each course 
offered. A total of 419 "s^tate" level institutions were 
eventually included in the survey. 

Contact was made with the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
by a telephone call to the. Education Administrator who advised 
that all survey forms be sent directly to the individual 
facilities. Subsequently, survey information packets were 
sent to the appropriate contact persons representing 37 BOP 

institutions. // 

Jails (city and. county), with education programs were 
identified by reference to two documents — £ocal Jails A ^ . , 
Re port Presenting Data for Individual County „ and\ City Jails^ 
from, the 197U National Jail . Cens us and the U.S. ^Census of 
Population - 1970 . The report^ bn Ipcal jails identified, jails 
with educational programs while the U.sT Census of Population 
directed project staff towar* heavily populated areas where 
the likelihood of vocational pro^gramming in jails existed. 

Vpiume 12-197 of The National Directbry of Law, Enforcement 
Administrators was used to identify jail administrators., A 
total of 451 letters, requesting names of contact persons was 
sent to the jails identified through the report on local jails 
and the population census. Survey information packets were 
them mailed to contact persons identified by jail actoinistrators 

The names of military correctional installations offering 
ybcationai education programs were obtained through phone 
calls to Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force installations. 

228- 



Survey informat ion packets were, then sent to. individuals iden- 
tlfied as contact persons at 4 installations*-^ 

' 'Canadian facilities offering vocational education programs 
were identified by .the chief Canadian administrators who sug?- 
gested appropriite individuals to serve as contact persons for 
t:he study^ As .those .individuals were identified, they were 

" ^' ' ' ' ' ^ , ^ V ^ ^, ; 

:sent survey information packets • Eighteen federal Canadian: ^ 
institutions were identified* 

' - From this identification of institutions effort a total 
of 929 institutions became the survey populations* These 9^29 
correctional facilities were .|.he ones in North T^erica be- 
lieved to represent almost all of the existent'^correctional 
institutions conducting vocational programs* ^ . 

The specific, breakdown of the ihstitutions surveyed by 
governance level was: 

419 State 

37 Federal Bureau. of Prisons 
451 Local and Gpunt^ Jails 
4 iMiritary/^\ 

18 Canadian. 

♦ * • 
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APPENDIX B 
DEVELOPMENT OF SURVEY FORMS A AND B 

The development of survey instruments was based on con- 
siderations of the nature, of information to be collected^ the 
target population^ and the method of collecting the informa- 
tion. ' ^ ^ 

The nature of information to be collected addressed the 
question "VJhat is the status of vocational education in corirec- 
tional institutions nationally?" To answer^ this question^ *two 
Jf.orms were developed which focused on major characteristics 
of vocational programming including: 

• . -characteristics of students and vStaf f 

types of programs offered and enrollments 
^ * . . selection and placement of students into, programs 

• adequacy of vocational program; equipment and 
facilities 

• amount and sources of financial support 

• extent of supportive services 
goals of vocational programs - 

. vocational program accreditation and approvals 
Since^ the target population consisted of all correctional 
institutions offering vocational education programs^ questions^ 
and response categories had to be formulated that Were applic- 
able' to a wide range of correctional settings. For example^ 
questions referring to the type and security level of facilities- 
had to be applicable to small short term local jails as well 
as \t6 large, long term^ federal, arid state penitentiaries. , 

230 ' 



Specific information- needs, were identified for each area, 
and; lists of' questions prepared. These questions were grouped 
to^ form two questionnaires: Form A contained questions of a 
genei^al nature^bout the entire vocational program; Form B 
fobused on characteristics of specific vocational programs 
offered within a facility^ 

Throughout development of the questionnaires r the method 
of coriecting data was considered in the structurir^ of questions 
and the total length of each questionnaire That is, since ^ 
,the questionnaires were to be administered through the mail, ^ 
it was important that questions were clear and concise and 
that the burden of interpretation of questions and time to 
complete, questions was. minimized. Thus, questions were con- 
structed to focus on single dimensions of prograihs^ahd acti- 
vities, 'were made as short as possible with key words underlined, 

* -« 

and,^^ih most cases> required the. respondent to either select 
a response category or provide numerical information. 

Consideration was also given to the length of the question- 
naires. Only those program features considered to be important 
indicators of prpgram operations were included for study. This 
consideration was particularly important in developing Form 'B 
which^ required multiple completions — one for each vocational 
course offered in a facility. 

The format arid cbhtent of Forms A and B were reviewe^d 
arid critiqued by project staff, members of the project advisory 
committee^ by an evaluation consultant at The Center, and by^ 
adrhinistirlitbrs of education programs for Ohio/s Correctional 



system. During this process', questipns were added and deleted, 
wording was -revised to improve clarity, and response categories 
were refined. The finalized forms appear following this page. 
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A N'ATIONAL STUDY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION !« CORRECTIOrJS 
**^')HM A 

F/iC 1 LiTY_ CHARACTER I ST ICS 



( Nar-e o t ' Faci Ixt y ) 



IcTt 



Tstato) » 



/'hae purpose of thiii stuviy. is -o a'^ticri.>u t2^c stcitus of vpcociohal 
catibn -:|>r6gr dins provided oy, correctional institutions ah^ jails in 
theMUnited ;S ta Form A contains questions of 

a^general nature about- the entire- vocational program. 



.Please write iri the^ nansc 
_ provided ' above ; 



location t5f the f aciliLv .ih t5:c space 



Plfease return this completed fprrs in the enclosed envelope , as soon as 
<f ippiaible to Bcb Abr am,. Center for Vocational Education The Ohio State.. 
= University,. 1960 Kenny. Road > Colujhbuc, Ohio 43210. Thank you for 
your cooperation and a 

_if additional' information or materials are heeded^ call Bob Abrfun or* 
. RoVe t ta Gpoden a t i( 6 1 4 ) _4 8 6 -36 55.- 

iNSTRUCTIONS: WHEN = COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRL', YOUOtiLL BE 
REQUESTED TO MAK4 OF THREE TYPES OF RESPONSES AS FOLLOWS^ 

1. FILL IN. THE- NUMBER OF THE ANSWER YOU SELECT IN THF. SPACF. AT THE 
RIGHT.- 

2 . PLACE -A^HECK .^WVRK {yA IN THE Sl»ACE TO THE RIGHT OR 

3. FILL IN A NUMERICAL ANSWER SUCH AS a' NUMBER OR PERCENT OF PEOPLE 
IN THE SPACES PROVIDED. 



Name, of person, completing questionnaire/Title or position 



"ASdress 



/Phone 



I Indicate which one of the following best describes this tucility 
1. prisons, penitentiary or reformatory 
-2. detention or classi;ication- center 
3;^ training schbor • 

4. ^rarm or work casij^ 

5. pre-release cexiter such as halfway house 

6. jail 

7. other (specific - - . — 

2. Indicate which one of the following best describes this facility 

1, mihimum security. 
» 21 mediuin-security 

3. - maximum security 

•4;' other (specify) 

% - 

INMATE CHARACTERISTICS 

3. Estimate^ the percentage of offenders wi-^se stay in this facility 
(before parole,: release, or transfer) will probably be: 

1. less than 3 months 

2. 3r6 months 

3'. 7 months - less than 1 year. . 

4. 1-2 years ; ^ 

5 . 3-5^years 

ly 6 . '6-9 years 

{ 7. 10 years or longer 

Total 1 0 0 



ERLC 



2 :> Black; 



i 

Approximately; what percentage of offenders currentl 
facility /are: ' • — ^ — ' — — 

1'.. White or Caucasion j i 



4«- Aniefican Xndiem or Eskimo 

5. Oriental . ; 

6. Other (specify) 



Total . . ; i . . . . . . ;1 0 0 % 

- ~ ;> ^ ■ 

Appfoxxjoateiy what percentage of the. of fenders presently being 
handledfby this/ facility are in each of the following age groups? 

r-. l/hderMS years of age ^ ^% 

,2. iS-li i ; _\ 

3. 18r20 '.-^ ji 

4. 21-30 % 

5. 31-40 i . . . . % 

6. 41-50 I 

1 i 51 or' more , 

Total 100% 

What is the total number of offenders currently in this facility? 

1. Female 

^ 2. Male . ; 

3. Total . 



TYPES ^:QF :VOCATIQNAL PROGRAMS OFFERED 



7. Please list each formal vocational program offered this year within 
this facility; For the purpose of. •this iStudy, formal vocational • 
educatipn.-is^ defined- as those ^programs that: 

" ' ' - 

i aires conducted under the supervisions of the facility 's 
/ education -department, 

• consist of both, skill training and technical or theory 
related instruction^ 

; are planned and organized to prepare the student :for gainful 
entry level employment, and 



. have space set aside within the institution for skill training 
and theory relateU Instruction. 



Program Name 


No. of Offenders 
Currently Enrolled 


No • 6 f 0 f f ehde r 8 

durrently^on^ 
Waiting List 


1. „ . ^ . 


l._ ^ 


l.__ 


2. , - 


2. 


2. 


3. „ ; 


3._^ 


3. 


4. ^ 


4. ^ 


4. 


5. 


5._ 


5i_^ ^ 


6. . 


6. ^ 


6.__ ^ 


7. ^ 


7. 


7. 


8. 


8._ 


8.^ 


9. 


9. 


9.^ . 


10. _ 


10. 


10 . 


11. 


11.^ 




12. _ 


12. 


12.^ 


13. 


13. 


13, 


14. - - . 


14. 


14. 









Attach additional sheet if necessary. 
Please place an asterisk (♦) beside the programs listed above that offer 
approved apprenticeship training which is state or federally registered. 



-Plcjso l-?;t ecich.voc.itiosMl pro9r.\:n wiUun'this faciitty that i 
conJacti-U in opOi^,^jyon with prison ind. ?.tr:c:i ot prison 
r.ai:Uf i o: t;i.^ purposo of una itudy, coopc:;u:ve voca- 

tioaa* t?o.:c»iv:on is defined is thoso proqrans th.St: 

. orc concucti-'tl uncor the supervision of tJic facility's 

provide sk.iii irainmq during assignrtcnt to prison industr 
or -prison main to nance, *; 



Sf:t il? 



Program 





t: uct-ion -jr. space 


:.inircd to :irc«paie tno student :cr gain 


J»o. of Offenders ^ 
Cur r er. c ly tr. ro 1 1 ed 


:.'o. of Of fondc»i5 
Currently on • 
Waiting /List 




1. ^ 


2. 


2. 


3. 









,5.. 






• 


! 


7 . 


3. 


9. 


9 . 


9._ 


10. . . 


10. 



2. 



.1 



V 



. 1 

Please, place an as ton sK (•) beside the' programs 'listed above 
that offer approved apprenticeship train^iag viMcn is state or 
federally re.;istered- ' \ 



9. Picoso U,s.t any forr^r voCiji xon.ii/ ►,^cnh2Ca! cau^•atl'on proSrans 
oftetoJ o^ tslJc tKia iNStituiion a*, local vocv^tional or 
technical s'cHools m w;uc:» oilvw^vtc arc enrolled or kx^ -^ii 
waiting lists (i.e., ouucotior. or ^tjdy release): 



Program Nawe^ 


Name of School 
or Conjnuni ty 
.College 


:>6; of Offenders \ 
Cur r e h 1 1 y Eh rb I led 


•ii. of 

i^t fencer.*;.^ 
Currently 
on Waiting 

jilst. 


1. / . . 




1. _ 

2 . _ ^ 

3. ^ ^ _ • 

4. ^ ^ 

= 5.^ _^ ^ 

6 

7.^ 

G. 

9. 

10. 


2._.^ 


>. _ - ... , 




3, _ ... 




4; \ ; 




5; . _ . ' 


0. 




__ 

=7 , 






8. 


- - 


9. 




10. ... . _ 




^Please place an asterisk (♦) beside the orograns listes above 
.tnat offer approved apprenticeship training which is sts:e or 
feuerally registered. 



10. Is this facility's vocational education orogran or::ir-7o' as 
part of a school district? ' *' ^ 

1. yes> name of scnool district 

2 . no 

« 

11. Is this facility's vocational ecucatior. procrain app-cve- -v 
the State pepartir.ent of Education? . . • . I . . , . . 7 T 

1. yes 
2« no 
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12. Give -the^ total niiinbet 6t CcMChors,- both full and part time, in 
this facility's vocational education prqqrams. Do no t include 
hel i wrs or teacht>rs'- aides . Inciucj all teachers asHLecturers 
provided by outside or9anizat:ions. 

Par t Timo Full Time 

1. whiV^ . . . s . 

2. B'.icK 

J. Stianish i>urnoi!U' 
'1. Arwrican Indian 

>f CsUmo . . . 
S. Other f-jpe%?i£y) 



13. Give the nmnbeL o£ ^vocational teachers^ both full and part 
time, m each of the following categories. Do not include 
helpers or teachers* aides. 

Part Time Full Time 
1. inmates 4 



2; ex- inmates 



3. lecturer^ or teauhers p)!o*'id»;d 
by outsid'^ organizations who 
t(2ach in the vocational train- 
ing programs * ^ 

14 i Please estimate the salaries avail*ible to full-time vocational 
cVducatiop teachers as follows: 

1. lowest beginning annual salary $ «^ ^ 

2. approximate average annual salary .... $ 



3. highest annual salary possible 



. PERCEIVED GOALS 

15. Vfhich of the following suggested goals for formal vocational, 
education programs do you feel are mos t important xn dctua. 
practice at this facility. Rank orcfcr these from ''l" most 
iwportap.t to **^'* least important. ~ 

^ Rank , 

1. develop specific Job skill-j i . . 

2. place offender on a lob upon release 

3. develop offender's pyr;;onaJ and social skills . . ^^.^ 

4. develop offender's work habits ......... 

5. -provide a- means of evaluating offenders fpr 

parole ... ^ 

6. provide offenders with constructive activities . ^ 

7. other (specify) - - - * • ^^l^ 

SPHClA i* PKOGK/\r.^ 

16. Are vocational education programs offered fpr any of the 
following at thi.*i facility? (Check all that apply.) 

1. mentally retarded (educable or trainable). .... . . 

2. auditor J ally handicapped. . -. • 

3. visually handicapped - . . . . ^ - 

4. orth6i>edicaUy hai:diiappod 

5. other nealth problems (cardiac problems, 

diabetes, etc.) -- . 

6. offenders over 40 years old ^ 

7. other (specify) . • - - ^ 

8. none 




17* What provisions are made for training special language or 
cultural groups at this facility? " (Check all that apply,) 



'I* : bilingual 'vocational education materials 
jI,- bilingual, instructors • • • . « .« 

3*, '&igi£ish as-^a I second; lang uage 



4. training in minority problems for instructional 
staff. 



5. other (specify) 

6, none . . . . 



I PROG RAM-EXPENDITURES 

_ _ _ _ _ / _ . 

4l8. What were, the total expenditures for this facility, for the 

last fiscal year? ^ Include all mohiet upent for all functions 
such as administration,- education/ counseling /ibuilding main- 
tenance, utilities, materials, etc., regardless of the source 
.of these;- funds; .Exclude capital expenditures.. 



19; Are education funds budgeted as such (i .e* , a line budget 
item) or are they part of another budget c«itegory? 



1. budgeted as: line item . « « 

2. part of ^another budget item 




20. If monias other than those from the institutional budget W«r« 
spent for vocational programs* rixkt were, the sources of these 

. f unds^ ' ( chedc'.^al £ that apply and gi ve the . affount spent . during 

the last fiscal year.). 

- \ 

^ Source * Amount 

1. ho other ntonics used . • • ; . $ . ^ ^ , 

2". iCCTA -«-*«*^* ••.««•.• 

3«. state- department of vocational 

rehabilitation . . . . ; . . . ^ ^ ^ _^ ^ 

4; state department of education 

5. state departmexit of vocational 

education . . . . . , . ; . . t 

6. ESEA Title 1 ^ , $ ^ _ _ ^ ^ 

7 • _LSAA <v i_ i . i _ . ^ 

8. institutional school district $ _ , 

9. private corporation ^ _ - . 

J.0*~ community college/university ♦ $ ^ _ ^ 

11. other specify) . $ 



21. What were the totals vocational education operation expenditures 
for last fiscal year? Include all monies speni from the 
institutional budget and from other sources listed^ in ques-^ 
tion 20. Do^hot include capital expenditures for new equip- 
ment or facilities. (Provide the amounts by category if 
possible «) - _ ^ 

1. total .........$ _ 

2. salaries plus' fringe benefits $ 

3. 'supplies $ 

4. other $ 



22. Wh»it Wore the total oducaH-onni opera:. ion e xponditur cM for 

the last fiscal year? IncLudo all monies spQnt*'"Trom 
institution budget and from. other siourccviistod :in question 20 
Uo not, iiiclurte capititl exponuitures for how -equipment or 
facilities. (Provid»» the amounts by catogory if pb:isiblo.J 

1. total - . -. . . 

2. , , 

3 . supi ^.v- »,,..,,$ 

A. othe^^ • 

ENTRY- P-HOCEDt; KgS 

23. aro vo 'atitinhl uxo^Laihi^ u:Juc»-lly <jivoti.' _ 

1 'started an soon as possible after oifondel- enters insti- 
tution regardless of parole or release date eligibilit>;. 

2. Scheduled so that vocationcil proyra.'a will he completed 
shortly before parole or release dare eligibility. 



3. other (specify) 



24. Are offenders assigned to vocational prograias or is onrolln^ent 
voLiincary? 

1 . offenders nav^ choice 

2, wanna lory a.;si.inncni. 

J. oti»er (specify) 



Id 



25. Which of the followinq tyoes of tests. are actually used -in 
selecting students for formal vocational educat ion . programs? 
(Check all that apply.) 

1. aptitude tests 

2. personality tests , . . ; . i . . .- ^ 

3. interest tests ^ 

4. achievement test^ 

5. liQ. tests ..... *r ; . . . ^ -. ^ .v 

6 . none used . . , i . . . ; _ 

7. oUici! (please list) 



r 



26. Who makes the final decision cbout whichof fenders will be 
placed in formal vocational education programs? . . . 



1. education ^joisonnel 

2. counseling poisonhel 

3. classification corvnittee 

4. other -(specify) 



27. In your opinion, what percentage of the offenders who enter 
this institution are unable to participate in vocational 
education programs due to: (Check all that apply.) 

1. inability tp meet minimum academic requirements . .- 

2. lack of program openings . 

3. institutional security rules or previous of.^enses . 

4. length of stay too short 



5* other priority assignments in the institution- '"^^ 
(maintenance/ industry) , 

6. lack of aptitude or interest 

7. other (specify)]^ 
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procpa:! incrmtivks . 

2fl. In youi opinion, what do tho of fendcrg lycndraliv sec .Vs Uic 
advantage ut boi:ui iu .vccation»ni education pro»jrama? 
Rank ordor theso from -I* nioat rTrJoirtant to -7" least iir^ortant 

.Rank 

i sue '-M • ^ A c-^flv |>arvic , , , , 

2. pay for twin^ %:\ vocatiohaJ prcqras _ 
lo»M'.irT a |i%h tjki'? for^post-roXcast> oMi>ioy.TOni ; 

4. du:>irab'.e vork asslciimcnt in ln:;ti tution (uxpliiin) ^ 

V. vHirubiU h<>JS3«9 aroa (coll block, viirj, otc.) . 

6. opportuaity for work or study release ^ ^ ^ 

7. increaseti frecJoin or'rsovemcnt in irustltution . . . ^ 

8. ot.nor (spiicify) . 

29. How nuch are students in vocational education programs paid? 
If nothing, write in $0.00. $ . per 

POST progra:-: statu ^ 

30i After vocational prog ra.^! iy, completed or terndnated, approxi- 
mately what percentag e df the students are: 

1. reli-asea or paroled inrtcd lately 

2. assigned to an activity within the institution/ 
facility re I. 1 ted to their vocational prog ran . . . % 

3. assigned to an activity unrelated to their voca- 
tional program % 

4'. returned to the general institutional population . ^ ^% 

5 . o t'her (speci f y ) * 

Total 100% 

\ 



31. On the average, how long yill an offender remain in this 
facility after t!ioir vocaiional education program? . . . 

1. less t!ian 3 raonths 

2. 3 to less than^ *n.onlh3 

In 

3. 7 -to ;»*ss ,UMn II r.onV/.3 
'5. 12 moniha- or r>o: e 

ii . 4.h<»r ispeci fy) ^ 



32. What Xypes oS: vocational guidance an counseling services 
^^<^ regularly Vrovided to tnost offenders during their stay 
in this facility^? (Check aTT^that apply.) 

1 . apticnde^ testing^ 

2 . interest testin'; 

3. visits by outside business and industry representatives 
-5. individual vocational cour^eling . 

5. vocational counseling with gi^ps of offenders .... 

6. helping offenders with problems, in adjusting to their 
work or training assignnents 

7 . other 

8. none 



J3. What cyocs job placenciic services arc . regular Iv uro 'iUcJ to 
most, oLteader:> during their stay in tins facii iry? (Check all 
that ap?>y-.) 

1. tiic ff "jjo»:. Lioi: oijcn^.'stjij*' nam valued m this faciiitv 

2. iiteracur-"* or Jthcr raior.naLi^ i. co:icern-..n<j joo oppoc- 
tunivio.. . and or.rry <:ui rc^v,•nt^^ prv^vidcl 

} . rcij**'-!* - ' ^ar*i-"Jilar ^oyt r for 



ha 1 : va'i ii.'wi c 

5. courjcj C.1 job hutiL^iu; «^'<il J^. such as iillint: out an 
aoplv^oMoa blank ,api>ropr:v ate interview behavior, e* c. 




t'at iou of oric::dlets a^ .^tate or iocal cr.ployncnt 



7. none pi ovule:! * . . ^ 

8. other (specify) 

34. Who provides 30b piacemcnt services tc ^onderr. ^arm^ their 
st^y in this facility? (Check all that apply.* 

L. no services provided ... * ^ 



2. vocational rchabili tatior. agency . . , . 



3. st£»te or local en*.ployrrient otCice 

4. teachers at this taciflty - 

5. caso wockcrs_ or social werXcr 

6. paroi'^ officer • . 

7. other (specify) 

FOU .OW--U P 

35. Is there an organized program, whtch is regularly carried out, 
for following up released or paroled offenders who have had 
vocational education m this facility to find: out whether or 
not this education was useful to them in getting and keeping 
^ a job? — 

1. yes, for all programs 

2. yes, for some prograns 

3. no 




30. To '-htf hest of your knowledge, of those enrolled m the 

vocational proyraws within the last two years who have been 
released or paroled ; 

I , Wnat pcrcrontage were placed m jobs related to the voca- 
tional program aroa upon release or parole? . 

i. Wrnt percentage were placud m }Ol3ii not reLited to 

v6catlor.al prograr.» a^-ea upon cuJoasc oj paiole^^ .... 

J. For wha»- pcrcc-ntage doii*t you havo isifornation about 

the nvpf ot }oh obtaino^J.* • ^ 

\ 

Auvi&jHY C0M:-ii * "ii:r: 

i7. li tnere a citizen's occup ation al ad v 1 sory co mmi t te e for the 
injic^itution's vocatiopaT* educatTon prograns? 



1. yes, a general comntittcc for all vocational programs 
Z. yes, craft c6mmi.ttees for separate vocational programs 
3 , no 



/ 



PROGRAM CHWJGEd 



38 . Have you had to curtail any vocational education programs in 
the last year? (Check all that apply.) 



2. yes, insufficient |^unds .- 

3. yes, oquipmont too expensive 

4. yes, poor potential ^job markets for offenders . . 

5. yes, poor business attitude, to hiring offenders . . 

6. yes, labor union restrictuions on apprenticeships . 

7. yes, competition fron other prison activities (such 
as prison induntries) 

s 

8. yes, no qualified stafC available 

9. yes, lack of offender interest 

10. yes, oUher (specify) _____ 



What chaa<5ei> noc to *ic mado n. tat. vccat.:o:Ml f):o(jran oitarinqr,? 
(Check a 1 1 tna* oi>pi / . ) 

1. *jreator vor.« ly i:t iyro<j:ara ufforja^i.^ 

2. nor.. <.»%on i oxiot \n.> orojiar.s 

3. r.cr» ojcortun^i tc:. l >.r vrainiJiJ jat3;d'> L ie 

6 . ^op . .... , . . . ...... ... 

t IC 1^ • *' — — 

I. 

2. t\c 

Xj£ yes, what ate these i>:*ogron^s? 

3. 



PJ£ASK iUJTORN THIS QUEST lONNAlRK IN IHK ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 
AS SOON AS POSSinLr.. YOUP CO0Pi:R.%T:iON WILL DK ORBATLY 
APRKECIATHD. 
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A NATIONAL >TUOY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS 

POHM B 

- - _ ENTRY REQ UIREMENTS 

* I _ — _ 

j - - } i. Which of- the following are requirements for an offender to 

^Vccationdi Program) "j \ enter this vocational program? (Check all that apply.) 

i - - - - ; • / 

j (Name of Facility) ^ . I 1. nmst be within a aivcn age range 

(Stat oT"^ j never .r.carceratoC for certain sf.oci£ic offenses . . ___ 

- - , ' 1-3. r.ust havu ninimam cnstotlv or security level 

The purpose of thi^ study i.^ to describe cne status of 'oc^tional edu- * . ^ - y ^cvt.. .... ^ ^ 

cation programs provided L^y correctional institutions anvi ^ail*- m the . •? . --Jiust aass u tcsKs) 

United States and its territories, Foh-n B o: Lhis auostionnaire focuses, * 

on specific vocational programs offered within a facility. j 5. must have sufficit,:;t time remaining to complete 

* the prograr - 

Please write m the name* of the vocational program and tne facility in i 

which the program is^offered m the spaces provided above. o. specif;, educaticnai achievement 

Please return this completed fern in the enclosed envelope, as soon as , 7. other (specify) 

possible to Bob Abram, Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio Sratc ' ~~ " — " — ^ 

University, i960 .Kenny Koad, Columbus, Ohio Tj2iO. Thank you fcr S. no requirements 

your cooperation and assistance. " — 

. , - .2. Indicate* the minii»um levels usual l y req uired for entry into 

If additionax information or materials are needed, caii Bob Abrar or this vct.^txonal i.rogr^^n*. ; there"^Ts^nb- mininun l«vel for 

Rosetta Gooden at (61-;) 486-36S5. a particular item, write "0" in the appropriate space. 

INSTRUCTIONS: WHEN COMPLETING THIS QUESTIONNAIRK, YOU WILL BE | i. minimum reading grade level th <7rade 

REQUESTED TO MAKE ONE OF THREE TYPES '^F RESPONSES AS FOLLOWS: 

2. minimum arithmetic grade level th grade ^ 

1. FILL IN THE NUMBER OF THE ANSWER YOU SELECT IN THE SPACE AT THE * 

RIGHT. 3. minimum school grade completed (or equivalent) . th grade 

2. PLACE A CHECK MARK (/f IN THE SPACE TO THE RIGHT OR | 4. minimum I.Q. score ^ points 

3. FILL IN A NUMERICAL ANSWER SUCH AS A NUMBER OR PERCENT OF PEOPLE \ 5^ Other (specify) 

IN VHE SPACES PROVIDED. ^ — 

. PROGRAM SCHEDULE ' ^ 

-- - — - - . - ^ , ' ^' Is there a fixed amount of time scheduled for vocational , 

Naihe of person completing questionnai'-e "*i-le or position j programs? .... * , , _ 

I i. yes ( 

{ 2 . no ' 
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how lorn; i s,:%iaent i-cnutrn i:i 4i »*,t'».'C 2 f x suaMotia? pxoyrar? 

/ 



» .1 .X , ? ^ 

X* >»-K uxr ' • \ • 

6. Giv<> the msosnum m»;U>w- of SLUtlcut, that ou3<! ^ - our.-*! 

this prograi lit «iny one Lnn\^ with «Nistiiui i^<Cili*iOS. . ^ _ 

7. Give* Che nuaiucr of students cux-roialy enrol U- J "i this vo.car 
tional -program ^ ^ 

) . .^hitc 01 CauCxisian , * . 

2. iiiacV. . . , . 

3. Spdn]r>h Surnairic . 

4. ATicrxcaii Indian or Kshxno-Alo»it nu. . . . 

J>, Oriental . 

6. Other {spectfyi _ _ ^ ^ " ^ . 



i^. Apiuvxxniau l> how m any ot u.o student:; currently in this pLc^aias 
ar« 11! oacl* of the "follow in tj aye groups > 

yearr. y. ^ — - 





undot 






3. 


18-20 




i 


J' . 




M - 






1 wi 



lu. Does t:.i . prot;ra:R have: iCn<'ck Uk- ap^ropi into rcsponsci 

J, it^ own i'hop >i labo:at.ory aiea within this facvliti'^' 

\ .ili I I iM«ijv** VooiLi^, c*iUip;ront, s^upplies needed 
t«'.iC' thif? profjraiTi? 

i::s;rfflcr iON'AL proceuurcs 

II. Is tliore 1 written dai/ly lesson plan prepared foi Uii:* 
prograrr.? . , 



1. yes 

2. no 
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12. Upon successful cov^jQixpjx ot the proyiam the student, which 

tho follow intj can tTTo i;taJont reco.ivc? (Check all that apply.) 

1. c*»; tifi^af iOf , oiploin^. ir lice;iae uv.-- by outsid-j 
oir<}ar:i gallon , 

2. certi'*vA* .!,i-s raciiitA 

• - * r-dil . 



1. ycft 

2. no 

3. don*t >.now 

It yes, pioase specify the agency 



14. Is this proyran i rovidod by: 

1. contiiic* wAth a cof.jrunity college 

2. contracf with aceu voc.it lona J school 

3. contract with px'wate individual 

4. facility staff 

5. other (specify) 
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Please answer the following questions for each teacher who 
currently provides related classroom instruction or hands-on shop 
or laboratory training fot tliis program. Space has been providovl 
for throe teHch-rs. uje coiunins two or three only if there is 
more than one instructor. 

Are the current teachers ccrtitied in the an»A in which thov 
arc tcjpnin.:.* 'Clivck -iM thai ipnly .or « icn te.icncsr.^ 



Co rti fj^ca txon 



Teacher 





JT 




* J 


: . m . Cfi tiCied 








2.. by stalv board- of education 








: J. by state lioensin<j boar.l - ^ - 








, 4, oy uiii^n 








5 . oth«»t '<.p »c» fy) 









y.j^ ^rs of prior experience (to the nearest, 
year) an each of tfse ToTIowjacj Cdteqorios^for ench te«irhor 
currently toachin., Jn this proqram. 

Category 



Tea Che I 



).. teaching at this facility ^ : 


1": 


r 


3 


2, teaching at other correctional facilities 








3. teaching at non-correctional facilities , 
i^e., vocational or technical schools 








4. work experience in industry rela^eti'to 
field of instruction ^ 
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*\) ;i . 111. I'iil* of:iuU :j wi.>) arc '•uiroin ly oniQlioJ in th'is 
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APPE^iDIX c 
DATA COLLECTION METHODOLOGY 

Survey information packets were mailed during the period 
•of April 22 through April 29, 1977. Mailing delays and lost 
mail necessitated the remailing of survey information packets 
to a total of ten states. . 

Participants were given one month to return the survey 
forms. If the forms were not returned witHin this time, letters 
were sent reminding participants of the deadline and requesting 
their forms. Those participants who failed to respond to the 
first follow-up letter were contacted by telephone urging the 
return of survey forms, in order to assist the project staff in 
meeting project deadlines. 

There were 929 institutions which participated in ::he 
study because they were, believed to have vocational education 
programs. Four hundred and fifty-nine institutions (53.7%) 
completed and returned the forms. Three hundred and eighty- 
four institutions,, 83.7% of the 459 respondents, indicated 
having vocational programs. While 75 institutions, (16.3%) 
indicated not having such programs. Four ^undred and seventy 
institutions did not return any forms,, the majority (416) 
representin^jails . 

The mari\urvey ^was thought to be tjie most efficient 
means of collecting data from a large numbeif. of widely sepa-- 
rated institutions. Follow-up telephone calls to /clarify 
-responses received and correct errors or missing data was 
considered an -effective method of completing the survey^ 
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APPENDIX D 
DATA ANALYSIS METHODOLOGY 

Editing of Survey Forms 

As questionnaires were received, they were recorded as 
received and filed according to the state in which the facility 
was located. A three-phase editing process was initiated prior 
to submittal of the data for keypunching. Phase I consisted 
of a review of all forms for identification of invalid informa- 
tion and incorrectly marked responses. During this phase,- 
attempts were made to correct major errors through fbllow-up 
phone calls to respondents. Phase II editing was a review of 
the follow-up information obtained for specific questions 
which had low response rates or incorrect responses. Phase III 
was a final scan to review the completeness and appropriateness 
of responses. At the same time a questionnaire was being 
edited, an identification code was assigned to Forms A and B. 
This activity assured that the different data for each institu- 
tion would be linked together and the different programs would 
ba identified. 

Data Coding 

After the data from each questionnaire was edited and 
coded, it was keypunched and verified on cards. At the end 
of the data collection period, two data files were generated — 
one for Form A data and one for Form B data. Cross linkages 
of the two files was possible by using the identification 
code. 
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Data Analysis 

Analysis of the data was accomplished by using the com- 
puterized Statistical. Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) 
on an IBM 370 system. Programs utilized included FREQUENCIES, 
CROSSTABS, And FASTABS, Recording options were employed 
whenever necessary to collapse iata entries or reorder data- 

For several questions it was necessary to utiJ/ize a 
Fortran, program to rearrange data. Once data was receded it 
was analyzed using the SPSS program. 

Several cross tabula tions were run to clarify interpreta-^ 
tion of the data. Hov/ever, since no comparative analysis of 
data was planned, such crosstabulations composed only a minor 
portion of the data analysis. 

Output of the tabulated data was usuaxly in* the form of 
frequency tables v/ith cumulative, relative, and adjusted 
percents. Means, medians, and modes were also available. 
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cohtempprary literature anu uv^^^ents. 

To identify and synthesize a set of standards 
by which vocational education^ programs.^ 
operations, and outcomes may be evaluated. 

To survey nationally all vocational educatiQA^ 
programs in corrections to develop a data base 
for future planning and evaluati<*n. 
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The project presented or reported herein was performed 
pursuant to a Grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
Department of Healthy Education, and Welfare. However, the 
opinions expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the 
position or policy , of the U.S. Office of Education, and no 
'of ficial endorsement, by the U.S. Office of Education should 
be inferred. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



Development of the national standards for vocational educa- 
^t'^ion programs in correctional institutions ■ consisted of five 
major steps. First, project staff conducted a search of 'the 
literature and publications in the fields of criminal justice, 
vocational education, education./ and corrections. This activity 
discovered existing standards and standards development pro- 
cesses which had potential for assisting this effort. 

Second, project staff synthesized: a set of standards having 
direct application to vocational education in corrections • The 
standards covered five areas of concern related to the operation 
of vocational programs. Third, after synthesis, the standards 
were sent to a panel of eleven experts in corrections and voca- 
tional education. Between three reviews by the panel, project 
staff revised the standards • A two-day workshop with panel 
members and project staff finalized a set of standards ready 
for field validation; the fourth step in development of the 
standards. \ ~ ' ♦ 

The panel review provided critical opinions of the stan- 
dards from the administrative viewpoint. Having practitioners 
in various correctional institutions throughout the United 
States review^ the standards provided critical opinions repre- 
senting the practitioner's view of standards. 

By far, it was- the fourth step which was deemed very 
important in the development of standards. Review by those 
people who daily provide vocational education for inmates was 
seen as a means of determining whether or not the standards 
accurately portrayed what vocational educact.ion should be. 

initialiy the site visits were proposed . / . to study 
in-depth, selected programs with particular e'mphasis on hov 
well programs met the developed standards . . This 
"evaluation" of on-going programs was perceived as a valid 



The Center for Vocational Education, Proposal entitled 
A National Study of Vocational Education in Corrections 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University , 1976) , p. 19. 
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means of checking the appropriateness of the standards. Twenty 
to twenty-five sites were to be visited. A site was defined as 
" i . . one organizational entity concerned with vocational edu- 
cation in corrections. Thus, a sit«i could be a state department 
of education, a metropolitan city jail, a correctional school 
district, a state planning agency for Criminal Justice, a state 
^ department of youth services or similar organization. 

As work on the standards progressed, ' knowledge of the 
status of education as a whole in correctional^ institutions v/as 
accumulated.. This knowledge lead to the cc.iclusion that iri^ 
depth "evaluation," study, examination, or whatever it could 
be called, was not a viable means of checking the validity of 
standards. It would probably be interpreted as someon^^ judging 
the worth of the vocational programs in an organization, com- 
paring one organization with another, and labelling "good" 
and "bad" programs. The threatening situation such site visits 
could croate was viewed as detrimental to the creation and 
acceptance ol standards which could positively affect vocation- ' 
al education in corrections. 

Further, .review by or evaluation of programs in "state 
department of education," "state ^planning agency for Criminal 
Justice," or "similar organizations" was considered redundant 
to the use of the eleven-member standards review panel and 
twelver-member advisory committee. Since these people repre- 
sented those organizations, getting reactions from the organ- 
izations would not be as valuable as jobtaining it from people 
who daily conducted programs; 

Therefore, it was decided that two changes should be made 
in the site visit part of the study. First,- the purpose of 
-.the visits would be to g^t reactions to the standards. Those 
visited- would be asked to give their opinion^ concerning the 
standards. They wpuld be asked whether or not the standards 
represented what all vocational programs should strive to be.' 
The visits, then, were no longer designed to compare or evaluate 
existent programs with the standards. Second, in ledu of de- 
fining sites to include department-level organizations, all 
sites were defined as corre^ctional institutions known to have 
on-going vocational. education programs. 

These two changes in the study lead to a more, producti^ve 
evaluation and acceptance of the standards. In addition, it was 
possible to include more correctional institutions in the visits 
and thus gain more first-hand experiences with- on-going voca- 
tional programs. 



Ibid. 
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The new thrust of the site visits was to expose people to 
the standards, get their reactions to them for purposes of 
.revising standards, and gaining first-hand knowledge of. more 
existent vocational programs. 

■ The fifth, .and final step in developing the standards, was 
that of . having the project's national advisory committee review 
the standards after field validation . Their review suggested 
some minor editorial comments along- with addition .of two new 
standards. 

The remainder of this report describes the procedures for 
and results of field validation of standards. The changes made 
to the standards as a result of the field site visits and 
advisory committee review can be seen by comparing the field-" 
test version of the standards bound in this report (see Appendix 
D) and the final version of the standards (see Stand ards for 
vocational Education Programs in Correctional Institut "~TsT~ 
National Study of Vocational Education in Gorrections/ technical 
Report No. 2)., 
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II. DESIGN OF SITE. VISITS 



The sites to be visited had, by definition, to be correc- 
tional institutions in which vocational education programs were 
ongoing. Therefore, the first task was that of identifying a 
representative sample of such institutions. 

Since educational programs were being studied, the first 
consideration for selecting the sample was choosing institu- 
tions so that all ten USOE Regions would be represented. The 
second consideration was that of the governance level of the 
institution. Federal, state, and local (county or city) insti- 
tutions represented the threo levels of governance typically 
associated with correctional facilities/ The military govern- 
ance of the federal level was also included as a "fourth" level 
to be represented. The third consideration was that of the sex 
of inmates:; that is, was the institution all male, all female, 
or coeducational. Fourth, ahd finally, consideration was given 
the age of inmates; juvenile and adult institutions were the two 
classifications for institutions included in the sample. 

Given the time and budget constraints of the project, 
twenty-four sites were deemed to be an appropriate number to 
visit and include the representativeness considered important. 
Two additional "test sites" were included to pilot-test a . 
Standards Review form instrument designed to gather reactions 
to the standards. Table 1 shows the list of sites chosen for 
•visitation and the variables defining their representativeness. 

^11 institutions selected were contacted by phone. A tele- 
phone script (see Appendix A) was developed and used to ensure 
that the different staff telephoners gave consistent information. 
All institutions selected agreed to participate in the site 
visitation. * 

All institutions were asked to identify a visit coordinator 
who would serve as the contact person for all future correspon- 
_jdence and also act as host for the visit. The coordinator was 
sent a follow-up letter (see Appendix B) confirming- the visit 
and a set of instructions {see. Appendix C) . 

Initial and follow-up phone contacts asked each institution 
coordinator to specify the unber of staff who would be review- 
ing the standards. The pre ct asked that vocational instructors 
-and supervisors, education •)ervisors/administrators , and 



In*jtitucion 



)ll«;.tlo hex 



Central State TaiVt, m: 

Harris Co. Rohahi U t;»t io.i 
Center 

New Jersey State riiSv. n 

Riker's Island 

Hampden Co. Jail 

Somers Correctional 
Ihr*titui icn 

Sheridan Correctional 
Center 

Cook County Jail 

Gatoj»ville School for Boys 

Mountain View Unit, TDC 

U.S. Disciplinary Borracks 

Federal Pf^nitentiory 

Brevard Correctional 
Institution 

Orange County Jail 

Adobe Mountain School 

Ft» Grant Training CcniiiT 

Oregon State Penitentiary 

Rocky nutte Jail 

Winnesota State Prison 

Minnesota Correctional 
Institute for Uc.Men 

Southhanipton Correctional 
Center 

Youth Center #1 

Colorado State Penitentiary 

IX)okout Mountain £>chool 

Preston School of Industry 

FederaJ Co ircct ion Insti- 
tution at Ploasanton 



TOTALS 





* iPi^H^'^r^ td;rati'.n progr.xns h,ive males and fomalea 





i A 


max* 


G 


TX 


n.tx. 


2 


NM 


rax. 


2 • 


NY 


nax. 


1 


MA 


n;ax . 


1 


CT 


n.ix. 


5 


II« 


InOU . 


5- 


I L ^ 


n:ixed 


6 


, TX 


mt»x. 


6 


TX 


max. 


7 


KS 


mixed , 


7 


KS 


-iTt'iX . 


4 


FL : 


r.;Cd • 


4 


FL 


inr.x. 


9 


AZ 


ned. 


9 


AZ 


:(iiin. 


10 


on 


rtax. 


10 


OR 


nax. 


c 


MN 


max. 


5 


m 


mixed 


3 


VA 


mcd . 


3 




rnsd . 


6 


CO 


rted . 


8 


CO 


mixed 


9 


CA ^ 


nicd . 


9 


CA 


ped . 




26 





*♦ includes one- institut ion which l.-mdlos >uvoiiilc-s ami ahiit.-i. 

IncljKlts 0 i>wtiliiLiQns which lio-j.-;.i .nal,. inO female inraatos in soiwrate areas. 
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institutional administrators (e.g., warden, treatment super- 
visor) be represented in the group reviewing the standards. 
A sufficient number of standards foirms (see Appendix D) was 
sent 'to the visit coordinator with the f6ll6w--up letter and 
instructions. 

The form was designed to elicit the extent to which people 
agreed or disagreed with the appropriateness of the standardsX* 
Respondents ,wer^e asked to review each standard in terms of its\ 
representing a desirable or ide' 1 situation for vocational edu- 
cation programs. They were requested not to evaluate their 
programs by com[.aring them with the standards. Their agreement 
or disagreement with the standards was measured on a five point 
scale from Strongly Agree, Agree^^ Undecided, Disagree, to 
Strongly Disagree. Space was provided for cpmments and questions 
to be written in for each of the thirty-two standards listed on 
the form. 

To accomplish the visits within acceptable' time and fiscal 
frames, three teams of two people were /assigned to visit eight 
institutions each. The schedule of vLsits and team assignments 
are displayed in Table 2. / 

The tactic of assiqninq two persons to visit each institu- 
tion was emp^loyed to ensure accurat4 recording of observations 
and conversations. While one tean^/ member was asking questions 
or directing discussions, the oth^r could be noting reactions 
and responses. A site visit report form (see Appendix E) was 
created to serve as a standard means of collecting descriptive 
data for each site visited. 

The actuaJ site visit followed the pattern outlined in the 
initial phone contract and visit coordinator instructions. Upon 
arrival and completion of introductions all review forms were 
collected and data tallied. The tally provided data which 
indicated which particular standards were confusing, misunder- 
stood, not valid as stated, etc. Those standards receiving 
"low** ratings (strong disagreement or disagreement) , a wide 
range of ratings, or mostly undecided: ratings were singled out 
for in-rdepth discussion at the meeting with -all respondents. 

Following the tally of responses, the team members met 
with respondents and toured the facilities. The visit was 
scheduled for the entire day. Thus, allowances were made for 
in-depth discussions and tours to facilitate collection of 
comprehensive data. During the visits, team members recorded 
facts and observations and discussed their reactions. 



Jt 



1 




TABLE 2. VISIT SCHEDULE 




ruosday 



»»tui Sc.*ir coder 



?at Cro.ntn 



?:cw Jersey 
Si^tito Prison 
^ Tr>-nton, 



June 7 

Riker'5 Island 
New Vork, SV 



Char i.*. ^cn 



t;u .al. Ctrr.ter 



I.;:, :.isci?linary 



Chirles Whitfon 



Juro 20 
Sch4 i 



act /Osr^*.-. 



? :'irrc-.ota State 



I ?a*. Crcnir. 



Colorado State 
Cr-non City,- CO 



June 7 
Coo): County 
Jail 

Chicano, IL 



June 7 

Fcileral Peniten- 
tiary 

A-.-nworth, KS 



lort Grant 
Training Center 
rt., nr.^nt, AZ 



J ;nv 2i 

;!.r.noEota Correc. 



J%nc 20 

LooHcat ::c'jntain 
I 



A 
V 
E 
L 

-D 
A 
Y 



Thursday 



Kay- X9 

Central State 
Karri. 7DC 
Suciarlar.c. TX 



9 

iran-Pd^n County 
Jail 



Fri'J*:y 



«ay 20 

Harris Coa.'^ty 
.ivrtSbili?.ation 



Oatc 



•/illi 



for Sioys 
^tcsv-ille, T>: 



Bruv-ird Cor roc- 
tx'jriil Irrtitution 
S'-arpc^, ft. 



23 



orccjon X^tate 
?'jniti!nclary 



S'srs.rs worrot-ional 



Oni-t. 7DC / 




Cj,U7 24 



J .s o 23 

SofjtiU arspton Cor- 



of 

In. 



Vo-th Center 



1 Corrcc- 
InsiitutlOft 
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During the week following visits, all three teams met to 
discuss reactions, observations, and data. This served as a 
means of further refining the project staff's knowledge of 
vocational programs in correctional institutions . Also during 
that week, a thank you letter (se^ Appendix F) was sent to each 
visit coordinator, with copies^ sent to various administrators 
^ at locaT and state levels as appropriate to the situation. 



/ 
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III. DATA ANALYSTS 



Analysis of the data collected on the standards survey form 

and that recorded on the site visit form onsisted of d.escrip- 

tive statistics such as frequencies and percentages and, where 
appropriate, means and medians. 



Site Visit Report Forms 

The^data from the site visit forms is reported separately 
for each institution on the following pages. A /summarization, 
of that data in tabular form, along with narrative pointing out 
the highlights of the data ^precedes the individual institution 
data. / 

There were fifteen prisons, four training schools,, six 
jails, and one diagnostic and treatment center visited. Age of 
the institutions rpriged from 2 to 99 years with ah average of 
44 years. One insLxtution was a minimum security unit, 8 were', 
medium security, 13 were maximum, and 4 were some combination 
of maximum-medium-minimum security. 

The 26 institutjtons visited represented a total inmate pop- 
ulation of 2 3,4 78 people. The highest inmate population was 
4,500, the lowest 47. The average population was 904 inmates 
with a. median of 520 inmates; 

Of the sixteen all male institutions, the highest inmate 
population was 2,104, the lowes.t 329, the average 848, and 
the median 740. In the two all fWmale Institutions visited , the 
larger institution housed 330 inmates, the smaller had .47, for 
an average of 188 inmates per institution. The eight ihstitu-=- 
tions housing males and females in separate quarters had. a .high 
of 4,500 inmates, a low of 149, an average of 1,255 inmates, 
and a median inmate population of 328 people. Three sites 
housing males and females in separate quarters offered their 
vocational p-rograms to mixed-sex classes. 

Tv;enty-three sites had vocational programs conducted within 
the institution. One site had programs conducted outside the 
institution, and, two conducted programs both in and out of the 
institution. 
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Programs offered were conducted by staff as follows: 11 by 
institution teachers; 5 by local school district teachers; 5 by 
a combination of institution and junior college staff; 4 by 
junior college staff; and 1 by institutions and contracted 
teachers. 

Table 3 presents a listing of the inmates enrolled in 
courses offered in five occupational areas and one exploratory 
course. The "occupations" are five of the major occupational 
areas outlined by USOE-^. The enrollments in these areas repre- 
sent the total enrollments in 156 individual courses taught in 
the institutions. There were an average of 6 courses offered 
in each institution with a high of 15 courses and a low of 2 
courses taught. Enrollments ranged from 2 to 81 inmates with an 
average of 14.7 inmates enrolled in each of the 156 courses-. 

^ TABLE 3 

ENROLLMENTS 



Occupational 
. .r ea 


% 

Number of .3 


tudents 


*Number of 
Individual 
Courses 


Average 
Enrollment 


Low 


High 


Total 


Agriculture 


6 


17 


74 


6 


12. 3 


Business 


8 


32 


115 


7 


16.4 


af fice^ 


12 


35 


47 


2 


23. 5 


Technical 


9 


12 


31 


3 


10.3 


Tra*de and 
Industrial 


2 


81 


2,010 


136 


l-i.8 


Career 
Education 


10 

i 


11 


21 


2' 


10. 5 


Totals, 






2,298 


156 


14.7 



*Figures include courses currently open and those 
closed, but offered previously and in the future. 



National Center for Educational Statistics, Standard Technology 
for CurricLtlum and Instruction in Local and State School Sys- 
tems. (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department tf Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1970) . pp; 153-239. 
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Ln^ terms of respondent .Gxperience in correctional institu- 
tions, the range for years of work for the current employer 
ranged from a low of 0 to a high of 28 • The average number of 
years work experience •'at this institution" for individual 
staffs ranged from a high of 11.27 years to a low of 1.11 years. 

Experience at other correctional institutions ranged from 
a high of 2 5 years to a low of 0 years. Averages for individual 
institution staffs showed a low of 0.33 years to a high of. 7.0 
years. Experience in correct ionaJ. settings was widely distrib- 
uted. 



/ 
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INSTITUTION-: Central Unit, Texas Department of Corrections, 
Sugarland, Texas 

DATE OF VISIT: May 19, 1977 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION: prison 
SECURITY CLASSIFICATION: maximum 
AGE OF INSTITUTION: 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES: 22 - 26 years of age 
INlv^TES: .730 male 
VOCATIONAL 'programs : 

Conducted--^. in the institution icself. 

Taught by— ^ Windham School District teachers. 

" VOCATIONAL CGURSBS OFFERED: 

^ Number of inmates enrolled 

Welding . ^ j-6 

Drafting 12 



STAFF INTERVIEWED: 5 total - 1 institution admir/ls trator , 
2 educational program administrators) 2 tea/:hers 

YEARS OF STAFF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTTdNAL^ INSTITUTIONS: no data 
collecterl 



REMARKS : 

All Texas Department of Corrections seeondar^ level educa^ 
tional prog,rams are operated by the Windham School District. It 
is a school district servinr only institutions which aro part of 
the Tex^Hs Department of Corrections. 
X ^ 

On-the-job learning experiences are provided in ten occupa- 
tional areas through working in prison industrires. However, no 
vocational training in the classroom is provided for any of these 
occupations./ 
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i:^STLTUTIUN: Harris County Rehabilitation Center, Harris County 
Sheriff's Department, Houston, Texas 

DATL OK VISIT: May 20, 1977 

tVpi: Or INSTITUTION: jail 

SBCURITY CLASSIFICATION: maximum 

AGK IIJSTITITIOM: - " ' 

AGL RANGH or INMATES; 
I AT ; c 1^500 males 
VOC A^r 10 N" AL P ROG iOM-l S : 

Comiucced — in the institution itself 

rauqht\;y-- junior college teachers. 
W )C/-\t i' n\e\L Cu. SL3 OFF CKCD: 



18 - no limit years of age 



Air Conditioning 
Auto Mechanics 
*Radip and TV 
Drafting 
Cooking 

Commercial Art 
Business/Office 



Number o f ' inmates enrolled 
(Varies according to inmate 
population .) 



MVkvV IMrKRVl^WLD: 7 . total - 1 institution administrator, 

3 educat-ional. program administrators, 1 teacher, 2 counselors 



>A:".: (^r STAFF CXPLRIEN-JC IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS; 
collected . . 



no data 



I^EMARKS: 
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New Jersey State Prison, Divifi.on of Corrections 
INSTITUTION: ana Parole, Department of Institu«-ions and Aqcncies, 
Trenton, New Jersey 

DATE OF VISIT: June 6, 19=77 

TY'M: of INSTITUTION: ^ prison 

SECURITY CLASSIri :ATIOi\; maximum 

AGB OV ir^STlTUTIOiJ: 116 years ^\ 

AGL RANGli OP INMATES: 25 - no limit years of age 

INMATLS: 1,000 males 

V^OC AT ION AL P ROG liPiA S : 

Coruiucted — in the institution itself; 

raui|hl by-- local Skill Center teachers. 
V^jCATIOKAL COUi^SLS OPFCKED: 



Upholstery 

Building Maintenance 

Electronics 

Air Conditioning 

Auto Body 



Number of inmates en relied 
10 
15 
15 
15 
15 



STAFF LMTERVIi^WLU: 8 total - 2 institution administrators, 

2 educational, program administrators, 3 teachers, 1 counselor 



yCARS OF STAFF FXPFRIL.\-CC IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITC TIONS : 



This instj Lution — 
other ms titutaons-- 
REMABKS: 



low 
0 years 

6 yea.rs 



hlqn 
4 years 

11 years 



average 
2,3 8 years 

3,13 years 
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. INSTITUTION: Riker's Island., New York City Department of 
Corrections,. New York, New Y.ork 

DATE OF VISIT: .June 7, 1977 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION: jail 
HKCURITY CLASSIFICATION: maximum 
AGi; OF- 1;<STITUTI0N: 30 years 

^ AGE -RANGE OF INMATES: 15. - no limit years of age 

( • ' ■ 

jiN'MATESj 4, 500 males and females 

'vocational PROGR-A.-iS: 

Conuucted-- in the institution itself, 
rauvjfiL by-- local school district teachers, 

VUCAV I ON'AL COURSES OFFCRHD: 

Number of inmates enrolled 
Mens* Tailoring / 16 

Carpentry J < I7 

Shoe Repair 12 
Body and F ncler 12 
, Auto Mecb .nies \ 12 

Bar be ring 16 
Print Shop 16 
Baking 



:>TAFF Ii:*ICRV i^aLD : 6 total - 4' Jucational prograni administrators 
2 other administrators/supervisors 

Vl.Ar:> OF STAFF LXPLRIENCE IN C0RRECTT:0NAL INSTITUTIONS: 

lov; high average 

This institution — 0 years 22 years 10.5 years 

*>U\er ms ti tuLions-- 0 ye'irs 25 'years 6.17' years 
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LfJSTlTUTlON: Hampden County Jail, Hampden County Sheriff's 
Department, Springfield, Massachusetts 

DATE OF VISIT: June 9, 19=77 

TYPi: OF INSTITUTION: jail 

S1::CUR1TY CLASSiriCATIOK : maximum. 

AGL-: OV rNSTlTUTION: 88 years 

AGE RANGK OF INMATES: 17— no limit years of age 
iNMATl^:^: 205 males and females 
VOCATIONAL PROGiO\MS: 

Conducted-- in the institution itself. 

Taiujht by — local Skills Center staff. 
V<JCAT[OHAL COURSLOS OFFLIRED: 

Nun\ber of inmates enrolled 
Welding .12 
Graphics 7 
Machine Trades . 12 



STAFF [NTERVIfJWEU: 4 total 1 institution administrator, 
2 educational program administrators, 1 teacher 

YEARS OF ST^FF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average 

This institution-- . 1 years y years I..75 y^^rs 

other institutions — q years q years ' q years 

REMARKS: / 
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INSTITUTION: Somers. Correctional Institution^ Department ot 
Correction, Somers, Connecticut 

DATii OF VISIT: June 10, 1977 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION: prison 
SECURITY CLASS IF ICATTON: maximum 
AGK UF TiNiSTITUTTOH: 12 years 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES: 21 - no limit years of age 
INMATES: l.,000 males 
VOCATiONAL PROGi<AMS: 

Conducted — , in the institution itself. 

rauuht bv--' institutional teacher staff. 

Vf>JArtO:^'AL COUPSES OFFERED: ^ • ^ 

Number of inmates enrolled 

Optics 9 

Small Engine 10 

Auto Body 5 

Auto Mechanics iO 

' . Appliance Repair 7 



L^TAFF INTERVluiCLiJ) : 6 tota,i - 1 institution administrator, 
2^educati.-onal program administrators,. 3 teachers 

VEAI^;; OF STAFF' EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average 

This i;nst:i tuLion-- 0 years 13 years , 5. 67 years 

'.)f-hsr institutions — 0 years 7' years 1.80 years 

:^L"Mf\RKS: 
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INSTITUTION: Sheridan Correctional Center, Department of 
Corrections, ^Sheridan, Illinois 

DATE OP VISIT: Juris 6, 1977 

TYPK OF INSTITUTION: prison 

SI^CURITY'cLASSIFICATIOK: medium 

AGE ui-* INSTITUTION: 36 years 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES: 18 - 55 years of age 

INMATES: ^329 males 

VOCATIONAL PROG.'<AMS: 

Conducted — in the institution itself. 

Tau*:ht by-- institutional teacher staff and junior college teachers 
VOCATIONAL COURSES OFFERED; 

NumbejL^^of inmates enrolled 
Meat Cutting ^ 8 
Pinsetting ' . 12 
Upholstery 

Auto Body 19 
Drafting . ' 15 

Welding 15 ' " 

Auto Mechanics 15 
Barbering , 8 

Building Maintenance ' 15 



STAFF [NTERVIuWED: 9 total - 1 institution, administrator, 
4 educational program administrators, 4 teachers 



YEARS OF STAFF EXPLPIEN'CC IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average 

This instiLutLon— 0 years 16 years 5.11 years 

t 

other ins til anions — 0 years 9 years 3,22 years 



REMARKS: 



INSTITUTION: Cook County Jail, cook County Sheriff's 
Department, Chicago, Illinois 

!)ATb. OF--. VISIT: June 7, 1977 

TY,!>i. or INSTITUTluN: jail 

SKCURITY CLASSmCATIOK: inediujn-inaxiinuin 

AOL u!' INSTITUTIOK: 49 years 

AGE aAHGH 01 INMATES: 14 - no limit years of age 
INvlATi;.;: 3, 785 males and I'emales 
V0^:AriONAL f'i'OGi<A.«lS: 

Coiuiucted^- in the institution itself, 
hy-- institution teacher staff. 
V' VAT I ' n\ AL Col r S LS off LRED : 

Number of inmates enrolled 
Metal Trades . , 17 

-Automotive / 17 

Elecfcrcnics ' 37 

Beauty Culture ' 20 

Business Skills 20 



l:.^'L?:ji^.\i u: 9 total - 3 educational program administrators, 
6 teachers 

VLA.«.^ mF STAFF LXi*LKiL::JC IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average . 

ihx.' inscitutLon — . 1 years 10 yea-rs 4.0 years 

xnsLiLUMons--- no data provided 

''FMAtT;': All educational programs are coordinated and operated 
by PACE, an autonomous, not-for-profit agency working cooperatively 
with the Cook County Department of Corrections. PACE receives 
its funding from various private sources and CETA. 
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INSTITUTION: Gatesville State School for Boys, Texas Youth 
Council, Gatesville, Texas . 

DATIi OF VISIT: June 9, 1977 

TYPn OF INSTITUTION: training school 

SECURITY CLASSIK I CATION: maximum 



AGH uF rUSTlTUTION: 89 yeai5^s 
AGE* RANGE OF INMATES: 13 - 18 years of age 
INMATES: 359 males 
VOCA'UIONAL PROGKAMS: 

Coiulucted-- in the institition itself. 
TauMht by-- institutional Iteacher staff, 
IRSLS OFFERED: \ 



VUCATTONAL COU! 



Grounds Maintenance 
Printing 
Building Trades 
Welding 

Small Engine ^ 
Vocational Agriculture 
Paint and Body 
Auto Mechanics 
Furniture Repair 
Radio -TV 



Number of inmates enrolled 

39 
i9 
37 
26 
16 

15 - 

13. 

13 

10 

18 



STAFF INTEKVluWLD: n total - 1 i^pstitution administrator, 
6 educational program administrators, 4 teachers. 



YEARS OF STAFF EXPLRIENCC IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 



This insci tution — 
Other ins tatu tions — 
REMARKS: 



low 
1 yccirs 

0 years 



high 

2-8^ years 
10 years 



, avGraq.e 
11.27 years 

1,5 years 
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IN'SrilTrioN.: Mountain View Unit^ Texas Department of Corrections, 
Gatesville, Texas 

;>ATt. or Vli;rT: June lO, 1977 

TYP:' or INSTITn li^r.: prison 

H V:\' OLAi'.- 1 r iv AT IO^ : maximum 

/\M. \ lU^'i I '.I 15 years 

A ;l XANvJL r inmates: 21 - no limit years of age 
330 females 

\' ^ J.\ A L0NA1# Pi ) : 

A-^r. : ..'tev: — in the institution itself . 

. I..::.- : - - institutional teacher staff and junior colleges teacher 

kWiI c^'L;» wrFlKt*D; 

Number of inmaces enrolled 
Drafting -\6 
Business Office * 32 

Graohic Arts 20 



.:.*LfVU/i* : 6 total - 2 nstitution administrators, 
2 educational program admi' strators, 1 teacher, 1 other 
administrator/supervisor 

, : 3VAr: ::xri.rii::::L in cokplctional institutions: 

low high average 

Vui. ino^*^J^'lon~ i years 5 yeai's 2,67 Y^^^^ 



:;er msMtuMons— 0 years 5 years 2.6 7 years 



REMARKS: All Texas Department of Corrections secondary level 
educational programs are operated by the Windham School District.. 
It *is a school district serving only institutions which are part 
of the Texas Departnent of Corrections. 
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INSTITUTION: U*S* Disciplinary Barracks, Department of the Army, 
•'Ft* Leavenworth, Kansas 

DATE OF VISIT: June 6, 1977 

•TYPE OF INSTITUTION: prison 

SECURITY CLASSIFICATION: minimum-medium-maximum 

AGE^ OF INSTITUTION: 65 years 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES: ^ 

INMATES: 1,073 males 

/ 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS: 

Conducted — in the institution itself. 

Taught, by — institutional teacher staff and junior cdlsjjege 
teachers . 

VOCATIONAL COURSES OFFERED: 

Number of inmates enrolled 

Screen Process Printing ^ 2-7 

ADP 13 ' ' 

- Vocational Farm 16 

Barber Shop 21 

Welding " 18 

Shoe Repair - » 9 

rPrint Shop (Graphic Arts) 23 

Radio & TV ' . 13 

Sheet Metal Fabrication Repair \ 10 

Automotive Mechanic 18 

Auto Body ' 18 

Greenhouse 6 

Woodworking • 9 

Upholstery 22 

Appliance Repair , 19 



STAFF INTERVIEWED: * 9 total - 3 educational program administrators 
5 teachers, 1 other administrator/supervisor 

YEARS OF STAFF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS : 

low ^ high average 

This institution--^ 2 years\ 22 years 8.0 years 

other institutions — 0 years . 5 ^ears 1.0 years 

REMARKS: 
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INSTITUTION: Federal Penitentiary, Federal Bureau of Prisons, " 
Leavenworth, Kansas 

DATE OF VISIT: June 7, 1977 

TYPK OF INSTITUTION: prison 

SECURITY CLASSIFICATION: maximum 

AGF OF lUSTITUTIOK: 72 years 

AGF. RANGE OF INMATES : 27 -r 82 years of age 

INMATES: 2,104 males 

VOCATIONAL PR0G1^\;"1S: 

Conducted-- in the institution itself. 

Tautjht by — instituLional teacher staff and contracted teacher 

VOCATTOKAL COURSES OFFERED: 

Number of inmates enrolled 
Carpentry - 5 
Paint and Dry wall ^ 9 

Heating & Air Conditioning ' 19 
Graphic Arts 41 
Electronics 16 
Related Trades ^ 81 



STAFF LOTERVIL'WED: Q total - 2 educational program administrators, 
3 'teachers, 3 other administrators/supervisors 

VKAkS OF STAFF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average 

This institution-- 1 years 6 years 2.38 years. 

Other institutions-:- 0 years 18 years 5.13 years 

REMARKS: 
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INSTITUTION: Brevard Correctional Institution, Department of 
Offender Rehabilitation Sharpes , Flori-da . 

DATt. OF VISIT: June 9, 1977 
TYPF, OF INSTITUTION: prison 
SliCURlTY CLASSIFICATION: medium 
AGIi OF INSTITUTION: 2 years. ^ ^ 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES: le - 25 years of age 
INMATES: 750 males 
VOCATIONAJ. PROGR/\HS: 

Conducted — in the institution itself. 

Taucjht by-- institutional teacher ^staff . 
VOCATIONAL CpURSl::S OFFERED: 

Number of inmates enrolled 



Electricity 32 

Plumbing and Pipefitting 20 

Masonry 31 

Carpentry 30 

Auto Mechanics t 35 

Welding / 49 

Air Conditioning/Heating Mechanics 27 

Food Service 29 

Electric Wiring - 28 



STAI-'F INTERVIEWED: 9 total - 2 institutional administrators, 

2 educational program administrators, 4 teachers, 1 counselor 

YKAKS OF STAFF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average 

This institution-- 1 years -2 years i.n years 

Other insticutions--^- 0 years 13 years 5^00 years 

REMARKS : 
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INSTi'/uTION: Orange County Jail, Orange County Sheriff's 
- ' pepartment, Orlando, Florida 





DATK OF VISIT: June 10, 1977 ^ 




TYPE 01- INSTITUTION: jail , 




SECURITY CM^''^li-''l^'A'^ION: maximum 




. \ AGE OF IHSTITUTION: 18 years 




AGE RANGE OF INMATES: 14 - no limit years of age 




INMATES: 450 males and females 


- 


VOCATIONAL PROGRA.MS: 




Conducted-- in the institution itself. 




Tau^jht by-^ local school district teachers. 




VOCATEONAL COURSES OFFERED: 

*^ ' Number of inmates 
Auto Mechanics ' ^ 10 
Typing 35 


enrdlled 


; ■ - -- - ■ - - • ■ 


> 


i 

\ 

SI'AFF INTERVIilWJ^D: 3 total - 1 institution administrator. 
1 cb.unselor, 1 qther administf ator//supervisor . - 




/ ^ YEAHS OF STAFF .EXPERIENCE IN 'CORRECTIONAL iNSfTITOTlONS : 


* 


... t - 

low high average 

/ . Tliis institution — 1 years 5 years \ 2,33 years 

* 


/ other institutions-- 0 years 5 years 3, 


0 years 
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INSTITUTION: Adobe Mountain School, Department of Corrections, 
Phoenix, Arizona 

,i3AT& OF VISIT: June 20, 1977 

TYPK Or INSTITUTION: diagnostic and treatment center 

SECURITY CLASSIFICATION: _medium 

AGlt: OF INSTITUTION: 7 years^ 

-AGE RANGE. OF- INMATES: ^8' - 21 years of age 

INMATES: 165 males and females 

VOCATIONAi, PROGRy\MS: ^ 

Conciucted-- in the institution itself. 

*J'au<jht by-- ' institutional teacher staff. 
VOCATIONAL COURSES OFFERED: 

Numbet of inmates enrolled 
Wood Shbp ^ 8 • 

Food ^Service ' ' 8 

Leather Craft * " 8 

Sewing 8 



/ 

STAFF INTERVIEWED: 4 total - 1 institution administrator, 
1 educational program administrator, 2 teachers 

YLIARS OF STAFF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS k - 

This institution — 
Other ins ti tut ions - 
REMARKS: 



low high average 

1 years 5 years 2.75 years 

0 years 14 years 3.75 years 
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.!.\-S-TiTUTION: port Grant Training Center, Department of Corrections, 
-Fort Grant, Arizona 

DATE OF VISIT: June 21, 1977 

TYPi: OF" INSTITUTION: training school ' 

SECUR-ri'Y CLASSIFICATION: minimum 

ACi:: OK INSTITUTION: 7 years 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES: 18 - no l^mit years of age 
INMATES: 520 males 
VOCATIONAI. PROGKAI-IS: 

Conducted-^ in the institution, itsel f • 
/Pauqht by^- junior college teachers, 
VOCATCONAL COURSES OFFERED: 

Number of inmates enrolled 



Auto Mechanics 17 

Sheet Metal ' . 17 

Welding ^ 17 

Body and Fender 17 

Graphic Arts ^ 17 

Electronics 17 

Vocational Agriculture 17 



STAFi^ iwVEKVXEWED: 7 total 2 institution administrators, 

1 educational program adipinistrator , 3 teachers^ 1 counselor 

V.PJA'kS OF STAFF EXPLiUENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high ^ average 

This institution-^ 1 years 19 years io,0 years 

Other ins ti tuf.ipns — 0 years 25 years 3.57 years- 



FRir 
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^pNSTlTUTION: Oregon State Pehitentiary:, pegar-tmeht of Human 
Resburees, §aiein, Oregon 

DATE QF Visit r June 2 3;r 19-7 7 ' *. 

TYPK OF i'NSf-itUTrONr prison 
SiieuRitY :eLASSTFit\^T±rK': maximum" 
AGli OP iUSTlTU'riON:- 74 years. 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES.: m - np-limit irears of age ^ 
I-N^IATHS: 1/300 males ' - ' - - 

VOGAT;IpNAL PROGiUi^iS : ' - - 

Coriduated-T"^ in the institu^ the institution 

* Tauijht by^^ institul^ionai teacher staf f i - 

* * ^ >— ' - • 

• VOC^ATIONAL GOURSES OE^^ ^ ' , 

Number of inmaXffv^en 

Gabihet Making: ^ \.:; 10,, 

AUto Body ^ ^ 

Miitofp^ Repair " / 1:5, ^ 

Drafting . . iQ} 

, Xerbx. iepair ' ^ 10 

jj^ing. . ia ^ " 

:564y and * . . - x - * iS; ' . 



STAFF INTERvaasWED : f tptat 3 educafciphai prpgf am Minii^istrator^> 
4 teachers 

' ^ - _ ' . • ' - ! 

Y.EAka OF STAFF EXRERIENGE^ IN GORREGXIONAL INSTITUTIONS : 

' * :i6w : l>igh average: 

'*his insti tution^^ 1 years 3^ years ^ I ;71 ye^ 

Other ins titutiohsrr: .6 years 0 years;^ .6 ^yearf 

REMARKS:. Gphdv^ct an aRP^PVed apprenticeship program in 16 trades 
.with three trades pending cpmmi^ approval. Nirieteen (19)^^^ 
apprentices- are registeted in the prpgfam 's 16 trades.. 

• ■• ■ , - / 

3D. 



i^S*mmiX)N: Rocky Butte Jail, Multncin^^^^^ 
Depi^rtment., Pprtiand ^ Oregon 

DATE OF VISIT: June 24>r 1977 , . . - 

•rypK OF INStlTLKPiON: jail - ' ' 

SEeURITY CLASSIFieATipK':' maximum • . ' ' ' ' 

^4GE of THSTlTUTtOK : ' 26 years 
ACifcL RANGE- OF IN'IATES: 1$ • np limit years of age 

* 

INMATES: 600= males and feroale& " 

VOGATldNAL PROGRAI'IS: !/ ' . 

\ Gpndiictedr^- putside the instituti^:. 

Taught .by- r- junior boiiege teachers. 

. VyCATTOKAL'^ GOURSBS OEIEERED: ^ , „ ■ 

Niiirdief pfMnmates eiirolled 



\ 



STAFr iN'rEFWiEWED: 3 tptal ^ i educatipfial :prbgram admihistratbr 
1 counselor , 1 other adminrstratoryf^^^ 



Y^KAKS OF STAKF EXPERIENCE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTitUTiONS : 



'iUvis institution^^ 
Qther institutiohs-r^ 
REMARKS • 



low 

0 years 
5 years 



7 years 

9 years/ 



average 
3»33 years 

7.00 years 
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.X^iSiXTUTIpN: Minnesota State Prison., Department of Corrections^ 

Stillwater^ Minnesota . i 

DATE OF VISIT: . June * . . . 

TYPK 6i' INSfl^UTiGN: prison 

Z r 

SECURPl'Y CLASS IPIGATION: .maximum , - 
AGE OF IlJS.'iytTUTION: 63 years 

AGE RANGE- OF INMATES: 21 - hb limit years of age 

XNMATL'S: 96:4-males . ~ ] ' ' 

VOCATIONAL PROGlUU-iS: • 
eohducted-- in the instxtuti'pS" it^^ 

'I'auyht by-^ ihstitutibnal teacher staff and, Junior college teachers^ 

VOCATIONAL J:OUI^SFS. OFFERED: 



Shade Repair 
Machine Sho^ 
Maiding " 

Of f ice MacHine Repair : 



Computer Pfograimiflg 
School Bus Repair 



Number of ihmatesi enrolled 
■ 12 * 

12: ---^ / 

\ ^ - ■ 

i(4h- aplahnihg; stage )^ 



$;j'AtF XNTERVaE^^^^ 8 total ^ i institution ald*^^ 

2 educational pr6gr£uh administrators^ 5 teacheri 



Y^KAHS OF STAFF EXPCRIENGE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS;: 



This institution-^ 
- s * ' / 

Other institutions 

REMARKS: 



rs 

Q years 



8 years 
10 years 



average 
2\88 y^ars^ 

2.75 yMrs 



INSTITU'EION: Minnesota Cofrectiphai institute for Wbm^n, 

Oepartmeht of C6r!i:ectiphs, Shakppee Minnesota ' 

' ■ . > .< , 

IIATL OF VISIT: June: 21 ^ 19^77 • * ' . ' . 

tyw> OK INSTITUTION: prison . , , . " " ' 

Sb'CURlTY GLASS IFICATION: mihimum-medixim * ^ 

AtJl-: Oi-" INSTITUTION: ;5 7. years ' - • 

.AGE llHisiGE OF INMATES: 18 - 56 years of age 

iNMATIiS: 4? >emales 

VOCATIONAL. PR0G1<AI-1S: 

conducted-^- in; the institution itself aHd'out^ the institution* 

Tauijht by--^ institutional teacher staff and junior college 

VOKA-iVfeOHAL GOU . ^ , - 

Number of ^inma 

Computet iProgra^^ y , 8 



Food Service 



smrr iKTE^iVIiiJBD: e tbtai - 1 institution administrator^ 

1 educati prograin admin^^^ 2 teachers,, 2 other 

adWinistratbrs^^^ 

YhAkH OF STAFF EXPCRlENCE IN COR^ICTldNAL INSTITUTIONS: 

low high average 

thiu institrution--^ ^ 3r years 7 y^ars 5.0/ years 

* ' - - - * - ^ ' 

v)Hi(ir ihstiHbutions-- ; 0 years * 2 'years; 0^33 y^ars, 

{ ' / V 

i^liMAPltS: The institutiph h^is developed a relationship with the 
community a^ loGal junior college and busines 
inmates to be released during the day for education and Wo 
programs* At the time of the site visits tWei'i^e ihiAates (25% 
of the total inmate population) Were participating in Work or 



tNSTlTUlUON: Sbuthhauhptoh Corr^^ Center, State Department 

6 f '\Cpr rect ions ^ Gapf oh , Vtrgirix a 



DATE OF VISIT: June 23^ 1977 

TYEK. or INSTITUTION': prison 



SliCURI'l^Y GKASSII^GATION: medium 
AGE jDi^ IlJSiriTUTION : 39 years 

AGE RANGE OF INMATES 18 - no limit: years of age 

INMATES: 600 males 

VQGATIpNAL PROGr<Al*lS: 

Conducted-- in the institution 1^^ 
Tuuqht by-^ institutibnai teacher staff. 

VOeATIONAi. GOURSES OPilERED: 
Air Condi tibfiing 



Auto Mechanics 
Cabinet Making 



Weldih^^^^ 
Buildil^^^^ Maihtenande 
^lu^ing ^ y 
Briclc Masbnry^ \ 
Barberih \ 
Heavy Equipment 



\ 



\ 



Number of inmates earblied 



12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 



,?.a*AEF INTERVJEWElJ: 10 .total - 3 ihstitutioh admihis tf atpr s, 

' 3 educational program .adMini$tratprs> 2l' teachers , 2 counselors. 



YEAi<f5:-;C)F 9(rAFF EXPERIENGE IN^ GORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS : 



Tilis institution-- 



(ither institutions— r 



low 

6 years 
0 yeirs 



high 

14; years 
12 years 



average 
6.2 years 

1.2 ' years 



BEMARKS : Virginia Department of Gorrectioris has a separate school 
districrt - the lelabilitative School Authority (RSA) --headquartered 
in Richmond. The RSA is. responsible for the educational programs 
for institutions in the departmeht of cbrrectrbhs and functions 
much the safiie as a local school district* 

\ ■ . - 





INStAyf fON: Youth eehter #1^ District of ?C^6iuroi;ii" 

\ bepartiiient- of Correfctiphs-, Lpr^n,/ Virginia 

WK QF INSTitUTioN: prison and intake (detention) center , 

SKCURITY qiiASSIFIGATION: m6diujn " «; 

AGlv Oi-- iiJS'ifprUT.lON: ityears: ' J 

AGE RAJ'iGE QF INMATES: 18 - 26 yeats of ag4 " 

iNMATEJy: 350; males; ' / 

" " : - , . 

WOCA'riONAL i'ROGRATnS.: ' . ' 

Conciliated-- in the institution itself . " ' 

'i"v\uy,ht by-^- institutional teacher ,s , , 

VyCATTjOKAL epUHSES OEiEREp:; ■ .. . . _ j 

\r ' NuhUief of inmates enrolie^^^ 

Graphic; Art|^ , , . ■ 20 

V 5iv\8iness EdUQatiori , 20 

Building Trades ; * 20 

20 

• ■ ■ / 

/ 



S'i'AFF INTERVIEWED: 5 tpt^i - 2 institution admhistrators , 
1 educational program admihistratpr, 2 tf '^chefs 

H^f^ STAt-F EXPCRIENGE IN CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS:: / 

low , high \ average 

This institutiphr 4 f years \ 5 years 2:^80/ years \^ 

- auher. institutiohsr-r 0 years \ 7 years 2^33 years- 




.... Golofadp State Penitehtiary^^^ State Deparj^ of 
INSTITUTION: institution^^ pivisipn of Gorrfctiohal Services:^ 
eaiion dity> Colbfada 

DATE GF ViSiT': June 2^?;. 19;? 7:- . 

OF INSTITUTION .prison^ 
SEGURiT^ eEASSlFreAT-TOK.:; medium " . 

AGE OF lUSTitTUTJON: 19 y.^ar's" , " " " ' 

A^E RANGE 0^* inmAtes : . i9 ~ nd limit years of » age 
JtNMATEp: 49p males . 

VOCATiONAl; PR0G"}1?U?1S : . . ■ • • 

Gpnducted^ in the^instituti 

J Taucjht by^^' institutipna^^^ teacher staf^i - 

\^OCA*i±ONAL^ . , - 

7:' ^ . :Nuinl3er of iryhates re^^^ 

- :Aut6 ? 10 

Barber Mgf ^ 8 / 

. MacHine ^S^ ^ 15 

r EleeW^ . , 

> ^^iMeet/Met ^ ^ ; ^8 

"Bui Wi^^ Trades ' . 

./MeSt Gutti^ ./ ' \ : 

Wielding> ^ , : — ^ 



STM-T IK^TER 8 total ^ 6 educatiohjl , program admihistfators,,. 

*i * ^ #_ ' _ _ - 

YEARS OF STAFF EXPERIENGE IN GORRECTIONAL iksTif UTJONS : 

' Ipw _ " high averag^: , 

. - This instibutiph-- :2 years 14 years '6*i> ^^^^^ 

Other institutions-^ ^ 0 years 15 years 4 -38 Y^^i'S 

REM/^RKS: The eight yocatipnal programs offered will be discpntinued 
as^ ah ••educatipnar! ehdeaypr ^s^bf ^^^^^^ 19*7 7.i They will b^^ 

transferred" to a new prisph ind^s^iries op^eration whit'h is glared 
toward a ••wprk^ifethic" concept • \ , * ; 



•Q / ' • :^ ' ' " . / 

Lookout Mountain School^ State Department of 

iJNSavi TUTJ ON : Ins tit^^ 

\^G6ideni Color ado 

DA'ff OF Visit: >JuQe .^ZSv 197^7 ^ 

TYiPi: OF INST ITUTIGN: traiiilng school 

SEGURi'CY eWVSSiFICATION:^ ;min^m^ 

/vGK OF raSlTTaTiON:. 95 years, ■ 
AGE RANGE OF INMATES: 12: - 18 years- of age 
LN>ua5ES: 125 males ana 24 femalM 

v6GA'i'It)NAL PROGRAT-iS.: " x 

i^onduGeed'^- ifi the Institution itself i ^ 

X ^ \ ' : 
, 'i'auijht byr^-^ /insti^tuti6nai^te^^ : 

/ - " . " NtOTbef of iJ^ates ehrpiledr 

Atito & Sgryircing / ^ 24 ^ ' 

^W^Ming^^^^ liidUstrrai fr^ ^ 25 

Gr^aphia^A^ ^ 24 

^ e^reer El^ - 10 ^ ^ 

Vpcatipnai Aw^^^^ 11 



S'tAFF iNi^ERV^LEWED: 7 total ^ 1 institution ad|^ 

2^ educational program adndnistrators , T^^^^ tsa^^is 

VI%AkS OF STAFF EXPERIENGE IN ebRREGTIdNAL INSTlluTIONS : 

iiigh ^ aver age 



'i'his ihsfeiuutipfi-- 0 years 12 years i.Q years' 

Ofeheir institutions-- "'/t- years 20 years 5i43 years 

REMARKS: Cooperative efforts with/ cou^ 

to place students in work /4xpefience programs . 

- , - ^ ■ / _ ir : ;^ : - - 

^ \ .-Vocational pro<grains are coeducational . 

Golorado is /contracting with Alaska to provide services 
■in ^olora^ for Alaska's Juv^ 

. / 37-. . > . 
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INSti?J!-UTl6Nt Preston Sehopl of Industry., Department of Youth 
Authpr:ity., iqheu California 

.DATE OF VISIT: • June 3^^^ 

llYPE .01' 4NSMTUT10N : training, school 

SECpRI'CY CLASS IF rCATlON;: medium 

AGE OF lUSTPrU'liIQN: 48- years ' . . . 

AGE .RANGE pi" INMATES: 17 24 years of age 

INWvl'ES:: 355 males 

VOGAIIONAL PT<OGlRAi'iS:: ' ■ - 

Conducted-- in iihe ihstitutiph; itse^^^ 
Tauc/ht by-^ institution^^ teacher stafS.> 

Geheral Shop - 
Small Ehg^^^ 
Print shop 



Auto .Mechanics 
gardening . ^ 




, Gu I ihar y Ar t s- 



smm: iNTERVIEWEa^ 8 total -^2 institution administrators, ^ ' 
1 education program adinin^^ 4 teachersrL pth^r- 

adifiinistrator/su^ . . 

YEAun OF STAFF' EXPCRIENGE IN GORREGTIONAL INSTITdTlON^^^ 

1 ^ • low - high - ave;rjige 

Tihis A;nsti Witi 3 , years 11 " ye^f s 4.75 yea^^ 

Other institutions^-- 0 years 20 years 6*38 

REMARKS::. 




iN$jpr*yfi6N: Fedetai Gorfectipri' Ihsti,t\iti6ri at Pleasahtpn., ' 

Federal bureau of Rrisons, P.ieasant6rv>. California 



DATE OF V#S,IT :- July.- 1.^ 19.7-7 



nffl-: OF -INSTITUTION': 



•prison 



\ 



SEGUR-ITY GLASSlFiGATION: medium ' , " . 
AGE OF liTSTlTUTiON: years ■ ' " 
AGE RANGE ©F INMATES : 18 rr 32 years of age 
LNMAl'ES-.:" 171 males agd, 112 iemai#& 
V6(CATi;PNAL ;_PRpGtlAi-lS . ' " 

^ €dnduGted^- in ^the institution itseif . 
Taacjhfe b.y-r^ local school district teac^ 

- - ' - ^ S ^ ^ ' - 
jm^^iD^Kh. ?:ou RSES offered^: ^ 



:Number of ininates erirol-led^^^^^ 



;welx|ihgf 

Business Educati^^ 
Autp: Mechahicsi 
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S^MEF II^ERVIEWED : 7 tpt&l ^ 2 iristitutibh administrators^ 
2 educatip^a^ program administrators^ 3 teachers. 



V^EARS QF staff EXPERIENCE GORRECTIOflAL INSTITUTiONS : 

low 



THis- institutioiT.^-. 



0? years 
0^ years 



3: y.eaf s 
13 years 



•]..; 

average 
1 .71 ^ear s 



4 .:5'7 /years 



Other iristitutlbhs-- _ ^ ^ . 

: 1 . ;^ - } 

REMARKS : . Teaching services provided by local^publjic achdicull 
district teachers twall be. teminated : ef fe I91^k 
Teaching w probably be performed by Federal Bureau of Prisons 
eivil Serviice * Teacher , *' ^ ' 
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standards Review Form 



Data from the review fom consisted of ratings for each of, 
the thirty~twp stah^ Respondents^ to indicate 

,the extent td, Which they^^ a^^ a staadard 

statement 4. Choices for the ihdicatibhr were Strongly ^^D^^ 
. (value 14, Disagree (^value 2) , Undecided (^^^^^ 3) / A^ree 
(yalufe 4 ) V . and S trongly ( value 5) * 

Respondents were asked to fat^^^ 
their being stateinents o ideal cphditiphsv However, stx rer^ 
Sfpbhdehts at fbiir instrt^^ standards to their 

current programs: and indicated the ekteht to which t^^ . ^ 

grams met the standards. When, these six pepple^ w^^ iht^rr-^ 
Viewed they were %iven new. f ormsj and changed their respphses^^^^^ 

, The data fepprtied bel^ ^le .respdnses which viewed ' \^ 

the: standards: as ideals and; hot ':%&':evai^ prp^ " 

grams. It is interes^^ to hpt^ that^ re^d.ew of the si^ "evai- 
uatiorx" respondents sh^ 

evaluated, they did;npt fneet a ma^orrty of the standard 
: However,,; the fesppnden^^ uppri ^i-lflihg piit another forfn, in- 
- di?ca ted they tlipught Me^ sta^^^ thetr ^rpgrim^ dida^^^ meet 

were impprtaht stahMrds^ ta haV^^ 

_~ ~ ^ ' ^ . ~ . " ' " " 

. The ratings -covered entire range from Strpngiy Agr 

-to Stronigf Overall staM 4v3p:i 

X^^gree ^o Strongly Agr]ee) i f he range of ;|yef age fltingi fpir ' 
each standard went feom a low of 3.508 on Stahdird 4.7 ^^^^^ 
Relations and Support to a high pf 4.:669-ph St^nd 1.1 Prpj^raim 
Descriptions i . ^ * \; 

' Standard 1.1 had the lowest stan^^ (6i489> 

while St and^^ 2.%,. 5pb Placement Counseling and: 

Standard ^^8, Fbilow^tJp h<^^^ the largest standard dev^^^ 
\ 1.641 a^^^^^ i*Q15. respective iy^^^^ ' ^ 

Only two .standards, 4.5 Gpmmittee^^^^^^ and 4.7 Gommuhity 
. Relatiphs khd Support had average ratings less than 4 ^ 0 (Agree) • 

A cross taburatibh^ tun and the Ghi-^square Statistic . 
applied tb the ratings on standards data and functibn Ct^acher,; 
institutibn> kdmiM^ data, pniy bh4 ^tandafd^ li.2 




PeffpiWahc^^ showed" statistical sighifdcahce at the 

6vQ050 leyM- Ei-^ht of the 185 fespoiidents^did not agree or 
/ strongly agree with the standard i ^ 

" jrevtewirig standards^ only three, 3>i i Selectiph and 

Prepai?%ti.o^ (o}f- staff:) ^ 44S Gdimittef^^^ and C5]^^ 
* Reiati^^ had: less than 74% (435) of the fe^j^dn-^ 

denta agreeing^ agreeing w£th^ ^ 



In ^suima^^ the overwhelming, majority of the 185 respoh- 
derits in 26 jailsi^ prisons> a^ training schools erir6l4^n 
2/298 ihm in 156 indxyidual courses agreed that the stan- 
dards deveioped were applicable to vocational education progr^s 
for cgrrections. Further^ ;most dhstitutionai st^f if: reported - 
that it was about time for sqmeohe ; to deyelqp some tangible 
gpMs -and object ive& in the form of .standards for vqdationa^^ 
Education in corrections. 



-V 
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IV. SUMMARY AND GONGLUSIONS 



The yaiidatioh 



Standards for vpcational education in 



results^'bf 



cbrrectirphs Was a^process d#s^^^ whether of riot 

those St aM^ 

in the da^ ininates . The 

the site visits indicated: ovefwh^lmirig^^ agreement with not only 
t:he concept of usiril stand&rds, but also witl^^^ specific 
standards themselyes 

fh§ people jcomplet^d the standards fev^^^ repre% 
sented a variety of |W6rk functions Within correc^^ ihstitUT 
tiansi However^ the .pefce^tiph^^^ had regafc^ the. need 

and use. of national]^^^^ sfcandaf ds. sh^^ a: oihiqu^^ 

.c6iranali^ty> The goals eacfe^^^ espoii^ed. w aM geare^^^^ 

ward pro^^i^di^ng^ :'b&th a^^Sertic- and^^ vptatidnai^^^^ ^ 

ppporBurii^^ quality ^ a 4ovineet the 

vheeds :6:f inmates' arid societvi. ' 



Validatipri of the standards has; been #i6m the fstandpoi^^ 
gfz detepairiing; whether or not ther stkt vo^^"^ 
\:tipna| prog meeting; inmate and- inst^tutipri/sb6 needs • 

Now ^ihfere is a. need to d#'v^ a method 

Gafir usfe th staridards/ tP Evaluate -t programs 4 Ihstitutipris 
imust detefm^^ extent to which they meet 6^^ Mp riot ifi^ the 

standards w This, evaiuaHpn^ ^W provide the data^ h to 
cause Gha to be Made in vpGatxbnaai prpgramsif changes whic^^ 
cari inhfrice trie valu^ inmate educ4t^^ 



Ionian 



corrections 



The heed to. eyalu^ 

is appar^ as fiiore deffiinds. ar^^^^ being placed oA such prograan^ 
The need to have a* standard t6 p^tfpfm ,t^^ 

evailuatioris- is also 



As a x©«uit of the develppment and /:f ield 
staridards •*pr yoGatiorial education program^^^^ cprged^ip^ the 
first arid inost iifiportafit Jstep in that e^yaluatiori process has 
beiri.plglpr^ A set of acceptab^^^ gdkif? for such prbg 
has been established^ >Next # the task or ac&4_*iry measuring 
distance and dir^^^^ iristi^^ 
those goals or standards ;Wil^^^^ take plac^l /' -§r 
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- The work of evMuatibn> acef editatiofi^ aiid ' standards 
devel;6^mei^^^^ bei^iig. performe by the American Gorrectionai - - 
ffssociati^ C6^i;ssiph^ onNAccfediiat^^^^ 'the U^S.., Department 
of Justice:^; and^ tlje- American^ ^V^^ jAssociati^ indicate 

.a^ cbnunit^^ t6 . imprpyi^ the quality P/f vpcatipnai education 
Itntf ;dorrecti6n service sj this, study has been^ another step 
toward imprpvin the quality of those services in general and 
spedif ically the vocational edueatibh services ih cbrreetipnM 
'-institutions ;; ^ ^ ' . , 



4. 
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/ 



B Foiiow-Up Letfter 

- ■/ . 

- Instructions for Visit Goordihator 

;D f Standards' Re vrej^^^ 



f Site Vi4:it Repdrt Eorrn 

- . ..... ... 

F ^ Thank YouV L^^^ , 



/ 



/ 



/ 

I 

/. ■ 
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APPENDIX A 

TELEPHONE SCRIPT 
SETTING UP SITE VISITS FOR STANDARDS REVIEW 

Thi^ is- ..... ... - _ calling^ i'lftAwith This Gen^^ 

for Vpcajtioiial Education at the Ohio State Uhi^i^rsity,, Colunbus, 
Ohipi . . ' ■ 

W<5* re conducting (Or ^ , . . , suggested I contact you 
to discuss your participation in* ) a National Study of Voca« 
tipnal Educatibri in Corrections spohsori&d by the Burea^^^ 
Occupatiohal and Adult Education^ the UvS. Office of Edudation* 
You roay be aware of th# study b^cause^ y^ institution «ay have: 
received a survey questionnaire to TOn^Te \. i ' 



As another part 6t that study we're develbplhg a set of 
stahdards for vocational ed^^ in corrections w 

In order to make eartaih that these stahdards are useful ^ 
usable^ aiid understimdabie we're in the jprocM having 
yaribus people within cbrrectip^^ conducting 
'vocational^ education proqrauas review these standards* We're 
not evaluating any programs> but only having people review 
bur stahdafds and tell us what tiiey think of themi* 

YOur institution has been recoftmended as haying y6|catidhal 



prpgtamsv and we'd like? to include your instittttiph in this / 
review by having several of yptit staff members lopk pvef pur 
standards and meet with two pf Pur staff P<i6ple at ypur ^ 
ihstitutiPh.tp. discuss that revj , - / 
Wpuld such a review be ppssible in ypiir inetitutipn?/ 



I^I YES M Np^ 



Why nPt? 



bur plan for the review Wbuld be as follows : 
^we'd lik<^ to identify people iike • 
^ yourself and: , , 

assistant warden for tx%atAent 



supervisor of education 
supervisor mf vocational education 
. vocational instructors « 
These people would be sent a copy of the standards and ^ 

asked to con^lete a short questionnaire which would record 

t_ ' . _ _ - " - - ^ 

their agreqpieht or disagreement with the standards and reasons 

for their reactions • This review inight take an hour or so 4 

the stan^^^^^ and questidhnaire would be sent about one week 

dh advance ^6 , - 

- Our two people wou 



9:^0 it .mi oh June At that tijne we!xl like to j 

\ day /: i 

coMectNthe questionhaires/ahd tally them* then we ''d like ^6 

take a tour of your educati6.hal facilities in order that we get 

. ' " ^ ' ' ' "y ' ^ ' . ^ ^ r V - - .... - - 
». . ' ' . ► * • 

k- feel for the kiiid of education prqg'ram yciu provide and the 
j^tehtial applicabilii:y of the standards tq such programs. 

After thi toiir,. ye'd like to meet with all the reviewers 
for about 1 - i?^ hours. At the re viW session r we would be 
certain to discuss those standards which posed the greatest 
concern^ SSoiig reviewers^^as they indicated on their questibhhaifes« 

From this review process our staff can revise and rfefind- - ^ 
the standards so they will be acceptable to the people working 
with vocational education in corrections . 
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Gohversatioh. 



Title 



4. 



Name 



Institutxon 



0^ 



Street 



State 2i.p Code " 

We'll send yoU a letter confirming^ the arrangeaiiehts we*ve 
just made .aTnd provide instructions fpr^cQ^lectirig the question- 
naifes. At the Qohcliisipri visits We'll leave a copy of 

the <|raf t stand^r^s^wi^th you an^ we'll ma^ sure^pii receive a 
copy of the publicshed: standard^ * 

The staff Who will be visiting you will be: 
gharies Whitsoh - 



Karih Whitson 
Pat Crbhih 



Bob Abrcun 
Rosetta Gopdeh 

Paul Schrpeder 

.1. 
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APPENDIX B I 
Poliow-Up tetter 

ll^E CENtiil 1^ VOCAlldl^ ED^^ 

Tlw OjKio Stra Ui^vmity • Kfnny R • Cohimbus^ Qtiio 43210' 
t«l: 1614) 4#S.3lt^ CaMt: bTVbCECibsU/ColunMMS. Otiio 



XXOCXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

xxxxxkxxxxxxxxxx - 

ixXXXXX^XiXXj XX ,99999 
bear • .: 



I 4 



This letter is a fpilpw-up to . telephone 

opnversation v ^ oh May >M97K As 

mentioned] The Center for Vocational "^ucatio is in the ^process 
of cohductihg a National Study of Vocatipnal Eda^ 
:rections# sppn^red by the Bureau of Occupational imd Adult ^ 
Vacation of 5^ UiS/Office of Education. \ 

^ As part of the study> we are develpping set of ^standards 
for vocational education in TO^rection , To insure thai;^ i^ 
standards^ ahd are h^^ylng yari^^^ 

peppl^^^^^ conduct vocational educat^^ in cprrectibnal 

institutions review and f espbhd' to the pr^ 

The ^ ^ . ^ _ _ ^ - _ „ . ^ ^ has- been recoinroehded as akj; 

ins ti tution having excellent vpca tipnal edudatibh^^ It 
is fox this reason tJiat we Wpuld like to ihclud# J^ptif ihstit 
tion in pur standards reyi^> We are glad thiit ypu haye agreed 
to partici'|)ate in the revi;ew of standards • 

, andoX will plan ta meet you at the 1 

: S^:^. ? :0b avm> on June <)uf plan cor 

ther review is detailed in the at:tached^ ••Instructions for . A .^ 
sheet* Please f ollbw those ^hst^ructions . 

^ We look forward tp yisitihg with you. I^ you have questions 
cphcerhiftg the v^isit , please do hot hesitate to contact . ^ ^ 
^ or myself 'at^ The Center (614) 4fi6^3655* 

Agaih> thank ypu for cissisting us in this study* 

^ ^ Sincerely, ^ 

a' - ^ V 

- * - Paul £• Schroeder 
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\; APPENDIjJ C 



\ instructions for Visit Cdordinator 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR 



\ 



Wank you for agreeing to serve as the coorjdinatpr for our 
forthcoming visit to your institution* , ^ . ind 

. Will plan to arrive at 9^ tip A.MV on 
r > V June: . 9 1977. 



^ To facilitate coRipleting this review of standards would you 

piease^f 

: > !• T6day> pass but a **Standards^ form tp each person we 
discusMd would reviewing the stah<^^^ (e«g*^ 
warden r assistant warden for treatment ^ ^e^^ sup- 

^""^^ . ervisorr vocational educatibh supefr^^^^^ Vocational 
instructors )• . ^ ^ 

2 .The day before bur visit please collect the forms from 
everyone. * ^ _ ^ 

, 3^* The day bf bur v^^^ ' ^ 

ai give us abbiat 15-30 minutesf to^ tally the forms; 

^ br) i?f ^possible # allbwv us to tour the educatibhal 

f aci3:ttiej5r ^ 

cX arrange a 1-1% hour meeting with the people who 

./^"cpn5> 

^'^..-l - ^^"€^ ' " . ^ ' ' - - 

it jraujiave any qiue^ the visit and these instruc 

tibns, plea^ pbntSct .^s^^^ ^ . at thii Center 

(614) 486-^3655. " ; " ^ 

^ Agaih> thank yq^ fbr your time, and assistamce * 

NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR VOGATIONAL EDUCATION 
/ FOR OFFENDERS 

^ r ^ 

JUNE^ 1977 ' 



APPENDIX, D 
, ' Standards Review Form 

Name ♦ ^""^sition 

Years in this correctional instijtutiQn . . . 
Years in other correctional institutions 



I ^STANbARDS ;f6r VOCATIONAL EDUCATI ON P ROGRAMS ' FOR pFFENDE RS 



The Center for Vocationa;],. Educati^on is coriducting a national study 
of vocational education "in corrections . -Pairt of that . study is to 
develop, a set of standards for vocational education programs for 
of fenders . _Yp.u. are being asked to review and react to these stand- 
ards because^ of your, -knowledge of and experience with vocational 
e^ucaticm programs in corrections. Your cominehts and suggestions 
Will be valuable to the effective revision of * these standards and 
the p.ublicatibn of acceptable standards . * We would appreciate your 
coiApletihg this 'form by following the instructions listed below. 



INSTRUCTIONS : Please read each of the standards>-f or^vocational- 
education statements carefuily... Then, decide to what .extent you 
agree of disagree with the s.tandard as you. viev? its ajpplicability 
to vocational education :programs for offenders.. Consider the 
staridards as representing the ideal conditions which shbuTd be 
achieved. Do hot compare standards with ' current conditions in 
your f aci Itties . 

Mark your choice of extent of agreement or disagreement by 
checking ^the . appropriate circle . 

Please write out any comments or questions you have .regarding 
: eaph standard by using the space provided. If you need additional 
space, use the back of the sheets or attach additional sheets. 

Please return this booklet to ^ . ^ . who i q acting 

as the institution's coordinator for our visit. 



Our project staff will be visiting your institution in the next 
two weeks, Diiring the visit we will collect the questionnaires and 
tally the data; tour the educational facilities; and meet with you 
and your colleagues to discuss your comments, suggestions, and 
reactions V ' , 

Xn advance we'd like to thank you for your participation in the 
study and for your willingness to take some of your valuable time 
to reviev( -the s tandards , . . 



NATIONAL STUDY OF VOCATIOIJAL EDUCATION 
• iN CORRECTIONS 




CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Ohio State Uniyersity-1960 Kenny Road - Columbus. Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614) 486 3655 Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Columbus. Ohio 

June> 197/ 
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1 .6 CURRiGULUM _AND_JNSTjRUeTI^ 

^Standard 1,1 Program Descrrptions 

Each system or institution has written 
descrip,ti6ns of each of the vocational 
prograuns. 



Cornments and questions 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree /fgree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

O O 0- o o 



St^andard; 1^2 Performance Objectives- 

. Each system or institution , has for each 
vocational program, stateinent s of 
expected student 



Gpnunents. and questions 



Strongly 

^^g"*?' Agree Undecided Disagree 01 sasree: 

Q o a 0 o 



standards 1.3 Admission Criteria 

Each system or institution has and 
observes a set of written criteria for 
adinission. to each vocational program. 

Comments and questions ^ - , _ — : — -. — 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



0 0 0 0 
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Standard W4 Ihstructiohal Methods and 
Procedures j 

-Each system or institution has oh file . - 

for each of its ^vocational educational Agree ^ Aaree Undecided pi sagree Oi^egree 

programs written comprehensive coiirses ^ ^ ^ \^ ^ 
of study which include teaching methods \^ \J \J xJ 

and procedures and equipment facilities., * . 

and supplies resources lists 

Comments and questions - - - - ^ . ^ . . , _ , * . ^. 



Standard:^L.-5 Learning Resources 



\ 



Each-a^ystem or institution has easily ^ -"^^^ n4c,.... n^I^nEl- 

< ^ , . / . / Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

accessible the learning resources (e,g,, ^ _ - 

textbooks, manuals, handouts, booklets, \j \j 

tests,, audio-visuals;, and other special 

/mateirials) necessary for effective and 

, efficient instructioh in each vocational 

course ' . * ^ 

epmments and questions . ^ . . . ^. ' - - ' - . ' - - 



2 /0 . STUDENTS 



Standard. 2.1 Orientation to Programs 



Eaich sy 



Eacli system or institution has an on- 
.going orientation program to Acquaint 
students- with overall educational pro- 
grams . 



^'^°"Sly ^ strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Oisagre^ 

0 o 0 o o. 



dommehts and questions 



standard 2.2 Prograiu Placement and Guid- 
ance Counseling. 

* ' Each system or institution has a program 
placement arid guidance counseling pro- 
gram to test^ evaluate, and counsel 
students in order to place them in voca-r 
tional 'programs. \ • ^ 

Comments and^ questions - . . . 



Strongly . Strohclv I 

Agree Agree Undecided, Disaoree Disagrfe ' 

Q O O O' . O '-I 



Standard 2.3 Records 

Each system or institution maintains , 
a student record system and official 
iEiies open to staff and to student .review; 
subject to state arid/or federal privacy 
laws . 



Conuhen t and qiie s tion s 



^trongTy Strongly/ 
•Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree/ 



O O 0 O Y): 



I 



/ 



Standard 2 ir4 Vocationarr-Trairiing-Related . 
Activities 

Each system or iristitu^^ion has a program 
of activities to provid^e practical appli- 
Ccatioh of skills acquired through training. 

Cpmmerit^ arid questions - - - 



Strongly 

Agree ^ Agree Undecided Disagree 



Strongly 

Disagree, 



o o o o b 



Mr. 
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standard 2.5 Student iivaluatioh 

Each system" or institution has a student 
evaluation program to test thoroughly 
and fairly the students* learning prog- 
ress and to; certify the attainment of 
competencies .necessary to various oh- 
'tiie--job activities-. 



Commeats' and questions 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

o o o o o 



standard 2.6 Licensing .and Greden tialing 

V.dch systeifi or ins ti tutioh has, a pro- 
qram to insure that appropriate licens- 
ing, and: creden tialing is available for 
students- once training is completed and 
competencies, are Gerti-f ied. 4. 



Strongly * ' Strongly 

Agree Agree UndecidedrOisagree Disagree 

O O 0 O 0 



Convuents and questions 



Standard 2.7 Job Placement and Guidance 
Counseling 

, Lach system or institution has a job 
placement and guidance counseling pro- 
(jrarn to search for available jobs, coun- 
sel students, and place them in jobs 
appropriate to the students' job skills, 

romments and questions - - ^- . ^ - - - - 



Strongly ' Strongly 

Agree Aaree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

O ,0 Q O . 
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standard 2.8 Foll^owrUp 



-Kach sys.tem or institution has a. comr 
p.reherisive foilow-up-bf-graduates 
•program to determine the adequacy of 
job placement and job training activi- 
t:ics of the institution. 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided bisacre^ Oisaoree 

0 0 o d O: 



CbnwGiits and questions 



' Standard 3.1 Selection and Preparation ' ^ '1 • ^ 

Strongly _ Strongly 

Aoree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 
Hachr system or institution has a ' ^ ^ 

written staff selection plan. - kJ \J ^ \J \J 



Comments- and questions 



;Stahdard 3.2 Salary and Promotion 



Each system or institution lia^^a,:rp;ufc!-T Strongly Strongly 

lished salary sjqhedule and f ring-e^^ene- Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

fets/ program which Includes a plan Q Q r\ r\ 

Vor evaluation and promotion. . , ^ r< ^ 

Cbrnments: and questions - > - - - - ■ ^ ^ . , ■ , . - „ 
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standards. 3.3 Professional Growth 

jiaci) system or institution has a Strongly ^ * Strongly 

wirLtteh :professiohal growth plan which Agree Agrfse Undecided Disagree Disagree- 

pi'pvides for upgrading, of occupational >-n v-n . >^ 

competencies of adrnihistrators , teachers, \J \J ^ W 

' counseipf s and other staff through inr 
service^ activities, pri-therjpb experir 
erices,. and addditional college training ^ 

Comiaehts and ques tions - - ........... , ^ . r ....... . , 



Sfcan<.la:rd iiA Business and induat|:y 
InyotvemGnt i 

fJach system or institution has a plan Strongly Strongly 

to iiivplve teachers, placecaent officers. Agree Agree Undecided- Disagree Disagree 
and cciuriselQrs with the business and O O O 

* industry most closely allied to the- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

world of work and to keep feeachjers ah<a 
others up-to-date in business, and ihdus-' 
try activities And technology. 

Coioments arid ctucstions , , . . . ... „ . 




otanticird 3.5 Staff i::vaiuation , ' 

]Cac]\ system or institution has an -strongly Strongly 

eval uation plan wliich determines the Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

atlaquacy of professional preparation, * y-N ^ 

performance, and growth of ea'ch voca- ^ ^ 
tlonai. eciuca.tion staf f member. 



Comnichts and questioJi^J 
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.standard 3W6 Teaching Load 

-Baclv system or institution- has a plan 
^ &6r .dGterrainihg appropriate yocatiqnal 
pdLucatibn teaching load consistent :with 
. tlae chacacfeeristics and demands of the 
• rprogram b;eihg taught / th^ . charact^ris- 
.ticr> of th& students,,. /thj^ nature of the 
-f acil^tties , and-^'the < nfeed^ of the. teachers 
"for npn-^instructiohai time 

Comments and questions - 



Strongly .Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree D'is'ogree 

O O O 0 ■ o . 




:4 ..0 QRGANtZAtlON &. ADMi-NISTRATlON^ 



4.1 Philosophy., Purpose and 
:Meahs of Providing Voca- 
tiphal Programs 



Haeh system, or institution has a 
feadily available publication which 
* describes "the institution's^ vocational, 
^ducatibh philosop^ and , 

aiicitiary services-pr6vi.ded for inmates, 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 



o o o 



Cpmnienfes and questions 
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standard: 4. 2 Advisory Board 



Each systeih or ins fcttution has an ad-- ' st^ngly - Stronqly 

viso^ry board for., vocational education Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Orsaorce 

which assists, the institutional staf.E D O O Q- - O 

in establishing the philosophy policies }^ y ^ . .. 
and firpcedures for vpcationai education 
program operations.. 



Conunehts and question.3 



Standard 4.3 Policy & Procedures 

Each system of institution /has a set ^AgrS^^ Agree Undecided Disagree OiS^^ 

oi v/ri.t ten policies and' procedures for n\ ^ 

tire administration an^ operation of \J \J . 

vocational education. . - ~ . 

Comfnehts, :and questions, . - . - — ^ ■ ^ — — ^ 




Standard 4-4 Administrative Staff ^ 

v,.ch system or institution has . Strongly 

-properly qualified and/or certified ^ /-\ /S 

vocatiphal education supervisors \J \J ,(J (j ^ QJ 

and necessary support personnel t^o 
opfe tate the vocational .educatron ^^p 
cjram efficiently and effectively.^ 



Comments and questions 




Stainlard 4.5 Committees 



each system or institution uses trade, ^ , ^ ' Strongly 

cratt, etc. committees to enhance voca- Agree indecid 

Uxoival education programs for the ^ /r^^ 

purposes of institutional evaluation, O O \J 'v^ 

community relations, and program develr 



opment 
Comments and questions 



.S tandard 4 . 6 FirYancial ^Policies and ^ 
Procedures 

, ^ ' ' - ^ ' , ' " '\ 

Each system or institution has , written Strbnglx $tr6n5ly 
financial policies and procedures which Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Cisagree 
provide for stable program budgeting , ^ Q Q 

to supply, resources necessary to meet j' * . ^ 

vocational education objectives. 

Conunphts and questions - - - > - ^ - 

/ 



standard 4. 7 Community gelations & Support ^Agree^'^' Agree y^^decided Ci sac 
'h'ach system or instit^ution has written 

community relation^ plans . ,.,„,v 



Cornmcn ts and questions ..^ / ^ - . - , \ ^'t 
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Standara-/»4.8 Planning, Research and 
■ , Development 

liach system or institution has a written 
p-lan for continuous, planning, research, 
'and development activities ^ dealing with 
vocational education program operations, 
policies, procedures, .curriculum, a 
facilities, staCE, .equipiyent, and budget, 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

o o o o o 



Comments and questions 



Standard 4.9 Evaluation 

i:ach system or institution has a written 
plan £br continuous collection of eval- 
uation data about vocational programs' 
operaMons, policies, procedures, cur- 
riculum, facilities, staff, equipment, 
- and budget. 

ContfuenUs and questions -- - ^ - - . . v 



<:frnnoiv ' Stfo^gly 

Ag?ee Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

O Q .0 O. O 
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5.0 PiIYjjlCAL PLANT, EQUIPMEMT.- SUPPLIES 

Standard 5.1 Operation Plan 

Kach system or institution has a docu- 
' * mcihted plan^ for the operation and use of 
existing facilities, equipment, and 
supplies including use manuals and 
emergency procedures. 



Strongly Stronqly 
Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Disagree 

o o o o o 



Continents and questions 



Standard 5/2 Maintenance Plan 



Strongly St'^ongly 
Agree Agree Undecided OisacreeUisacrec 



' Hnch system or institution has a plan 

for preventive maintenance and house- r\ r\ r\ r\ 

keeping activities related to all facil-^ Q \j \j \j \j 

ities, equipment, and supplies. , . ' X ^ 

Conunents and questions . - - 



Standard 5,3^ Short and Long-Range Planning 

Lach'System or institution has a plan 
Cor short and long-r.ange development of 
new facial! ties, acquisition of new equip- 
ment and supplies, and modification of 
existing faci^lities and equipment. 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Aarec Urdecided Disacroo Disagree 

6 o o ,0 



Comments and questions 
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standard 5 ,4 Safety and Health Conditions 

iiach system or ins titution* s safety 
and health conditions meet local, 
state and national standards* 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Undecided Oisaqree Disagree 

o o o o o 



Comments and questions 
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THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The Ohio Stale University • I960 Kenny Road » Cotumbus, Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614) 486-3655 ' Cable: CTVOCEDOSU/Coiumbus/Ohio 



THE NATIONAL STUDY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCAT.ION 
IN CORRECTIONS 



The Bureau of; Occupatibnal and Adult Education of the U.S. 
Office of Education has awarded The Center for Vocational Educa- 
tion a gVant (VEA, Part C, Sect:ion 131 (a) ) to conduct a study 
of vodatxonal education in corrections • 

; v ' ■ • 1 

The major objectir/es of the project are: 

To describe the state-of-the-art of vocational 
education in corrections as it is reflected in 
contemporary literature and documents . 

To identify and synthesize a set of standards by 
which vocational education programs, operations, 
and outcomes may be evaluated. 

To survey nationally all vocational education 
programs in corrections to develop a data base 
for future planning and evaluationi . 

*To study in-depth, selected programs with parti- 
cular emphasis oh how well programs meet the 
developed standards. <o 

/X.A This project will utilize two groups of external consultants 
^ to^assist the proje.ct' staff. An advisory committeG will bo 

established to guide activities towards project goals and a panel 
of expert practitioners in the fields of corrections and voca- 
tional education will be convened to synthesize the st!:. of 
standards. 

Upon completion of the project in December 1977, several ^ 
products will be available for use in. planning, implementing, 
and evaluation programs : 

. A review and synthesis of literature 

*A survey report of current programs 

Standards for vocational education in corrections 

For further inforipation contact Charles Whitson, Project 
Director. 

■ I 
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APPENDIX E 
Site visit iReport Form 



Date of visit: June _ 6 ; 1; 9 ; l O; 

^ 20 ; 21} 23; ^_ ^24; 

, 27; ^ 28; 30; July 



Hours (6f. visit: 9^0 AM to 
Institution 



; elapsed hours 



:Ph6he { 

















I 










City 




State 


Zip 


) 











Contact Person 



Title 



j pefsons Completing Standards 



Name 


Function/Title 


-At Me 
yes 


eting 
no 



































6? 



Ihstitutioh Type ; 

1 > prisons, penitentiary or reformatory 

- 2 > detention^ or classification center 

3* training school 

^4 • farm or work camp 

,5. pre-release center such as halfway house 

6 > jail - \ 
7. other (specify) \ 

Instxtutxon age ; ^years Change in type of institution 

Security ; ^ 

, . 1 . minimum security 

2 * medium security 
.3 > maximum security ' 

4 > other (specify) 

inmate Age Rang e; ' 

Total inmate popula tion ; ^ ^ 

Inmate Sex ; M ale; _^Female; , C oed. 

- -- --^ ^ - 

yQcational Programs ; ^ih institution; e lsewhere 

Conducted by; i nstitution staff; .„ e xterna l s„taff from; 

^ ^junior college 

^ v ocation a 1 school 
/ local schoor district 

\ . o ther 
330o specify 



3 



Vocational Program 


Nuinber of 
iMfiates Enrolled 


^Number of 
instructors 


"I 

Hours of ! 
Instruction ' 


. - ' 






i 
I 








^ ■ ' ' - " - ' "1 
j 






: 










J — " - ^ — — I 










f 








/ 




















— — ^ ^ 


' ' r 












£ 


------ - 










t 

^ - ^ ^ U" 


- - - - ~ - - 


* 




1 










t ' 






1 

1 

= — s — _i — ■ ----« 



Facili ties classrooms; shops; 

; • - r ; ' # 

library/resource center; s taff offices. 

mi 

Id 

; ERIC . 



Subjective Observations ; 

(Phj^sical Environment: size, equipment, cleanliness, safety., 



(Attitudinal Environment) 
(etc.) 



/ 






APPENDIX F 
Thank You Letter 

THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Ohio State University • 1960 Kenny Road • Columbus, Ohio 43210 
Tel: (614)486-3655 Cable: CTVOCEOOSU/Columbus, Ohio 




June 17; 1977 



xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx. 
xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXXXXX, XX 99999 
Dear _ : 



On behalf of The Center for Vocational Education, I 
would like to thank you for your time and cooperation in 

arranging the visit of „ " . . and 

(full names) 

. . to . \\ _ _ * _ 

(name of institution) 

last June , 1977. They enjoyed their 

(diy5 T ~ 
visit with yqu and your staff and learned a great deal.- 
All of the project's objectives for the visit were accom- 
plished. 

1 

I'd very much appreciate your giving our thanks to ybiir 
staff and colleagues for, their , time and effort in completing 
the questionnaire, meeting with _ and 

\ (first names)/ " ' ' 

showing them the f acilit^^s and programs . 

\ 

As they indicated diiring^-the visit, we'll be sending 
you a copy of the final, published standards in late Novem- 
ber of early December. In the meantime, if you have any 
questions or comments about the project, please feel free 
to contact us. 

Again, thank you for your assistance. Have a pleasant 
and safe summer. 

Sincerely, 



Gharies M. Whitson- 
Pro-ject Director 

CC: 



73 
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APPENDIX E 



FORM A MAIL SURVEY 



V 




' - 'km i 



( N niu? o t Tac 1 1 i ty r 



Tn^ purpose o: 'w.^is .>j.ii... ';»^oCM*i-, ' us o! vocJct lor.ai t 

cation prograini provided oy corrocticnai insti cutions and jails ia 
the United zStates and its territories. Form A c^ontains questions of 
3 9eneral nature about the er. tiro vocationa^l program. " ' 

Pie^ser Write ;in the name and location of tha facility in/fche space 
-providedvabove . 

'J ' 

cor.!pletn?d form in the enclosed envelope, as soon as 
possible to 36b Abram, Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
Universitv',. 1960: Kenny Road, Columbus, Ohio 432 LO. Thank you for 
your cooperation and assistance. 

if additioi:al information or materials are needed, call 36b Abram or 
^Rosetta Goodeh at (6 14 J 486-3655. 

- - ^ ~ . K ....... ^ . ^ ' / ^- ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS: WHEN COMPLETING TIiIS QUESTIONNAIRE, YOU WILL DE 
REQUESTED TO MAKE O'.iL OF TilRBE TYP^tS OF RESPONSES AS FOLLOWS: 



1. FILL IN THr NUMBER OF THE ANSWER YOU SELECT IN THE SPACE AT THE 
, RIGHT. 

2~. PLACE A. CHECK MARK M IN THE SPACIE TO THE RIGHT OR 

3. FILL IN A NUMEHICAL ANSWER SUCH^AS A NUMBER OR PERCENT OF PEOPLE 
iN\THE SPACES PROVIDED. / » 

^ Naroe of, person completing;. questionnaire/Title or position 



Address 



/Phone 



fAc::.i-T- cHARACfSRi sties 

- — — — ^ 

I incicatc wnich one jr .:.c toliOv.^.M ^est uesctir^o cnis :,aciLit^ 
i. prisons, p^nicent^^ary telornatory 
^ . <X»o:iticn ::r ^la:>r * • i cut ion -ntcr 
3.. traininc -scnool 

5. pre-relea.te cexjter such as halfway house 

6. jail " ^ 
7 i other (specify) , _ 

2. Indicate which one of the following bes t describes this facility 
1'.. minimum security 
2, medium security 
.3 ; maximum rsecurity 
4; Other (specify) „ _ . , _ 



IN MATE .CHARACTERISTICS 
3 



Estimate the percentage of offenders whose stay in this facility 
(before parole, -release , or transfer) will probably be:. 

r. loss than 3 mohtns- . . _. 

2. 3r6- mon^ths 

3. 7 months - less than i. year. . . . , 



4. 1-2 years . . ... . 

'5. 3^5 years .... 

6. -6-9 years . . . ; 

7. 10 years or lonyer 

Total . . . i . . 



^ ^% 

% 



1 0 0%. 
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1 



faciliiy^^^^^^ P^ /g^Qtacjo of offenders currently m -this 

\ 

1. White br Cii^cas ion . . . , ^ 

, . 2. Biack. . . \. , " ^ 

3i Spanish Sufh'ainev^' i ... . % 

4. American Indian or Eskirnc . . . i . ; . ; ; - 

5% Orion ta'l . : ^ 

* a. Other (specify),. ^ 



'^^^^^ ...... J 0 0 i 

Approxiioately what percenta ge o: ihe offenders presently being 
handled by this- facility -ire ,ach of the .following age groups 

1. Under 15 years of age ; . ^ 

2. 15-17 . ' • - - ZZZj 

3; 18-20 4 

4^ 21:^0 \ ^ • • 

'5. 31-40 ^ 

6. 41^50 ; i . . . . . <^ 

7 , 5i or ^rnorn ^ 

\ "^^^^-^l' ..... ^ ; .... i 0 01 

Wh^it 15 the total nuniber of offenders ciirrentiv in this facility 

1. romale ... ^ ... . 

2. Male i . 

3. Total . . ; 



^5 



T YPES ;0F VOCXtIONAL. PROGRAMS OFFERED 

7, please list each fonnal vocational program- of fered this year i*i thin 

^^uLifr.^-^^^^^^^ f^^^l vocatio^Sr^ 

education IS defined. as those programs that: ' 

. are conducted, under the supervision of the facility*s- 
educat ion department,. - . . 

. consist of both skill training and technical or theory 
related instruction, ^ ' 

- are planned and organized to prepare the student for ciainful 
entry level employment, and ' 

. have space set aside within the iniititution for ska!! truininq 
and theory related- instruction. 



Program Name ^ 


No. of Offenders 
Currently Enrolled 


\ ^— 

No. of Offenders 
Currently on. 
Waiting List^ 


li 


l._^ ^ 




2.. _ \^ 


- 2;_^ 




- - 3. - . . , 


3;^ 


3.__ 


- ' 4. . . _ , 


4._^ _ ^ 


4.^ 


5. 




5. 




6..^' 








8. 


; S. ^ 




. , , ; , 


9.^ 




10. ^ . 


10.^ ^ 


10.__ 


11.. 1 . 


11.^;^ ^ 


? ' . 


12. ^ . 


12.__ 


12 . _ 


13:, . . 


i3._ 


13. _ 


14 . _ ■ 


14.^ _ ^ 


ii4 . 









t,Se^'afnrnI!^?^'°K^^'' '*!■ the progr.ims listed Udve that, offer 

approved apprenticeship training which is state or federally registerdd! 
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^% .».o.is.; i.,irh vov'i?.c:..U rao^ir. in within Lhi^ :\u^il.cv thac is 

txo:u. c*j :,at:cf. a?. tJc!i:jcu as tnoio pro'jt-ir.s thc.t: 

. .ir?i :c-ictcii un«.>r tho supervision r O:o fdCilitvs 

. prc/;ijtf ck,i:i ii.i:iun<< .ij^inc assiijr.tneht to oricon industrv 
• ♦ ^ * 





C».ir»j:.wly Enrolled 


.0, ot O^Urndors 
Currently on 
"ii cing_ List 






^ 


2. 








^ 


\ y.. ^ ^ 




<. 


i 








^'6; ^ - . ' _ 


. _ — 


- 








I ♦ * 

1 £. 




8. 


1 

^ 


9 ' i 






. 1 


10. _ _ _ 









Please place an asterisk (•) beside the prograns listed above 
that offer ipprovec' apprenticeship training w;;icr. is state or 
federally rci;isterec}i 



p. 




i 



t.ecimj.%u icHohls in ..uc;. .irc . nrwlU ; or o^c n 



' 3 ' 


:Or.«! of Scnool 
or Cor-.unit..' 


Curicntly L'ncolXoii 


^.c. of 
C.:rr.'.*j.t:*/ 


J — — — 

1 






cr. WjkiLirj 










1 2 


— — 




*> 


i ~ ' 


~ 










•■III 




5- . 


• 




A, 




- 


b._ i 












7: ^ 


- ; 


7.- / ; I 




8. . . 








9. . 


— — - 

1 


$ . . _ _ 




10. ^ 


1 ------- 

1 

» : - _ _ _ _ 


10 .^ _ 





Please place an asterisk (•) beside the proarans listc- above 
tnat offer approved apprenticeship traiRir.<;'which is s--^ or 
leue rally registered. 



10. Is t.-^isi facility's vocationai edi:<;Atior. orocran or 7« • as 
part of a school district'; 



1. yes, hane of scnool district 

2 . no 



!!• Is this facility's vocational education procram aos-cvfe- 

the State Department of Education? i . . . I ; . . . 7 . 

1. yes 

2. no 




IKSTi^tiCinvi^AL STAFF '» 

12. Give tiic total number ol teachor^;, both rulX^and%p<xrt txroo, in 
thir t.icilitv's vocational odiication pi:p(jr^s. Do not include 
heli>crs or tcaoimrs* aiiies . Include all toachors as lecturers 
providcclbv outsf-ic organizations. 

Port^Timo Full Tim e 

^. Ui.A.t«,» . • • • < 

5. Otner fy) . 



13. Gxve the nurjor of vocationiX teachers, both full andipart 
tiipe, in eacis- o£ the fol lowing catcqorxes. Do not include 
helpers or teachers* aides. 

Part Time Full Time 

1. inrates , , . . . 

2. cx-innato:s ...... . . ^ . - - 

J. Iec?;crer^ or tc^coer^ isrovided 
by cutsioe org'Snizaticns who 
t«^3ch in cho vccational train- 
. ing .proqrats ...... . . 

14. Please -C9ti;nate the salaries available to full-tine vocational 
education teachers. as follows: 

1. lowest l^cginhXng annual salary ...... 5^ ^ ^- 

2. approximate average annual salary . . • . $ 

3. highest annual salary possible- ; 




-PERCEIVED GOALS 





iipportaia to -6" leant ir.pQrtan*; ^ , 

1 .. devc^lo|> apecif_iv Job ?KsH:» . . > ....... 

2. place offender on *i ^ty-^ -jpcu release 

3. develop offender ? pcr.'?vrtal *md sf^cui 

4. develop of fender 's work. habits . . . . , 

5. provide nvcans. of. evaluating offcr.ders for 
paroi- . . -i . 

6. provide offender^ith constructive activities 

7. other (specify) - - . > 

SPECIAL -PROGRAMS 

16. Are vocational education programs offered for aav of the 
following at this facility? (C.*r^k all that apply. « 

1. mentally ..retarded (educ^le or ct^ainable) 

2. auditorialiy. handicapped. . 

3. visually handicapped. . . ^. 
4.. orthojcdicaliy haruUcijpped 

5. other healtn probleifis Ccardiac problems, 
diabetes, etc.? 

6. - offenderfk ever 40- yi..ira old ....... 

7. other (specify) - 



8. none ^ 

m 
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1 7. _Waat provisions are made for training special language or 
cultural groups at this facility? (Check all that apeily.) 



1. bilingual vocational education materials . . ; . , 

2; bilingual instructors _ 

3. English as- a second lahguaqe ... 

'4; training 'in -minority problems t'or instructional 

staff. ; ..... ... . . . . . . . . . 

- ^ — — 

5. .'Other (specify) 

6. none. 

l^rogram: expenditures 

18. Wiiat were -the total expenditures for this facility for the 

last fistfal year? Include all monies 'Jpeht for all functions 
such as administration , education, counsel ing , - buirdinTg/ma in- 
tenance, utilities, materials, etc., regardless of the source 
of these funds. ^Exclude capital expenditures. 

X 

5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

19 Are education fiihds budgeted as such (i.e., a line budget 
item), or are , they part of another budget category? 

1.. -budgeted- as line item „ . . 

2. part of another budget item . . . . i 



20. If monies other than those from the institutional budget i^ere 
spent for vocational, programs , what were the sources of these 
funds? (checlc . all that apply and give the amount spent, during 
the last fiscal yeaf;). 

Source Amount 

1. no. other .'Tx>nies used . ; ... _ $ , 

2; CETA ^ _i 

3, state department of vocational 

-rehabilitation . ; . . . ; ^ ^ $ 

4 . state department of education $ ^ ^ _^ 

5; state department of vocatiohaL 

education . ; ^ , $ 

6. ESEA Title 1 $ 

7. LEAA . . . ; i $ 

8. institutional school district , $ * ^ 

9. private corporation . ; . . . 

10. communitv college/university . _ 

11; other specify) $. _ 



1. What were the total vocational education operation expenditures 

for last fiscal year? Include all monies spent from the " 

institutional budget and from other sources listed in ques- 
tion 20 i Do not include capital expenditures for new equip- 
ment or facilities. (Provide the amounts by catoqory if 
possible.) * y J )r I 

1. total 5 



2. salaries plus fringe benefits 



ENTRY PUOCn pJnj^S 



I ?rjrtcJ as soon oo3Ji;;lo a.wor ot loader ein.«rs jins-i- 
rucioa rfigirdlcs:. of pacolo or release date eligibility. 

2. Sphednled that vocational progra- will be completed 
shoicly oof ore parole or roloasc date eligibility. 



» 3. otJicr tspecify) 



24. Are offenders assigned to vocational programs or is ehrolimenc 
voiuntaiy? . .... 



2 nanaaLor tajfti.;^r>.j}t 
J. otper (sp»*Ci**;» 



\ 



Which of thxi followiny tVDos of lests a ro - actually used m 
Icheck^all^tharalply^)^ vocationa) education- programs? 



1. aptitude -te^is . . . 

2. persoiialicy tests 

J. interest tust^j . . , 

4. achievement tests 

5. I.e. tost^ 

6 . hone used 

7. bchei* (please list) 



Who makes the final decision about which offenders will be 
^placed in forjnal vocational education programs? . . 

1. education personnel 

2. counseling personnel 

3. classification comnsitt^c 

4. other- (specify) 



In your opinion, wnat percentdce of offendet\< "ho .-nter 
this institution are unable to particioato in vocational 
education programs due to: (ChecK ail that apply.) 

1. inability to meet, mi.iimum acadenic requirements 

2. lack of program openings 

3. institutional security rules or previous offenses 

4. length of stay too short 

5. other priority assignments in the institution 
(maintenance, industry) . . . 

6. lack of aptitude or interest . , A 

7. other (specify) * 
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28. In yzjMr cpinior. what do U\v giteni lcrs iOnorally see as. the 
ddvahtago of boir.a li, vooaionaJ eJuorttior: ^jrocjramy? 
Ran^^tiei th#»so iTror. "l- most inportdai to -'V-Vleast important 

Rank • 

' 'l^-** • - t: * . 

i c • » v.. . ••*'^.rv.io:i«»l :>rO;nir ....... 

A. afstro^^e ^or-t ahi>igniT.cnt in in:;titutioji (explain} 



S"^;; ja*.*«. ai'Ow (ceil bloc*., win.j, <stc.) 
ij Qppor?-^iiv •:<?; work or study release 

7. itkcioasod iroeJor. of movement in institution . , 

8. other (specify, 



29 .--How much are scudentti m vocatrohal education programs paid? 
If nothina, write in SC. 00. $ . 9<i^ 

POST prqgra:-: status 

30. After vocational prccjra;a is completed oi torwinated, approxi- 
mately what percenta^u of tlio students ate 

1. release': paroi^^'s ir^aecU 1 

! 2. asjv^^ned t^ an^ctivity witnln tne institution/ 

I ' fd%Titi<y related '^c me it vocaticp*?.) progtam . . . % 

! 3. assi<;ned to.^an activity unrelated to their voca- 

j tional program . . . ^* % 

i 4; returned to the general institutional pbpulation . % 

j 5. other (specify) 1 l 

• total 100% 



ERJC 



31. On the average, how long will an offender remain in this 
•racility after their voca'-ional education progran? . 

1. less than 3 months 

2. 3 to ioas than h momhs 

3. 7 to Itiss than II ron'...:» 
♦J. 12 months or no'-c 

J. othc; (spticiLy) 



SUP'.'g.HT :>!;KViCi:t; 

32. What' type:; oC voSationai guidance an^ counseling services 
are regularly provided to most offenders during their stav 
in this facility? (Check aTlTthat apply;) 

1. aptitude* testing 

2. interest testing 

3. visits by outside business and industry representatives.- 

4. individual vocational counseling ; . . . _ 

5. vocational counsel in-^* t;ith groups ot offenders 

6; helping offenders y/ith problems m adjusting to thei 
work pr training assignments ^ , 

7. other ^ - 

8. none 
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/ .. • • 

^3. what fci't^cs of jci- ^i^ceinCM'.t services are regularly orovided to 
/ most of leaders during tneir stav m Uiis facility? t»(Check ail 
/ that appKy.) 

T.- file Of* "posicion operiir.9i?" inaiiitairsed in this facLlitv 



2. iiceratiure or othe i.:iornation concertina 30b oppor- 
tuni-ioij. and »^nur;. roq»:i rements provided , , i , , , 



"CJof L li -v?t si' > ^Ja; ?:t ruiar o.Tpiovur ) tor 
jfob M»»:erviev»- ... . - . / 



haiiw.^. i;..ur-.' , . . . ... 



5; cours'i on ^,>.> «i»]Mti:»u skill:;, sach as cilXiiiq out an 
appl : '^i»tica bianK.j:ippropri:ace iitorvieW behavior. otc,_ 

, rev^^^ viLtiin^crs ac state or local enuicvnent 

OfLlCCfii . - 



7.. noae ?ro-*ided . 
8:i Other (specify) 



34. Who provides job placement services tc offenders during their 
stay ia this facility-? (Check ail that apply. ^ 



1. ho services: provided 

2-. vocational rehabilitation agency ; . 

3. state or local employment office 

4; teachers at this facility i . . . 

5. case workers or social A-orKcri^ a*- this facility^ 

6. parole o££icec 

7. other (specity) 



— — 

FOLLOW-UP 

35; is- there an organized program, which is regularly carried out, 
for following up released or paroled offenders- wno have had 
vocational education in this facility to find but whether or 
not this education was useful^ to them in getting and keeping 
. a job? 



1. yes, for all programs 

2. yes, for some programs 

3. no 
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36; To the best or your knowledge, of those-enrolled m the 

vo ca t io na I p rog rams within the la s t: two -y e a r s wh 6 ha Ve' been _ 
, releaseu- or paroled : 

1; What peroeiitaye were placed in »cbs related to che voca- 
tional program area upon release or parole? ; . . . . 

2. what percentage were placed in jcbc not relatCM to 
vocal program a>^a upon r:;lea:je or oatole; .... 

3. For wh^tt per-joncage don't voj have infornati <iUoat 
the tj-c-:^ job *^6Lai?iod.' . . ... 

37. Is Caere a citizen 'is occupational advisory com mittee for the 
instil tut! s vocatidF'a l c'jucation progr-ims? ."^I . . ... 

1. yes,- a ^;eherai -comiittee for ail vocational programs 

2, yes, craft committees for separate vocational prograr;s= 

3'. no , ^ 

> 

PROGRAM CHAN GED 

38. ' Have you had to curtail any vocational education progcans 1;. 

the iasc year? (Check all that apply.) 

1. no . . . . , ; 

2. yes, insufficient funds ; v ^ 

3. yes, equipment too expeasivo . 

4. yes, pcor potential job markets for offenders . ; . . 

5. yes, poor business attitude to I'.iring offenders . . . _ 

6. yes, labor union restrictuions on apprenticeships . . _ / 

V. yes, competition from other prison activities (such 
as prison industries) 

8; yes, no qualified staff available 

9. yes, lack of offender interest 

10. yes, other (specify) * * 
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35. what cuatri.,- s n^^d ttt made i.. tac .•uvatj.o:>uI proorani ot£orinfjs 
jiCheck an: that appiy.; ^ 

L. <scoht>ir varict/ in. proijra.-n offorin^ju 

re or.cnin9:> m ii^tin^j- pro*jruirs- 

3. r.orc o^:poi tuniti^^t* r.»r trdtr.i.-ia ouvstdo the 
' ' msti cuM'on ' 

6 . r.oHG \ 

V " ' — — r- 

J'^. \t-4 : ^ I -u»' 9 aJt. vuclitiuna. education progcanis withih 



1. yos 

2. no 

3. doh'r krvow 

41. If y^s, /^hat are these proyrams? 
i . - 



\ 

\ 

\ 



PLEASE RETURN THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE; YOUR COOPERATION WILL BE GREATLY 
APPRECIATED. 
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"appendix f ' 'i- ' 



FORM B - MAIL SURVEY 
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.A -NATIONAL STUDY OF VOCATIONAL 



* Vocational Program) 



tName of Facility) 



iCitv; 



Jhc, purpos-i.>o£ rhis study 15 to descrilic sne status of -nca-iona- odu- * 

SfiUla Ita^^Ml:^^?'^^^ correctional ^nst-u^i^s^nr^drtrin^'ne ' 
unt^ecl states anc its territories. Forn B cf this questionnaire focuses, 
on specific vocacidnal programs bffered within a facility? ^oc^scsj 



°^ vocational program ana tne facility in 
which-the prograir.,is offered in the spaces provided above. '^^^ 

Di!ii^l^*!"'''2«w fern in the enclosed envelope, as soon as 

poMible, to Bob Abram, Center for Vocational Education. The Ohio S^atA 
university, 196C Kenny Soad, Columbus, Ohio 43nS! ?hank you for 
your cooperation und assistance. ' - ^ 

R^i^ti^ 

INSTRUCTIONS: WHEN-CO.HPLSTINC THIS QUESTIONNAIRE, YOU WILL BE 
REQUESTED TO MAKE ONE OF^ THREE TYPES OF RESPONSES AS FOL^Wsf^ 

1. FILL IN THE^NUMBER-OF THE ANSWER YOU SELECT IN THE SPACE AT THE- 
f RIGHT ^ * 

2. PLACE A CHECK MARK IN THE SPACE TO THE RIGHT OR 

.3". FILL IN A NUMERICAL ANSWER SUCH AS A NUMBER OR PERCENT OF PEOPLE 
IN-.VHE SPACES PROVIDED. 



Nane of person completing questionnaire/"'i~le or position 
Address '"^ '- '• ^pHon.. ' 



EDUCATION IN CORRECTIONS 



> ENTRY REQUZRKMENTS 



1. Which of -the following arc roguire.TC.nts for an of fender to 
enter this vocational program? (check-'all that apply.) 

1. must be within a given aye range 

•J. h^ver i.voarcei-atod for certain specific offenses . 

3. r.ust hcTve niaimun custody or security lev^^i 

•J. .-nust sjass a testis;? 

5. must have sufficient time reniaining to -complete 

the program . . i . 

6. specific educaticndi .ichievement .... 

7. other. ! specify) . 

8. n|o requirements i ..... i 

2. Indicate the mininum levels usually requi red for entry- into 
• Vtl vocational progfan; If there^s go min imS^ l^vll fSr 
a particular item, write "O** in the appropriate space. 

1^ minimum reading grade level th grade 



minimum arithmetic grade level . _th- grade 

3. minimum school grade completed (or equivalent) 



th grade 



4. minimum'.I .Q. score 

5. other {specify) 



points 



PROGRAM SCHEDULE 

proSt^y^.^rr^.T?"^ time scheduled for vocational 



1. yes 

2. no 
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4. If the IX *s no ♦ixed amount o£ tine schedultici, what detorminos 
hew Icmj a .»tuccut remains in a ^jpociCic vocational program? . 

1. :Studui*f ;'»watns-in piOvi?an ».ntii ho*s rolo^ised or paroled 

2. «tuU»ir.* r.»:;:ajns i » tuotjrara cntil specific pcrfor.Tance 



3. f,Jt.r .V '.iL-j J; uxly Sjfx. jvtu i.a ^t'JJi-*:.r-»* 

of f:hr aji.viii.s. Use -0" if the acti**ity is r.c>t 

1. ^li^ rev .wl.'t* jf :?*^tctict;v.; 

2. haasiJ-c;, shit oi* laboratory instruction 
^^:ljck hours per week for wooks 



PROGRAM ESROtL>!£N*? 

C. Give the na xisun nuinbo^ of student j what could bo enrolled xn 
this prografa at any one tine with oxls ting facilities. . _ 

7. Give the narrber of .students currently enrolled in this vocsr 
t ion a I pro_gran . 

8- Estimate ttie ntimb^rs of students currently m this proyrxTi 
who are: 

1. White or Caucaf.ian . . . - 

2. Black 

3. Spanish SurnanMi 

4« American Indian or Eskimo-Aleutian 
5. Oriental . , . . . 




6. Other (specify) 



• Appiuxxntatcly nowmany of the students currently xn this proijrari 
ate in cach-i?f the following age groups? 



1. under 15 y 

2. -i5rl7 . . 

3. -18-20 . . 
A. 21-.3.'> . . 



7. SI cr r^7o 

10. Do<»s thij> pro^-rom have: (Check toe appropriate response) 

Yes No 

1. its cwr; shop or laboratory area within this facility? 

2. all the major fcools^ equipneht, and supplies needed 

to teach this program? 

IN'STRUCTICVAL PR0CI:DUR£S 

11. rs there a written daily lesson plan, prcpar^id for this 
program? ^ *. 

1. yes , - , i 

2. no 



12. Upon successful completion of the program by the student,, which 
of- the tollowmtj can the student n^cuive? (Chock all that, apply.) 

1. cortif icat ion, tliplona, or liconso jiven ^by outside 
or^aiilzatioii . . , 

2. cortifAcatc ^ivun this tacllity 

^. app:. iti -^'-iv ^'.-i.* It viTifi»Mte 

4. h:..3h Sv'h..<>l c^,»Jtt 

*• " * ' * ' . J t'» i>dioo^ i 

o. op.-»r* j..itv to K.<\<'- test fjr license or certrificate 

^r- r . irvjit^ o- cr(*ait (specify) 



ACCREDITATIO:; «dk 

13. Has this p-ogram been reviewed an-i accredited by an out^W-. 
agency? (e.g., N'orth Central, Far West, South^irn As.sociaticn 
agencies or others) 

1 . yes 

2 . no 

3 . don ' t *".w»v< 

If yes, please specify the agency 



14. Is this program provided by: 

1. contract vith a corwaunity college 

2. contract with aied vocational school 

3. contract with private individual 

4. facility staff 

5. other (specify) 



/ 



15.1 Please answer the following questions for each teacher who 

\ currently provides related classroom nst ruction or hands-on s- 
\or laboratory training, for this program. Space has been provl 
Ifor three teachers. Use colurms two or three only if there is 
no re than one instructor. 

AVe the current ti»achers certified in the area i.n which t.hev 
are teaching.* 'Ch\ok lU -hat appl> tor each tOdc;:er. ) ' " 

I X:ortifi cation Toac,*ier 









\ 3 


1. not certified i 








.^Jl.._by sjratc board of education 








3. by st*ite licensing board ^* ^ ^ 








A . by union 








5. other (specify) 









16. Give the number of vears of prior experience (to the nearest 
year) n each of the following categories for each teacner 
curren y teaching m this program. 



Category ^ Teacher 





■p- 


-2 




1. teaching ac' this facility 






-3 j 


2. teaching at otlier correctional facilities 








3. teac!iing at non-correctional facilities, 
i.e., vocational or technical schools 






1 


4. work experience in industry related to 
field of instruction 






1 
1 

! 
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• A. Jfc.-/ ^i\'\y » cache I Uilun m iir loots ^r.» 'he; » : r U\i^ or'^Qi'ar*'? 



ERIC 
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